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ADMINISTRATIVE REPORT ON THE SEVENTH CENSUS 
OF CANADA, 1931. 


By The Dominion Statistician. 


To The Honourable Henry H. Stevens, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


$1. Introductory 


I have the honour to submit hereunder a report on the Census of Canada taken as of date 
June 1, 1931, being the Seventh Decennial Census of the country as a whole to be taken since the 
creation of the Dominion. 


As there were censuses prior to Confederation at similar ten-year intervals back to 1851 of 
the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, as well as of the Colonies of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, there is now available a regular decennial series of such records for the provinces 
originally constituting the Dominion over a period of 80 years. (1) 


Within the decade just passed, whose progress the Seventh Census measures in some of its 
most important features, economic conditions within the Dominion, as elsewhere, have been 
marked by violent fluctuations. In the earlier years, the subsidence of the post-war “‘boom”’ 
caused general inactivity. This was followed by a period of almost continuously mounting 
prosperity, which carried the current records of production, trade and finance to levels unpre- 
cedented in the previous history of Canada. With the break, however, which occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1929, a decline of equally unprecedented rapidity and extent set in—and this was gathering 
momentum on the census date. Its accentuation since 1931 into the most acute and pervasive 
crisis of modern times has given additional impulse to economic discussion and has imparted 
special interest to the results of the present Census. 


It is therefore more than usually incumbent to outline the scope and methods of the Census, 
and in succeeding chapters of Volume I of the Census Report to summarize its broad results, 
leaving the detailed analyses and cross-classifications of the statistics, together with their final 
interpretation, for succeeding volumes. Considered merely as an administrative task, and apart 
from the importance of its results, the census is one of the largest activities of the Government, 
both in the extent of the organization required for collecting the data, and in the magnitude of 
the operations involved in compiling, analysing and otherwise adapting these data to the mani- 
fold public and private uses for which they are designed. (2) 


§2. Census Legislation in Canada 


“The Census and Statistics’ is mentioned in the British North America Act, 1867 (Section 
91, Subsection 6), as the sixth of twenty-eight subjects “exclusively assigned” to Dominion as 
distinguished from Provincial legislative authority. In accordance with this provision, a Census Act 
was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1870 (33 Vict., c. 21). Modelled somewhat on the earlier 
Census Act of the United Provinces passed in 1841 (reenacted and amended in 1843 and 1847), 
(°) it was amended in various particulars in the years 1871 (34 Vict., c. 18) and 1879 (42 Vict., 


_ @) There were numerous censuses in Canada prior to 1851. See §4 of the present Report (beginning p. 5), headed ‘‘Hist- 
orical—Objects and Uses of the Census,”’ and in particular the closing paragraphs (p. 10). An enumeration of all these cen- 
suses and of other population records, together with the total population shown by each, is given in Appendix I of Chapter I, 


(?) Of the United States Census, whose relative scope and extent is not unlike that of Canada, the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the United States Government in 1921 remarked: ‘‘Of all the peace-time activities of the Federal Government, 


(*) The Constitutional Act dividing the province of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada was passed in 1791 and at the 
second session of the first Parliament of Upper Canada an Act assented to (July 9, 1793) provided for “‘a true and 
complete list of every male and female inhabitant’’, the census list to be presented at the general quarter session in the 


A second Act was passed on July 10, 1824: ‘“An Act to repeal part of the second clause of an Act passed in the thirty- 
third year of his late Majesty’s LOLS ea ere Lee! 4 and to make more effectual provision for obtaining an accurate 
census of the population of this province’. This Act provided that a ‘‘true and complete list of every male and female 
inhabitant’’ be delivered to the Clerk of the Peace for the district who in turn was obliged to make ‘‘a general return of 
the population of his district on or before the first day of June in each year.”’ 

In 1834 an amendment to the 1824 Act provided for the enumeration of the blind, deaf-mutes and insane, according to 
age, conjugal condition, etc. A further amendment was passed in 1838 providing for the inclusion of religions in the 
census. Under the Act of 1824 were taken the annual Censuses of 1824 to 1841. 
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c. 21). In 1905 che Act was consolidated with the General Statistics Act (B.8.C., 1886, ¢. 59) 
and the Criminal Statistics Act (1876, c. 13), when the Census and Statistics Office of Canada 
was made permanent. Again in 1918, a further and complete consolidation of statistical legisla- 
tion was effected by the Act of that year “respecting the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,’ (8-9 
George V, c. 43—short title, ‘‘The Statistics Act”), which created a central statistical organization 
whose duties were defined as ‘‘to collect, abstract, compile and publish statistical information 
relative to the commercial, industrial, social, economic and general activities and condition of 
the people, to collaborate with all other departments of the Government in the compilation and 
publication of statistical records of administration according to the regulations, and to take the 
Census of the Dominion.”’ 


It is under the latter instruction, and under the further sections of the Act which deal 
specifically with the Census of Population and Agriculture, that the Census of 1931 has been 
taken. The pertinent sections of the Act (Sections 3-8, 11-15, 16-19, and 36-41), are printed in 
Appendix I to this Report. 

The first census of the Dominion was taken in 1871, and similar censuses have followed in 
every tenth year thereafter. In 1886, a special census of Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories was taken midway between the decennial censuses, under authority of an Act passed in 
1885 (48 Vict., c. 3). This ‘“‘quinquennial’”’ census was repeated for Manitoba in 1896, while in 
1906 and again in 1916 and 1926 a similar census included also Saskatchewan and Alberta, which 
had been erected into provinces in 1905. Authority for the quinquennial censuses of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan was originally taken under the Alberta Act, 1905 (5 Ed. VIT, c. 3), and the 
Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (5 Ed. VII, c. 42), respectively, which provide for censuses every fifth 
year from 1901, but an amendment to the Census and Statistics Act in 1905 (5 Ed. VII, c. 6) as 
repeated in the Statistics Act, 1918, declares that “a census of population and agriculture of the 
Provinees of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta shall be taken. . . . ona date in the month 
of June in the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty-six . . . . and every tenth year 
thereafter.” (4) 

The administration of the census was originally vested in the Ministry of Agriculture (31 
Vict., 1868, c. 53, sec. 5). In 1912, however, the Census and Statistics Office, as established 
in 1905, was transferred to the Ministry of Trade and Commerce, to be merged subsequently in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics Act, 1918, under authority of which the 
various schedules and regulations of the Census of 1931 have proceeded. 


§3. Preliminary Reports of Census Results 

While the present volume constitutes Volume I of the final Report of the Census of 1931, 
the more important counts and summary results have been issued to the public (following the 
‘practice adopted in 1921) as soon as they became available,—and certain whole sections of the 
present and forthcoming volumes have also been previously released as printed “bulletins’’. 
In brief, the policy adopted during the months following the date of the Census was to give out 
the more important population data for cities, towns, villages, etc., as soon as reasonable certainty 
was felt as to their accuracy. Later, as the compilations progressed, these materials were assem- 
bled by county and provincial:areas, while additional bulletins summarized the results by rural 
and urban, conjugal condition, religions, origins, language, literacy, school attendance, birtb- 
place, nationality, years of immigration, occupation, earnings, unemployment, households and 
dwellings. The preliminary census count for the whole of Canada became available on November 


(1) A census of Manitoba was taken in 1870, and as it antedates all other enumerations in the Dominion, 
including the general Census of 1871, details concerning it are of interest. It was taken on instructions 
addressed on August 4, 1870, to the Lieutenant Governor by the Secretary of State of the Dominion, which 
provided that the enumeration should cover the half-breed heads of families and their children residing 
in the said province at the time of its acquisition, the object being to facilitate the transfer to them of 
certain lands. Clause 13 provided also for a report on the number of Indians. On October 13, 1870, the 
Lieutenant Governor reported that he had divided the province into five sections with one English and 
one French enumerator in each; later he forwarded a copy of the rules and regulations and of the census 
schedules. On December 9, he made a preliminary report of the results showing 11,945 people, including 
whites, half-breeds and Indians. Later the total was raised to 11,965, and still later to 12,228. The results 
of this census were used in dividing the province of Manitoba into the four original electoral districts. 
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30, 1931, compared with February 22, 1922, for the Census of 1921, although the task from the 
point of view of population increase alone was almost one-fifth greater in 1931 than in 1921. 


A special bulletin showing population (male and female) by electoral districts, cities, towns, 
villages, townships and other local subdivisions was issued in 1932, with comparative figures for 
1921, for the use of the Redistribution Committee of the House of Commons. 


In regard to agriculture, releases given out within the four months following the census 
date covered the acreages sown to the principal crops for the current year in the respective 
provinces, these figures being of immediate importance in the estimating of 1931 crop conditions. 
They were followed during the autumn of 1931 by the statistics of live stock on farms as of June 1, 
1931, by provinces. The figures of acreages (with yields) and live stock for 1930 followed, 
while later issues brought out both the 1931 and 1930 statistics by county or other local areas. 
Subsequent bulletins during 1932 and the early months of 1933 gave the more important figures of 
farm holdings, farm population, farm facilities, farm labour and its cost, numbers of occupied 
farms, vacant and abandoned farms, farm acreages, farm values, farm mortgage debt, farm 
tenure, farm expenses, and fruit and vegetable production. Altogether over 50 releases dealing 
with various features of the Census of Agriculture were given out within the 18 months following 
the census date—a degree of expedition not achieved in any previous census. 


From the Census of Merchandising Establishments, which was taken by correspondence 
during the autumn of 1931 (as will be explained on a later page), preliminary reports dealt with 
retailing activities by leading cities and towns, by counties, by provinces, and. for Canada as a 
whole, while wholesale activities were likewise summarized by provinces and leading centres. 
From the Census of Institutions (similarly attached in its initial stages to the Census of Popula- 
tion), three preliminary bulletins were issued during the early months of 1933, dealing respectively 
with Hospitals for the Insane, Penal Institutions, and Benevolent Institutions, to’ which was 
added a directory of General Hospitals. As the materials which these preliminary reports con- 
tained are incorporated in the present and succeeding volumes of the Census Report their more 
exact citation is unnecessary here. 


$4. Historical—Objects and Uses of the Census(:) 


Census-taking dates from the dawn of civilization. Moses numbered the Children of Israel 
in the fifteenth century B.C. (Exodus xxx, 11-16; Numbers i, 2-4 and 47-49; Numbers iii, 14-16; 
Numbers iv, 34-49). But enumerations of a similar character were known many centuries earlier: 
as in Babylonia (ca. 3800 B.C.) ; in China (ca. 3000 B.C.); and in Egypt (ca. 2200 B.C.; ef. 
Herodotus, Bk. I, c. exix; Bk. III, c. Ixxxix-xe). A census taken by King David in 1017 B.C. 
achieved an evil notoriety in history from the divine wrath which it is recorded as having pro- 
voked (II Samuel xxiv, 1-25; I Chronicles xxi, 1-27) and which was cited for many centuries in 
Europe in warning against the spirit of inquiry; as late as 1753 the taking of a census was con- 
demned on religious grounds in the British House of Commons. The census was one of the 
institutions founded by Solon at Athens in the sixth century, B.C. The Romans were assiduous 
census-takers, both under the Kings, the Republic and the Empire; Julius Caesar reformed the 
census. The Breviary of Charlemagne (A.D. 808) and the Domesday Book of William the 
Conqueror (A.D. 1086) are celebrated mediaeval censuses. Later, for several centuries, the 
census disappeared from Europe. 


From the census of ancient times, however, the census of today is far removed in character 
and purpose. Originally no more than a means of mustering the fighting men of the nation for 
foreign wars, or of enabling rulers to levy taxes on their subjects, or of determining political 
status, (the Hebrew, Greek and Roman censuses, as well as those of mediaeval Europe, were at 
bottom of that character), the census has so far passed from this conception that its use for any 
such purpose is now expressly forbidden. Broad sociological inquiry,—scientific interest in the 
general problems of population of a kind unknown until the seventeenth century,—rather than 
specific reference to the individual, is now its essential objective; absolute secrecy as to the 
individual is imperatively enjoined upon the census. 


(1) The materials in the present and next following sections are repeated with only minor alterations 
from the Report on the Census of 1921, Vol. I, pp. iv-vi. 
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In Canada the immediate, legal raison d’étre of the census is to determine representation 
in the Dominion House of Commons. Under the British North America Act, the province of 
Quebec is given a fixed number of seats, namely, sixty-five, (the number held by Lower Canada 
in the Canadian Legislature prior to Confederation), while the number assigned to the other 
provinces is pro rata on a population basis as determined by the census. The first rearrangement, 
it was provided, should be made on the completion of the Census of 1871, a similar readjustment 
to follow every subsequent decennial census. The Canadian Census is thus taken primarily to 
enable a redistribution bill to be passed through Parliament. The application of the census to 
this problem, and the results of the 1931 Census upon existing Parliamentary representation, are 
dealt with in detail in a later section of this Report. (See pages 65-69.) 


But the census, as above remarked, has far wider uses than to fix electoral representation, 
important as that purpose is. It constitutes, in fact, under the modern system, nothing less than 
the periodical stock-taking of the people—their composition and condition—designed to show 
from the widest possible angle the stage that has been reached in the evolution of the national 
life. Fundamentally, the importance of the census hinges upon its enumeration and analysis of 
the human element—the people themselves—the primary asset of every state. Their numbers, 
local distribution, age, sex, conjugal condition, racial origin, nationality, language, religion, 
education, occupation, infirmities, housing conditions, etec., ete., are each facts in themselves of 
the greatest moment, especially when analysed in conjunction with one another and against the 
background of history and natural environment. The data on these various points form a stand- 
ard by which almost all other facts relating to the country must be measured if they are to have 
real significance; the well-being of the state, physical, moral and economic, including such 
important phases as the birth and death rates, criminality, production, trade, wealth, can be 
apprehended and interpreted only through the medium of population statistics. Thus the census 
rounds out and completes the scheme of information by which the government as by a chart 
directs the affairs of the nation. Without the census, it would be true to say that legislation and 
administration must be carried on in the dark—that there would be no means of knowing whether 
the country was on the road to success or disaster, or what constitutes the norm or standard of 
its progress in almost any particular. So cogently is this felt that censuses at five-year intervals 
instead of ten are universally advocated and would undoubtedly be adopted but for their cost. 
France, Germany, New Zealand, Denmark have in fact quinquennial censuses; Canada likewise, 
as already explained, has had a quinquennial census for the three Prairie Provinces since their 
period of expansion began. 


In view of the above, and before proceeding to describe the scope and methods of the Census 
of 1931, it is worthy of remark that the credit of being the first to take a census of population in 
the modern meaning of the term belongs to the colony of New France, which in 1666 conducted 
a ‘nominal’ or name by name enumeration of the people, on the de jure principle, of a fixed date, 
showing age, sex, occupation and conjugal condition. A total of 3,215 persons was recorded; 
a supplementary inquiry a year later covered areas under cultivation and the numbers of cattle 
and sheep. The idea of the Census of 1666 appears to have originated with Colbert, but it was 
vigorously taken up by Talon, the great Intendant, who himself carried out a considerable part 
of the first enumeration, ‘‘visiting from door to door all the habitations of Mont Réal, Trois- 
Riviéres, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, and all places above Quebec.’’ (A photograph of three of the 
original sheets, partly in Talon’s handwriting, now in the Archives of Paris, is reproduced on 
the following pages). In Europe the first censuses, those of Prussia and Sweden, date only from 
1719 and 1748, respectively, Denmark, Norway and Spain following in 1769, whereas in France 
and England the first censuses date only from 1801, while in the United States no general census 
was taken before 1790, when it was a “family’’ and not a ‘‘nominal’”’ enumeration and when its 
raison d’étre lay less in the spirit of scientific inquiry than in the practical problems of electoral 
representation. The primitive St. Lawrence colony may therefore claim to have instituted 
what is today one of the principal instruments of public administration in every civilized 
community.(!) Perhaps two-thirds of the earth’s population is now brought periodically 
under review by the census. 


1) See the article by A. J. Pelletier, Assistant Chief, Census Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
on “‘C'anadian Censuses of the Seventeenth Century”’ in the Proceedings of the Canadian Political Science 
Association for 1930. The development of census-taking in the Nineteenth Century is succinctly* treated 
by Willcox, article ‘‘Census’’ in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 1930. 
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Reproduction of page 67 of the Census of 1666. 
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Reproduction of one of the original sheets of the Census of 1667, taken personally by the 
Intendant Talon. (See Can. Arch. Series G. 1, Vol. 460-1 and Corr. Gen. Vol. 2 Fol. 505) 
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The initial Canadian Census of 1666 was repeated no fewer than thirty-six times during 
the French régime (namely, in the following years: 1667, 1668, 1673, 1675, 1676, 1679, 1680, 
1681, 1683, 1685, 1686, 1688, 1692, 1695, 1698, 1706, 1707, 1712, 1713, 1714, 1716, 1718, 1719, 
1720, 1721, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1726, 1727,91730, 1732, 1734)°1736; Ai37,al739): 

In addition nine partial censuses were taken. In the later years of this period, tea similar 
censuses together with nine partial censuses of Peninsule Acadienne (Nova Scotia Peninsula), 
and ten complete and six partial censuses of Isle Royale (Cape Breton Island), twenty-one com- 
plete and four partial censuses of Newfoundland, four of St. John River (New Brunswick), and 
seven of St. John Island (Prince Edward Island), were taken, (several of these being under 
British authority since Acadie and Newfoundland were finally ceded in 1713). In addition, 
thirty-four “statements of population” relating to New France (being for the most part estimates 
based on local authority) are available for the period 1608-1763, together with six for Newfound- 
land, twelve for Acadie, four for Isle Royale (Cape Breton), six for St. John Island, and five 
for St. John River (New Brunswick). There were also censuses for Louisiana, Arkansas, Detroit, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. With regard to Indians, an estimate for the territory now comprised 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the State of Maine, parts of other New England States, and 
the Lower St. Lawrence Valley, was made as early as 1611 (by a Jesuit missionary), while a 
so-called ‘‘census” of the aboriginal ‘‘warrior’ population was taken in 1736 (by an officer, un- 
named, of the French Government) and in 1763 (by Sir William Johnston). 

From the date of the British occupation, a series of less elaborate reports by Colonial Gov- 
ernors supervened, though the Census eventually reappeared at irregular intervals. There was 
a census of Canada in 1765, and others followed in 1784 and 1790. Censuses of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Lower Canada and Upper Canada became more or less frequent after 1817, the 
census of Upper Canada (now Ontario) being annual from 1824 to 1842. For Lower Canada 
there were censuses in 1825, 1827, 1829, 1831, 1832, 1842 and 1844. Censuses of the Assiniboine 
and Red River District (Manitoba) were taken in 1814, 1822, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1838, 
1840, 1843, 1846, 1849 and 1856. The scope of these inquiries varied widely, but after 1827 
they became fairly inclusive. Under the Canadian Census Act (that of the United Provinces) 
as amended in 1847, a general census was taken in the months of February and March, 1848, 
to be repeated in the same months in the year 1850. On August 30, 1851, Royal Assent was 
given to an Act to provide more effectually for taking a periodical census of the province, as 
follows: ‘Whereas it is expedient that the census of this province should be taken in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, then in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-one, and thereafter in every tenth year, and that better provision should be made for 
taking the said census.’ Under this Act were carried out the Censuses of 1851-52 and 1861, 
censuses of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick being taken in the same years, so that as stated 
in the opening paragraphs of this report we may regard the present decennial census as dating 
from 1851. 

An account of these early censuses was published in Volume IV of the Report of the Census 
of 1871—the first census after Confederation—which was designed to start the new Dominion 
upon its career with a review of all the more important previous statistics relating to its domain. 
This account has been very considerably enlarged by researches made by the Bureau of Statistics 
in connection with the 1931 Census, and both the old and new materials are summarised in the 
present Volume I of the Census Report, the figures thus derived being extensively drawn upon 
and analysed in Chapter I of Vol. 1, which deals with the growth of the Canadian population 
from the earliest times, and which marshalls the totals of the Census of 1931 against the back- 
ground of all previous censuses, in an endeavour to establish the principles governing the expan- 
sion shown. In Appendix I to the same chapter will be found a chronological table containing 
a statement of all census and other population estimates of which record has thus far been 
obtained (together with the total count in each case) many of these being new or revised, while 
in Appendix II to the same chapter, a comprehensive bibliography is given of all discovered 
“sources” relating to population and other census materials in Canada. 


$5. The Census Date—De Jure Character of the Census 


As in 1921, the date selected for the 1931 Census was June 1, the Statistics Act requiring 
(Section 16) that the Census of Canada be taken ‘‘on a date in the month of June.’’ Previous to 
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1911, the Canadian Census was taken in April, the change to June being made in order to avoid 
the unfavourable weather and road conditions of the earlier month, which seriously retarded 
enumeration in the extensive thinly-populated areas which the Canadian Census must cover. 
The June date has the further advantage of enabling the acreages sown to the more important 
crops for the current year to be ascertained with a degree of finality impossible in April. The 
date was thrown back as early as possible in June in order to anticipate the movement of the 


people to summer resorts. (*) 


The De Jure Method.—The census date is of a certain significance in view of an important 
fact, namely, that the Census of Canada is taken on the de jure as distinguished from the de facto 
principle, z.e., each person is enumerated as belonging to the locality in which he or she is regularly 
domiciled, whereas under the de facto principle the individual is assigned to the locality where 
found on the census date. The de jure procedure is necessitated by the requirement as to 
parliamentary representation which has been previously described as the legal raison d’étre of 
the Canadian Census; the system of provincial subsidies is also authorized on a per capita basis 
by the British North America Act and other constitutional legislation. Theoretically as well, 
the de jure is the preferable method (notwithstanding the greater simplicity of the de facto method 
and the considerable extra labour involved in earmarking non-permanent residents and conversely 
in tracing and assigning absentees on the census date) owing to the constantly increasing need 
for normal population data in the study of housing, public health, local transportation needs, 
municipal status, and similar social problems. Tt may be said in general that the trend of practice 
is towards the de jure system; Great Britain while retaining de facto enumeration for purposes of 

comparison has now combined with it a record de jure. Asa detail, non-resident students and the 
inmates of hospitals are in Canada excluded from the population of localities where found and 
assigned to the localities of home residence, but inmates of prisons and gaols are counted where 
found. The personnel of the Canadian navy and of fisheries protection vessels, which in 1921 
was recorded separately, was in 1931 assigned to localities of home residence, the commanders 


of ships acting as enumerators. 


(1) Census dates vary in different countries, being dictated to a degree by local requirements. In the 
United States the date of June 1 prevailed prior to.1910, when it was changed to April 1; the latter was 
changed to January 1, in 1920, in order to meet the difficulty involved in migration from the cities. In 
1930, however, reversion to April 1 was made, owing to the difficulties of winter travel and disturbance of 
continuity in the census records engendered by the January date. At the British Empire Statistical 
Conference, 1920, the recommendation was made that the range of variation in respect of census dates 
should be limited to a period of two months before or after April 15. The dates of important recent cen- 
suses in the British Empire are as follows: The United Kingdom including Scotland, April 26-27, 1931; 
the Irish Free State, April 18, 1926; South Africa, May 5, 1931; New Zealand, April 20, 1926; India, 
February 26, 1931; Southern Rhodesia, May 5, 1931; Hong Kong, March 7, 1931. In Australia the 1931 
Census was eons to 1933 (July 1). 


In other countries recent census dates are as follows:— 


LATEST CENSUS DATES FOR CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Country Dates Country Dates 
BO OMITIVOIRL) os... aie Ca eae December 31, 1930 TRO PUTO te tthe. atl. ata 6 December 31, 1930 
BA fis a batons Susur ogeren gt geen December 31, 1926 Micsherina rit eds tte CVE, Lod 940) 
Ee... i a as November 26-27, 1930 NeGnGrlande cic. 76.5. ass lo. cpl October 7, 1930 
Ora) Kan 00 85 ae eo ee November 16, 1928 ENOEVE Ve eC netic cer ee am December 1, 1930 
Czechoslovakia (See, May 4, 1927 Poland. eet. es ee a Decem ber:9 1951 
Denmiatioars ih cee _.. November 5, 1930 Portneal s, geste tense tae gen December 1, 1930 
Bey pticied i. caine eee «5 _..February 18-19, 1927 VEWATR ANE MAE: Saar caer ier LER Pen EO December 29, 1930 
Pintand . 0. es ae ee ecem per 31.1930 SSVI Lo en eae ek tia Ligh ce es July 15, 1929 
Pane... ccc 5, See ae are 31951 OE Wis adc? es te A AEE December 31, 1930 
(SETA Velo. ete ee June 16, 1933 SwieClenyeeee Seren ase pe December 31, 1980 
GrecCOs. io. so aeons eee ee ey Len Ld Oe ODS, Switzerland................ #Wecember 1, 1930 
Hondurag +3. et Meee s eeunet oD Leah urkeye eran! Sian A October 28, 1927 
Hungary.....................December 31, 1930 (First General 
BGS ho Leen y Siac bicstureie megane eae April 21, 1931 Census taken) 
4 SGA chy Ne HOM ME Mir ig rhs = __-October 1, 1930 Wiritedestatesecsee cts saint April 1, 1930 
EDGY tae eee cc fs ts Vee ~. February 11, 1930 U.S.S.R. (Soviet Russia)...¢December 17, 1926 


VWiuposlav ingviee. oA). oeeeainhs September 29, 1926 
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$6. Scope of the Canadian Census 


As will be seen from a reference to the Statistics Act, 1918, (quoted in Appendix I to this 
introduction) the Decennial Census of Canada is primarily a census of Population and Agricul- 
ture; to this is added a census of specified. Institutions, together with “such other matters as 
aa be prescribed by the Governor in Council.” Previous to this legislation, the defined scope 
of the Canadian Census was more inclusive, embracing a census of industrial production (mines, 
fisheries, forestry and manufactures), and of deaths occurring in the census year. This abandon- 
ment of the industrial and mortuary features, and consequent narrowing of the field of the 
census, had its explanation in a phase of statistical policy and organization to which a reference 
may be of interest. 


It will be appreciated that for so far-flung a task as the enumeration and deseription unit 
by unit of the entire population of the country, a very large and expensive organization is required, 
especially in a country like Canada whose physical extent is that of half a continent and where 
large areas are still but sparsely settled. There is an obvious necessity, therefore, that such 
organization once brought into being should collect the maximum in the way of statistical mater- 
ials—in other words should earn the largest possible “dividend” upon its “overhead.” Reaching 
as it does every man, woman and child in the community, the census, it was felt, afforded an 
opportunity of dealing, not only with the people themselves and their personal and social charac- 
teristics, which was its immediate purpose, but with their various economic activities as well. 
Particularly did this apply in Canada where direct administration of many economic activities 
is under control of the Provincial Governments whose methods differ inter se. Though Dominion- 
wide statistics were in process of time established in certain fields and subjects, the census as 
originally conceived was given a wide range and mandate as to the materials it should collect, 
constituting as it did, in the early decades of the Confederation, the only means of obtaining a 
nation-wide purview of affairs. 


But it is none the less clear that for certain inquiries of this nature the census is essentially 
unsuited. At bottom its form of organization is determined by the necessity of reaching each 
and every individual for the ascertaining of a series of fundamental, well-known facts—such as 
sex, age, conjugal condition, occupation, birthplace, nationality, etc. For this a very large staft 
must be engaged, for whom by implication the scale of remuneration must be moderate, thus 
excluding the employment to any general extent of specially trained or expert enumerators, or 
their retention for more than a comparatively short time. The census questions on population 
must be such as any person of fair education, after careful study of the regulations supplemented by 
oral instructions and a test designed to ensure his comprehension of details, can explain to the 
people,—and this is all the Canadian Census can reasonably hope to secure. 


When, therefore, the census inquiry is extended beyond population, difficulty is at once 
encountered. Industrial production, for examnle, is so many-sided and complicated in its pro- 
cesses, requiring for its proper description scores of highly differentiated schedules, some of 
them complex and technical to a degree that no body of employees appointed and instructed 
as are the Canadian census enumerators can be expected to deal with successfully. Again, in 
the case of the statistics of deaths, only a qualified physician can furnish many of the details 
whose authenticity must be assured. In point of fact the so-called ‘‘mortuary”’ census, once a 
recurrent feature of the Decennial Census of Canada, had from the beginning proved of little value. 
In general, the census is primarily a “‘stock-taking”’ 7.e., a record of conditions as they exist at 
a given moment; it cannot therefore be used beyond a point to record phenomena that require 
expert observation or notation over a period of time. Most economic phenomena, such as trade, 
finance, production, as well as social phenomena like births and deaths, migration, etc., fall in 
the latter category. 


The centralization of the statistical work of the Government under the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1918, and the organization which the Bureau has since carried out in collaboration 
with the various Dominion and Provincial departments interested in different aspects of the 
social and economic situation, has enabled this feature to be dealt with more satisfactorily than 
was previously the case, to the considerable simplification of the census. The statistics of 
industrial production once included in the decennial census have been placed on an annual basis 
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(decennial records in such a field are of decidedly limited value), and are now collected in co- 
operation with the various Departments (Dominion and Provincial) of Mines, Forestry, Fisheries 
and Agriculture, the work having been co-ordinated not only as between Provinces in each subject 
but as between subject and subject, at the same time that it has been enlarged into a general 
economic survey by the inclusion of statistics with regard to labour, capital, power, etc., as well 
as production. In the case of education, annual statistics are now published on a Dominion- 
wide basis by the Bureau, in collaboration for the most part with the several Provincial Depart- 
ments of Education, the census questions being limited to points required as background or 
checlketo the annual survey. Even more important from the standpoint of the Census of Popula- 
tionthe statistics of births, deaths and marriages are now compiled and published annually by 
the Bureau, the Provinces having enacted a uniform “model” Registration Act, using uniform 
schedules supplied by the Bureau for the collection of the data, and furnishing to the Bureau a 
copy of each registration at the cost of transcription.” At the same time the statistics of immigra- 
tion collected by the Dominion Department of Immigration have been brought into eo-ordinafion 
and harmony as to method throughout. There is thus available for Canada a comprehensive 
body of population data, planned as a unity, including (1) the day to day movement of the 
population as revealed by (a) births and deaths and (b) migration; and (2) the periodical census 
or stock sheet of the whole. In brief, the decennial census is now related to the general body of 
Canadian statistics in a complementary and supplementary way that was not previously possible. 


As an example of the “interlocking” of the census with the other records of population 
just mentioned, reference may be made to the well-known problem of the statistical treatment 
of fertility, which is sometimes dealt with by securing on the census schedule the number of 
children born to each married woman. It was decided to omit this question from the Canadian 
Census, since through the standard registration forms now in use throughout Canada, inform- 
ation 1s already obtained as to the number of children born alive to each mother, the number 
now living and the number that were stillborn. In addition, the Canadian birth forms contain 
detailed information concerning the parents, allowing classification under various rubrics, and 
comparison with the corresponding census figures of population; thus the forms distinguish 
births to married mothers from those to unmarried mothers, and give the age, birthplace and 
racial origin of the mother, and in the case of legitimate births, the age, birthplace, origin and 
occupation of the father. As the vital statistical compilations are made centrally in the Bureau 
of Statistics, the analysis of these results can be made as desired,—and this procedure has the 
advantage of maintaining a continuous record. On the other hand, the census is superior in 
including infertile marriages and in obtaining the information from women whose fertility is 
completed as well as those who are still in the child-bearing stage of life; moreover, the date or 
duration of marriage is not contained on the birth forms of all the provinces. Upon the whole, 
however, it appeared that the data available from the birth forms for the study of Canadian 
fertility were so considerable that the inclusion in the census of questions upon the subject could 
not be justified in view of the urgent need of restricting the schedule as much as possible. This 
problem is more fully dealt with in the special study of fertility which, as explained later, will 
appear in one of the census volumes. . 


In one case what might appear an exception to the principle above mentioned of excluding 
production statistics from the census is made, namely, in the case of the important industry of 
agriculture. More than one-third of the population of Canada is directly dependent upon agri- 
ulture, and the most extensive and expensive part of the census organization is that which covers 
the rural districts. For agriculture, moreover, the ordinary population enumerator proves a 
satisfactory field agent, most agricultural processes being familiar to an enumerator chosen from 


“an agricultural district. Hence the Decennial Census of Canada has been made, under the Act 


of 1918, a census of Population and of Agriculture—a comprehensive survey of the Canadian 
people and of their basic industry—the latter being eovered between censuses by a system of 
annual agricultural statistics and crop estimates which the Bureau carries out in co-operation 
with the nine Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Under Subsection(c) of Section 19 of the Statistics AeG1918, (see Appendix I)s7a census of 
Institutions, includineHospitals,Alospitals for the Insane}Penal Institutions ane enevolent 
Institutions, (the latter including Houses of Refuge, Almshouses, Organizations for the Deaf, 
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Dumb and Blind, Child Welfare Institutions, Day Nurseries, ete.) in 1931 was taken simultane- 
ously with the census of Population and Agriculture, while under Section (d) a census of Mer- 
chandising and Service Establishments was similarly taken. The population and agriculture 
enumerators, however, were employed in both these inquiries only to the extent of collecting 
the names, addresses and other primary facts of such institutions and establishments, the full 
data being subsequently secured by correspondence on schedules forwarded from the Bureau 
direct. ‘ 


§7. Method of Conducting the Enumeration—Secrecy 


The original entries of the census for each person are made by the census enumerator, who 
personally visits each household for that purpose. In Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa the householder is held primarily responsible for filling in the desired particulars, 
a schedule being left in advance of the census and subsequently collected. In France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy, an individual card, being a modification of the householder’s schedule, is 
employed. The schedule or card method, either singly or in combination, has undoubted ad- 
vantages in thickly populated and well organized areas. It is less practical in countries like 
Canada, the United States and India, where great distances have in some cases to be traversed 
in taking the census, where permanent supervisory organization is less available, and where 
personal explanations of a kind that only a specially instructed enumerator can supply have been 
found indispensable over considerable sections. 


Secrecy.—The answers given by the individual to census questions are in every instance 
held absolutely confidential. Every employee of the census, whether in the field, as commissioner 
or enumerator, or at Ottawa as compiler, clerk, etc., is bound by special oath and penalty against 
divulging any fact whatsoever that may have been learned through the census. The Bureau of 
Statistics is forbidden to issue any statement that would directly or indirectly reveal information 
pertaining to a particular person or concern—in other words it is limited to the publication of 
aggregates. (Statistics Act, 1918, Sections 6, 15 and 36). Though the name of every one is taken 
down, this is not for the purpose of associating the individual with any of the facts that are 
recorded, but is for use merely as a check on the accuracy of the enumeration,—to clear up such 
points as the completeness of the census in a given locality or the correctness of a particular 
return. (1) <A special regulation supplements the sections of the Act above referred to and 
renders them still more explicit. (2) 


(1) Under the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927 (R.S.C. 1927, ec. 156) the pension authorities are given the 
right to ascertain the age of any pensioner free of charge: 

(a) from the Registrar of Vital Statistics of any province; or 

(b) subject to regulations, from any census taken more than 30 years before the date of application. 

The regulations issued in this connection provide that the census shall be appealed to only in the 
event of failure to obtain information from 

(a) a certificate of birth; 

(b) a certificate of baptism; or 

(c) entries in a family Bible or genealogical record of memorandum of the family of the pensioner. 

Further, the request for census information by the pension authorities can be made only with the 
consent in writing of the person regarding whom the information is required; the specific locality of resi- 
dencé must be stated; and any information supplied by the Bureau must be confidential and must not 
be used for any other purpose than that of the administration of the Old Age Pensions Act. 


(7) Regulation No. 31 reads as follows: 

“SECRECY OF CENSUS INFORMATION PROVIDED FOR.—Every officer or other person 
employed as census commissioner, census enumerator, or in any other capacity under the Statistics 
Act is required to keep inviolate the secrecy of the information gathered from the public and entered on 
the schedules or forms. An enumerator is not permitted to show his schedules to any other person, nor to 
make or keep a copy of them, nor to answer any questions respecting their contents, directly or indirectly; 
and the same obligation of secrecy is imposed upon commissioners and other officers or employees of the 
outside service, as well as upon every officer, clerk or other employee of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa. The custody of census and other statistical records pertains solely to the Bureau, the Act 
expressly stating that no individual report or return shall be published or divulged. Moreover, no officer 
or employee of the Bureau is permitted to make a search among the records for information relating to an 
individual return, except for purposes of verification under the Act. The facts and statistics of the census 
may not be used except for’statistical compilations.”’ 
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§8. The Population Census, 1931 


We may now proceed to a detailed description of the questions asked by the Census of 1931, 
which as previously stated comprehended the four subjects of population, agriculture, institu- 
tions and merchandising. The text of the various schedules used is reproduced in Appendix II 


of mutual accommodation and co-ordination. 

No question is of course inserted in the census except after the most careful deliberation, 
and as arule in concurrence with expert opinion, of which there is now a considerable body extant. 
(2) Certainly no question is asked for the mere gratification of curiosity, or from which no result 
of real importance to the country will accrue. Census-taking, of course, is still in process of 
development, and finality or perfection cannot be claimed for any of its methods,—the more so 
as the conditions it must meet are constantly changing. In view, however, of the extent to 
which the success of a census depends upon the active co-operation of all the people—its open- 
ness to misunderstanding and the embarrassment that unthinking criticism may inflict—it may 
be permitted to preface the following review of the census schedules by emphasizing the care 
devoted to the planning of their many details. It may be noted in this connection that a state- 
ment of the purpose of each census question and of the procedure to be followed by the enumer- 
ator in securing the proper reply to each, was issued prior to the Census of 1931 in a booklet. of 
99 pages, intended primarily for purposes of instruction to the census commissioners and 


-fnumerators, and approved by Order in Council (P.C. 25) dated January 8, 1931. 


§9. The Population Schedule 


The first and basic schedule of the census is that on which the details as to each person are 
entered. Supplementing this and exactly reproducing its questions, a”So-called “individual” 
form is used in the case of persons absent for the day at the time of the enumerator’s visit— 
this form being subsequently called for by the enumerator. Again, a special schedule for the 
enumeration of the blind and deaf-mutes is used, its purpose being to facilitate immediate com- 
pilation on behalf of educational and other institutions. Incidentally, blindness, total deafness, 
and deaf-mutism are the only “‘infirmities’’ recorded on the general population schedule, in view 
of the difficulty of securing accurate replies on such points as teeble-mindedness, idiocy, etc., 
though inmates of hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded, etc., are, of course, enumerated. 


Closed House and Absentee Family Cards.—The de jure system of enumeration involves 
special procedure in respect to houses found closed, and in respect to individuals or families found 
in localities other than their permanent residence. In addition to the main census schedules, 
therefore, the enumerators are supplied with cards termed the “closed house” card and the 
“absentee family” card respectively (reproduced in Appendix It). An enumerator on finding a 
closed dwelling makes a return of the fact on the closed house card, obtaining the information 
from neighbours or others in a position to supply it. The details for non-residents and visitors 


(1) Of special importance is the question, what subjects or features in connection with Population 
require the full enumeration of a census and what may be equally well or better treated by the sampling 
method? Onthis point see an article on ‘‘Enumeration and Sampling in the Field of the Census,’’ with 
special reference to Canada, by R. H. Coats and M. C. MacLean, Chief of Census Analysis, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in the Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1931. 
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are similarly entered on the absentee card and forwarded to the Bureau of Statistics. The two 
sets of cards are first ‘matched’ in the Bureau, and the assignment of the individuals as to 
locality made in so far as possible; where a closed house card is received with no corresponding 
' absentee reported, or vice versa, the matter is cleared up by subsequent inquiry. The absentee 
card as previously stated is not used in the case of persons absent for the day only; such cases 
are dealt with on the “individual’’ form above-mentioned. 


$10. Questions on the Population Schedule 


The questions on the Population Schedule employed in the Census of 1931 numbered 40 in 
all, which may be very roughly segregated into groups as follows:— gr! ver" 


6 


(1) Order of visitation, name, locality, description of dwelling; 

(2) Personal description (family, sex, conjugal condition, age); 

(3) Political status (birthplace, year of immigration, year of naturalization, nationality, 
origin, language) ; 

(4) Social condition (literacy, school attendance, religion); 


(5) Heonomic condition (occupation, industry, earnings, unemployment, disability). 


In the case of the questions segregated under (1) and (2) above, no change was made from 
the practice followed in 1921, except for the addition under (1) of the question “Has this family 
a radio?”’—the object being to measure exactly and from all significant angles the use in Canada 
of this important invention. In Group (4), likewise no change of moment was made. In the 
case of Category (3), roughly described as involving the “political status” of the individual, 
while no new questions were introduced, recent developments have considerably increased the 
demand for exact information as to Canadian nationality and have thrown a correspondingly 
heavier burden upon census compilations; an enlargement in the instructions to enumerators 
was accordingly made. Again, under Category (5), the unprecedented extent of unemployment, 
made it necessary to assign nine rubrics to the subject instead of three as in 1921 (the additional 
questions being devoted to causes), and to arrange for an extensive cross-analysis with the other 
pertinent questions on the schedule. It will be desirable, therefore, to discuss in some detail 
the manner in which the Census of 1931 approached these two series of problems, and the addi- 
tional contribution which it has endeavoured to make to the understanding of each. 


S11. National Status and Cognate Subjects in the Census 


The national status of Canada has been in the forefront of political discussion since the 
Great War, more especially since the Imperial Conference of 1926, when Canada and the other 
Dominions were explicitly recognized as (to quote the Report of the Conference) “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” As a by- 
product of this discussion, the question has been asked, how are Canadian Nationality and 
concomitant phenomena to be recorded by the census? who are “Canadians”? how do they 
“qualify” as such? and what is their exact number? Some confusion has characterized certain 
phases of the discussion, for the subject is many-sided and the “approach” of the census is 
multiple as. well as direct. (+) 


Birthplace or Nativity.—The census begins its inquiries on political status with the sub- 
ject of birthplace or nativity: each and every person is asked to state the country where he or 
she was born. In enumerating the Canadian-born, the province of birth is also obtained, as 


(1) On the occasion of the Census of 1921, currency was given in the press to statements that the census 
did not record persons of native-born Canadian parentage as ‘“‘Canadians.”’ This misunderstanding arose 
in part from the fact that the answer ‘‘Canadian’’ was not accepted in reply to the census question on 
racial origin, and in part from confusion as to the distinction existing between the concepts of birthplace, 
nationality or citizenship, and origin. As embarrassment was thereby caused to the 1921 enumeration in 
certain sections, the census procedure was explained in the press, and little or no difficulty on the point 
was encountered in 1931. The matter was the subject of a debate in the House of Commons on April 6, 
1927. 
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throwing light on the movement of Canadians within their own boundaries,—for example, the 
extent to which the West has been peopled from the older provinces. In the case of countries 
whose boundaries were altered by the War, the province or city is obtained in order to make 
allocation in the census reports precise; by the Treaty of Versailles, persons born in, say, Warsaw, 
or in any part of what was formerly Germany, Russia or Austro-Hungary that is now Poland, 
are now to be regarded as having been born in Poland. 


Thus in tabulating the results of this question, the following broad classifications are ob- 
tained: (1) those who are Canadians by birth, with the province of birth; (2) those who are of 
“other British’ birth (these being fellow “British subjects” unless they have renounced their 
British allegiance); and (3) the “foreign-born” according to countries, awho may or may not 
have become Canadian nationals and British subjects. 


In two further questions under the heading of birthplace or nativity, the birthplace of the 
father and.of the mother, respectively, of each person is obtained. These questions throw light 
on the duration of the family residence in Canada, and on certain phases of intermarriage. If 
both the father and the mother, as well as the person himself, have been born in Canada, the 
family is clearly of at least three generations’ residence in Canada. In 1931, the number of 
Canadians of the third generation or more was 5,615,559, while there were 428,892 whose fathers 
alone were born in Canada, and 595,965 whose mothers alone were Canadian-born. Of the 
remainder, 3,719,234 reported both parents born outside of Canada. 


Immigrant Population.—Following on the questions relating to birthplace, the census 
asks two questions that pertain exclusively to persons born outside of Canada and to expatriated 
Canadian-born. The first of these questions asks the ‘‘year of immigration”; the second, the 
“year of naturalization.” From the former the exact “age” of the immigrant population as 
Canadian residents is ascertained, 7.e., their length of domicile in Canada; comparing these 
records with the annual immigration returns, information as to the fluidity of immigrant popula- 


tion is obtained. 


_(Thus we know that/in 1931 the total immigrant population born outside of Canada was 
2,307,525, made up of 748,648 who came to the country during the decade 1921-31, of 669,875 
who came during 1911-21, of 625,174 who came during 1901-11, and of 255,379 who came before 
1901. Comparisons of these figures with those of the immigration movement by years and 
with the figures of births and deaths are of great interest. Thus we know that approximately 
1,300,000 immigrarts arrived in Canada between 1921 and 1931, some 550,000 of whom clearly 
either emigrated or died during the decade. In addition we know that of the immigrants who 
came to Canada prior to 1921 (numbering over 3,200,000 between 1900 and 1921) and of whom 
1,582,052 were found in the Census of 1921, some 850,000 emigrated (making allowance for 
deaths) during 1921-31. Simultaneously the excess of births over deaths in Canada during 
1921-31 was over 1,500,000 and the numbers of repatriated Canadians at least 325,000. 
Apparently nearly half a million Canadian-born also emigrated during the past decade. The 
inter-relation of facts like these are of great importance in considering past and present immi- 
gration policies). 


Not all immigrants are of non-Canadian birth; a few Canadian-born who subsequently 
obtained domicile or citizenship in another country but still later returned to Canada are now 
“immigrants,” the Immigration Department so regarding any Canadian who has lived three years 
or more in another country, if and when he resumes residence in Canada. The Department of 
Immigration since 1924 also maintains statistics of “returned Canadians” from the United 
States, t.e., of Canadians (apart from students and travellers), who have gone to the United States 
for seasonal or other employment, but have returned within a three-years period. 


The “year of immigration’’ question in the census applies to both “British” and “foreign” 
immigrants. A further question on “year of naturalization” applies only to the foreigner (i.e., 
the non-British subject), who alone requires ‘naturalization,’ or the process of admitting the 
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foreigner to Canadian citizenship. (1) The question of naturalization and the year thereof is 
important as showing the relative extent and rapidity with which foreign immigrants of various 
nationalities throw in their lot politically with the country of their adoption. 


Nationality.—We now reach the question proper of nationality or citizenship. The terms 
“national,” ‘nationality,’ “nationalist,” “nationalism,” are often used in a loose or general, 
though understandable, way. The census, which must be specific and clear cut, has a distinct 
question devoted to this subject, its root purpose being to ascertain to what country the person 
owes political allegiance. 


Every Canadian citizen or national, 7.e., every person owing political allegiance to Canada, 
is entered in this column of the census schedule as “Canadian.” The basic legal definition of 
Canadian nationality is to be found in the Immigration Act, which defines a Canadian citizen as: 
(1) any person born in Canada who has not subsequently become the citizen of a foreign 
state; (2) any British subject who has been domiciled for five years in Canada; (3) any 
subject of a foreign power who has become naturalized and has not subsequently become an 
alien or lost Canadian domicile. (R.S. Canada, 1927, c. 93, Section 27b). 


The part which Canada played in the negotiating of the Peace Treaty and her subsequent 
enrollment as a member of the League of Nations necessitated an enlargement of the terms of 
the Immigration Act above cited. In other words, there arose the need of an official definition 
of the term ‘‘Canadian citizen” as distinct from ‘British subject’’—a definition that would be 
internationally recognized. An act was accordingly passed by the Parliament of Canada in 1922 
entitled “‘An Act to define Canadian nationals and to provide for the renunciation of Canadian 
nationality” (R.S. Canada, 1927, c. 21). It defined a Canadian national as, (1) any British 
subject who is a Canadian citizen within the meaning of the Immigration Act; (2) the wife of 
any such person; and (3) any person born out of Canada whose father was a Canadian national 
at the time of that person’s birth, or, with regard to persons born before the passing of the Act, 
any person whose father at the time of such birth possessed all the qualifications of a Canadian 
national as defined in the Act. It went on to describe the procedure necessary in the renunciation 
of Canadian citizenship. Thus there is now a statute establishing a class of ‘(Canadian citizen” 
within the wider class of “British subject.’”” No one can be a Canadian citizen without being a 
British subject, but there was a time when persons admitted to naturalization in Canada might 
not be able to qualify as British subjects outside of Canada. 


Under the section as to children above cited, a child born of Canadian parents in a foreign 
country retains his Canadian citizenship up to the age of 21 (providing his parents have retained 
theirs), or until he elects to be a citizen either of the country in which he was born or of some other 
country. 


It will be seen from the above that Canadian nationality has several bases. The census 
covers each of the phases that have been mentioned, and though instances of inexact definitions 
being given to the enumerator may occur (in the case of Canadians who have adopted foreign 
allegiance and have not been formally repatriated on returning to Canada special care was found 
necessary), there is no reason to believe that it does not obtain a substantially accurate measure- 
ment of this highly important phase of the national life. 


(1) The Naturalization Act (R.S. Canada, 1927, c. 138) provides that the following persons shall be 
deemed to be British subjects and therefore requiring only domicile and not naturalization to become 
Canadian citizens: 

(a) ‘‘Any person born within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance; and 

(b) *“‘Any person born out of His Majesty’s dominions, whose father was a British subject at the time 
of that person’s birth and either was born within His Majesty’s allegiance or was a person to whom a 
certificate of naturalization had been granted; and 

(c) ‘‘Any person born on board a British ship whether in foreign territorial waters or not.’’ 

Provided (1) ‘“‘that the child of a British subject, whether that child was born before or after the 
passing of this Act, shall be deemed to have been born within His Majesty’s allegiance if born in a place 
where by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other lawful means, His Majesty exercises 
jurisdiction over British subjects.”’ 

(2) ‘‘The wife of a British subject shall be deemed to be a British subject.” 

(3) ‘‘A woman, who, having been an alien, has by or in consequence of her marriage become a British 
subject, shall not, by reason only of death of her husband or the dissolution of her marriage, cease to be a 
British subject.’’ 
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The sum total of Canadian nationals is of course not ascertainable through the Canadian 
Census alone. That sum includes Canadians who have left Canada for permanent domicile 
elsewhere, retaining their Canadian citizenship (with such of their foreign-born children as may 
elect to hold Canadian nationality), the only sources of information for whom are the censuses 
of the countries in which they are living. We know, for example, that in 1930 there were 1 278,421 
persons residing in the United States who had been born in Canada, and that of these, 368,557 


had retained their Canadian citizenship. The Bureau of Statistics has secured as full a return. 


as possible of Canadian nationals resident in other countries. 


Origin.—The next phase of the subject covered by the census deals with the “origins’” 
or sources from which the Canadian population-has.been derived. The information sought under 
this heading is popularly described as involving the concept of “race,” but this is not always 
the case. In a biological and ethnological sense, the term “race”’ signifies a physical differenti- 
ation (as in shape of head, stature, color of skin, etc.) between groups of the human species, such 
as exists between the black and white races, or under the latter heading between the Nordic, Alpine 
and Mediterranean groups: Obviotsly the census cannot pursue inquiry in a field of the latter 
character, the more so as ethnologists themselves are by no means agreed upon the principles of 
race classification. Yet some valuable light is thrown by the Canadian Census upon this region. 
The practical procedure is as follows: 


First, all persons of the black, yellow, red or brown races are entered as N egro, Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindu, Indian, Malayan as the case may be, (orientals being segregated by country of 
origin). Obviously it is obligatory, so long as the Chinese Immigration Act or the special arrange- 
ments with regard to Japanese and Hindu immigration exist, that we should know the exact, 
situation in Canada to which these policies apply. In the case likewise of the Canadian aborig- 
ines the enumeration is on distinctly racial lines. arn a ae” 


For the remaining elements of the population, those namely which derived originally from 
Europe,—consisting in the main of the descendants of the English, Irish, Scottish, French, German 
and other European colonists,—the question as to “origin” usually elicits the original place of 
residence and implied cultural surroundings of the family before its transfer to the North Ameri- 
can continent. In most cases, therefore, the replies to the census question indicate the country 
or section of Europe from which the family originally came,—as English, Scottish, Irish, Welsh, 
French, Dutch, German, Polish, Ukrainian, etc.,—being terms relatively homogeneous from a 
cultural standpoint. 


The term “origin” therefore, as used by the census, has a combined biological, cultural and 


geographical significance. It suggests whence our people come and the implied biological strain 


Sn ree oT 


and cultural background ; following popular usage, the terms, ‘English stock,” ‘(French stock,” 
“Italian stock,” etc., are employed to describe the sum total of the biological and cultural 
characteristics which distinguish such groups from others. In the case of the descendants of the 
original French colonists, who possess certain definite rights under the Canadian Constitution 
recognized since 1763, and who number nearly one-third of the present population of Canada, 
there is of course a further and special obligation ; from a population of not over 70,000 at the 


time of the British conquest, the French stock has grown to a total (between Canada and the i 


United States) little short of four and one-half millions today. 


In tracing origin in the case of those of European descent the line is through the father. 
By applying this rule rigorously, those of mixed family origin are (by the law of large numbers). 
resolved with a fair degree of accuracy into their constituent elements. Family name is often an 
index (Miller is English, but Mueller is German). For Indians, the line is through the mother, 
and the tribe name is likewise ascertained, as Chippewa, Blackfoot, Cree, etc. All who are: 
found on Indian reserves as wards of the Government are counted as Indians. In the case of the- 
black or yellow races, persons deriving through either parent are so named. 


In recruiting a population from outside sources, the main problem is the assimilation of. 
diverse ay Such features as illiteracy, the tendency to learn and Speak the national. 


languages, types~of offences, etc., vary greatly as between different stocks. Illiteracy, for | 


example, persists among the Canadian population in evident relation to origin, notwithstanding, 

the uniform operation of Canadian educational and other environment. Internt irriage likewise- 

varies as within Northern and Northwestern European stocks and those of Southeastern Europe.. 
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Knowledge of this kind is not of theoretical interest alone but invades the field of ‘practical 
politics.”’ 


Language.—The language spoken by the people of a country has a distinct bearing upon 
its problems of nationality and assimilation. With the exception of religion, no individual right 
or heritage is more highly prized or more jealously guarded. In Canada, French as well as 
English has been an official language from the earliest times. The census therefore asks three 
questions of each person as to language: (1) Whether he or she can speak English; (2) Whether 
he or she can speak French; and (3) What language is spoken as mother tongue. By mother 
tongue is meant the language commonly spoken in the home; in the case of immigrants it is 
usually the language spoken before coming to Canada. 


Religion.—Finally, the census requires each person to state what is the religious denomin- 
ation or community to which he or she adheres or belongs, or which he or she favours. The 
census in many countries omits any question as to religion, because of its decidedly personal 
nature. In such cases the need is met by data periodically collected from the headquarters of 
the various churches. The latter method, though it secures a mass of valuable details regarding 
church membership and finance, does not include non-adherents to an organized denomination, 
and renders comparisons difficult. In Canada, therefore, a question on religion has always 
appeared in the census, where it has proved valuable in conjunction with the data on nativity, 
race, origin and language. It is of course not easy, in view of the wide variations in religious 
faiths, to secure clear-cut definitions in each and every case. In the 1931 Census, for example, 
special efforts and instructions were found necessary to avoid confusion as between adherents of 
the Greek Catholic Church and adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church, and as between Presby- 
terians who entered the United Church and those who remained outside of that organization. 


The matters discussed in the foregoing, it will be seen, affect some of the most fundamental 
interests of the individual, involving at points technical or legal considerations of considerable 
subtlety. Yet they must be handled by the census in a simple and even colloquial way, by 
enumerators of ordinary education and training, collecting their information from “the man on 
the street’’ unfamiliar with the problems of census method. Particularly does this apply to the 
fact that a complete and final view of this subject is obtainable only by considering its several 
phases not only in and by themselves but in the mass and in their relation to each other. 


§12. Occupations and Industry 


No change was made in 1931 from the previous census in the questions put regarding occu- 
pations, industry, class of worker and earnings (the basic factors in economic status), but a new. 
and greatly improved dual system of classification for occupations and industries, representing 
detailed study of conditions in Canada and of census practice in other countries was adopted. 
The system was issued in two printed volumes in advance of the census for the instruction and 
‘use of the coding staff. In it about_12,000_possible occupational designations are combined 
“under some 400 occupational classes, while the industries and services to which the occupations 
may be assigned number approximately 2,000, assembled under 200 classes. 


The “double code,”’ as it is sometimes called, means the classification of the gainfully occu- 
pied in respect to occupation as well as industry. The two points of view are radically different. 
Occupation is the kind of work a person performs, irrespective of where or for what purpose it is 
performed. A carpenter, for example, may belong to the building industry, if employed by a 
builder, or to the mining industry, if employed in a mine. Hence the classification of the gain- 
fully occupied by occupation represents the bringing together of all persons in the same type of 
work irrespective of the industries in which they may be employed. On the other hand, the 
system of industrial classification of the working population implies the grouping together of all 
those who contribute their labour to the making of a particular product or the rendering of a 
special service regardless of the diversity of their occupations. For example, the building or 
mining industry employs not only persons pursuing building trades or mine-working occupations 
respectively but also a number in supervisory, clerical, transport, etc., occupations. Occupation 
determines many factors of prime importance to the individual (e.g. health), and it is essential 
that a comprehensive view of it be obtained by the census. But industrial association or the 
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grouping together of persons of varying occupations for specific ends has no less important 
economic implications; unemployment, for example, may follow industrial rather than occupa- 
tional lines. 


In the past the Canadian classification scheme was in the main an occupational classification 
on an industrial framework; a complete cross-classification of industry by occupations was not 
possible. The tables prepared for the volume of occupations of the 1931 Census, however, will 
classify the gainfully occupied not only by occupation but also by industry, and in addition 
industry will be cross-classified by occupation for Canada as a whole. This method of pre- 
sentation will disclose for the first time the industrial distribution of the occupations of Canada. 


§13. Wage-Earners 


(a) Earnings.—The compilation of the data on earnings will be extended as compared with 
previous censuses to show totals by industries as well as by occupations over the period June 1, 
1930, to June 1, 1931. oe he AE 


(b) Unemployment.—The emergence of unemployment on a scale never before experienced 
in the Dominion led to a considerable amplification of the census questions devoted to this out- 
standing manifestation of the economic collapse. In 1921, when the subject first appeared in 
the census, three questions were devoted to unemployment. In 1931, these were expanded into 
nine, chiefly for the purpose of throwing additional light on the causes of unemployment. The 
questions were in two series, the first two questions dealing with persons found not at work on 
the census date, June 1, 1931, with a statement of the cause in each case. The second series 
dealt with the number of weeks of time lost during the preceding twelve months, the time-loss 
being apportioned under the six headings of “no job,” “illness,” “accident, strike or lockout,” 
“temporary lay-off’ and “other cause.” The inquiry as to unemployment was limited to those 
specified as ‘‘wage-earners” under the heading of the schedule dealing with class of worker. In 
framing the questions the Bureau had the assistance of the Dominion Department of Labour 
and of officers of leading labour organizations. 
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§14. The Census of Agriculture, 1931 


Four schedules were used for the collection of the Census of Agriculture. The statistics for 
each farm were collected on the first or principal farm schedule, while a second schedule was 
used in recording the number of horses, cattle, poultry, bees, etc., found within urban limits, 
together with their products and the products of market gardens, town orchards, etc. A third 
schedule was devoted to vacant and abandoned farms, while a special form was used in obtaining 
the values per bushel of field crops,—the enumerator being required to supply on this an estimate 
of the average value per unit for his enumeration area, instead of obtaining such values on the 
individual farm schedule as in previous censuses. For census purposes a farm is defined as ‘‘all 
land, being over one acre in extent, directly operated or farmed by one person, either with his 
own labour alone or with the help of members of his family or hired employees.’ 


The principal farm schedule was drawn up in consultation with the several branches of the 
Departments of Agriculture of the Dominion and of the Provinces, with which the Bureau also: 
collaborates in its monthly crop reporting system and in its annual statistics of agriculture. The 
staffs of agricultural colleges throughout the Dominion also contributed advice. Altogether 
178 different sources were appealed to, from whom 292 concrete suggestions were received. The 
Bureau also profited materially by the suggestions and sample schedules prepared and distributed 
by The International Institute of Agriculture during 1925-28, looking to the taking of a World 
Census of Agriculture in 1930-31 on uniform lines. The principal schedule was enlarged from 
1921 by the addition of questions on farm population and workers, the movement of population 
between rural and urban, farm mortgages, farm taxes and the causes of ciop failure, as well as 
by various amplifications in detail; altogether it included 605 questions (compared with 540 
in 1921), segregated under the following headings: farm operator; farm workers; farm popu- 
lation; farm acreage and tenure; condition of farm land; farm values; farm mortgage; farm 
expenses; farm facilities; acreages of 1931 crops sown; 1930 crops harvested and sold (grain. 
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‘fodder, roots, seeds); irrigated crops; farm garden; market garden; orchard fruits; small 
fruits; grapes; greenhouse establishments; nursery acreage and products; forest products; 
maple syrup and sugar; live stock and animal products in all important phases; co-operative 
marketing and purchasing. 


During April and May, 1931, a copy of the principal farm schedule was mailed from the 
Bureau to each farmer, with a request that he examine it carefully and fill it in, holding it in 
readiness for the visit of the enumerator during June. This considerably expedited the work 
and was otherwise productive of good results. The names of the farmers were obtained from 
the Post Office Department’s rural mail delivery lists ; 650,000 farm schedules were sent to the 
farmers and 10,000 to newspapers and clergy. 


§15. The Census of Institutions, 1931 


The Census of Institutions was undertaken to ascertain the number and types of institutions 
in Canada, their geographic distribution, the value of their lands, buildings and equipment, their 
administration staffs and the numbers of their inmates, with personal facts regarding the latter 
calculated to throw light on their condition. The governing clause of the Statistics Act (clause 
19, (e) ) specifies ‘municipal, educational, charitable, penal and other institutions,” but as munici- 
pal and educational activities are now covered annually by the Bureau, the present census was 
limited to the following four classes: (1) Hospitals and Sanatoria, for the care of the sick, in- 
cluding out-patient departments and day nurseries; (2) Mental and Neurological Institutions; 
(3) Penal, Reformative and Corrective Institutions; and (4) Charitable and Benevolent Institu- 
‘tions, for adults and children, including almshouses, homes and houses of refuge for adults, 
institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, orphanages, institutions for neglected and dependent 
children, child-placing agencies such as Children’s Aid Societies, Juvenile Immigration Societies, 
etc. These four classes of institutions may be regarded as reflecting respectively four prevalent 
types of social pathology, namely, physical, mental, moral and economic. 


As the great majority of these institutions are in receipt of Provincial or Municipal aid, 
or are under the control or supervision of Government Departments, a fairly complete list was 
obtainable in anticipation of the census. In the first instance all inmates and officers were 
enumerated on the population schedule, each superintendent or chief officer being appointed as 
census enumerator for the institution under his charge. The returns thus obtained, after entry 
in the Census of Population compilations, were made the basis of a further and intensive inquiry, 
constituting the Census of Institutions proper, under which a series of special forms was sent to 
each institution, covering (a) the movement of population for each institution during 1930— 
admissions, readmissions, transfers, discharges, etc.; (b) administration staff ; (c) financial state- 
ment—value of land, buildings, equipment, etc. (The schedules are reproduced in full detail 
in the volume of the Census Report devoted to the Census of Institutions). In the case of mental 
and neurological institutions and of penal, reformative and corrective institutions, a supplement- 
ary schedule for each inmate was secured, covering such points as psychoses, mental status, 
social habits, physical defects, antecedents of various kinds, ete. The co-operation of Provincial 
Government Departments, officials of Hospital Organizations, directors of Child Welfare Soci- 
eties, as well as of the superintendents of institutions, in securing prompt and full replies to these 
schedules is gratefully acknowledged. 


It is planned, with the present census as basis, to establish annual statistics for the first 
three classes of institutions above mentioned, in co-operation with the different Provincial 
Departments concerned, with in the case of the fourth class a quinquennial survey. With the 
Census of Population providing the fundamental social record of the people, and with the pro- 
gress that has now been made in education, employment, immigration, criminal and vital statis- 
tics, the present Census of Institutions will materially extend the range of social inquiry in 
Canada. On only one important section of the statistical field are data almost wholly lacking, 
namely, the operations, revenues, expenditures, etc., of social and welfare organizations. 
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$16. The Census of Distribution, 1931—Merchandising and Service 
Establishments 


On production in its various phases we have now fairly complete statistics on an annual 
basis in Canada. The annual Industrial Census, which was written into the Statistics Act in 
1918, provides effectively for recording the products of mines, fisheries, forests, power plants and 
manufactures, with the subsidiary phenomena of capital, labour, fuel consumption, and other 
factors—the whole in collaboration with the several Dominion and Provincial Departments 
concerned in specific sections of the field. Agricultural production is similarly covered from 
year to year. Apart, however, from the grain trade, the marketing of live stock and of certain 
animal and other products, no data are systematically available with regard to the extended 
and ramifying operations which bring the multifarious products of industry into the hands of 
the ultimate consumer. Yet the number of persons employed in distribution is nearly half a 
- million, while the volume of internal trade, represented by wholesale and retail merchandising 
and service establishments, is two and one-half times that of imports and exports. In 1921-23 
a first attempt to remedy this omission was made by the Bureau of Statistics by collecting the 
names and addresses of merchandising concerns through the census enumerators and addressing 
a questionnaire to them later from the Bureau, but facilities were lacking for completing a com- 
prehensive survey. The occasion of the 1931 Census was accordingly taken to meet the situation 
on broadly similar lines as follows: 


On a schedule which is reproduced in Appendix II, the enumerators of population and 
agriculture were instructed to collect the names, addresses, and certain other elementary facts 
regarding each wholesale or retail merchandising or service establishment found operating in 
their respective enumeration areas. The returns received from the field were checked with 
directories, financial records, etc., and card indexed according to a classification scheme pre- 
pared in advance. A schedule was then addressed to each establishment according to the nature 
of business or size of operations. The schedules are reprinted in the volumes of the Census 
Report in which the final results are published, but as an indication of the scope and general 
method of the investigation they may be listed as follows: 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS: 


Retail Schedule No. 1.—For establishments doing business under $10,000. 
“§ %e 2.—For establishments doing business from $10,000 to $25,000. 

3.—For food stores doing business over $25,000. 

4.—For drug stores doing business over $25,000. 

se ‘: 5.—For other stores doing business over $25,000. 

‘ 6.—For automobile dealers. 

7.—For larger service establishments (theatres, laundries, cleaning 
and pressing, barber shops, beauty parlors, shoe repair shops, 
cartage and transportation, and other service, repair and amuse- 
ment establishments). 

>, +; 8.—For hotels. 

9.—Capital structure and ownership form. 
10.—For bakeries reporting also to Industrial Census. 
11.—For farm products bought or taken in from farmers by retail 
merchants in places of less than 10,000 population. 

12.—For dairies reporting also to Industrial Census. 

13.—For butcher shops (meat animals slaughtered). 

14.—For channels of sales distribution. Manufacturing firms. 

15.—For co-operative organizations. 


WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS: 


Wholesale Schedule No. 1.—General (large establishments). 
= 2.—Food products. 
ss ss 3.—General (smaller establishments). 
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MULTIPLE ORGANIZATIONS: 


Multiple Schedule No. 1A.—Wholesale general (all other than oil and gasoline stations). 
ne 1B.—Wholesale oil and gasoline stations (bulk tank). 

1C.—Chain store warehouses (wholesale). 

5A.—Retail general. 

5B.—Retail oil and gasoline filling stations. 


$17. Summary of Census Questions 


Summing up, the total number of questions asked through the enumerators of the Census 
of 1931, compared with the preceding decennial census was as follows: 


eer Census Census 
Schedule Subject of 1921 | of 1931 


17/ Population 5.7. h i oi Sanuaurtaees Rebate me omae ee ane el lial eee 35 40 

7 |Supplemental schedule for the blind and for deaf-mutes....................000 5 

$i: ARTICUIGUE GD Woon ce waciney ccs 8 ok Se Res te OE, eee See ie a eee a a 469 605 

2a/Vacant farms and abandoned farms...............0000ecceeccceeeec cee ece nee ee enn! - 17 

é |Animals, animal products, ete., not on farms.....4./.).10se)/a,fe bdo oe ee 52 52 

10/Merchandising and Service Establishments..................... nie) sYatepacileteys <tlae TPE oe 4 10 
Total cS hids. Soe eines Held OO sir See cee PRO ee 565 730 


The above does not include the questionnaires sent out by the Bureau to Institutions and to 
Establishments in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments. 


§18. Organization for Taking the Census, 1931 


Up to and including the Census of 1901, each census of Canada was taken by an organization 
created de novo, and consequently lacking experience both in the planning and execution of a 
census—in the relating of the census questions to the general body of statistics as described in 
an earlier paragraph, and in the technique of the enumeration and compilation process. To 
remedy this defect a permanent census office was established in 1905. This now constitutes 
one of the branches of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, its function being to-maintain con- 
nection between census and census, thus enhancing its continuous and cumula re character; 
to ensure a better adaptation of the census to current needs and conditions; anéto form the 
nucleus and directing centre of the much larger personnel which the actual work of the census 
involves. The latter falls under two main headings: (a) the collection of the data, for which an 
army of field officers and men are employed for a period of some weeks ; and (b) the compilation 
and tabulation of the census reports, for which a special provision of the Civil Service Act per- 
mits the retention of a staff of several hundred temporary employees for a maximum of three 
years. The far-flung nature of both these phases—the drawing up of the schedules and of the 
instructions governing each item thereon; ‘the delimitation of the exact area to be covered by 
each of the 14,000 enumerators; the appointing and instructing of the latter; the apportioning 
and forwarding of the necessary schedules in each case and the receipt back of the completed 
returns; together with each handling of the latter in the numerous processes to which they are 
subjected in the Bureau, which involves not only the checking and summation of hundreds of 
millions of entries, but their cross-classification and analysis from numerous points of view; all 
combine to emphasize the necessity of the most careful planning in advance of every step down 
to the final stages, if disastrous confusion and waste are not to be encountered. The time element 
is also important, for the work must be conducted with the utmost rapidity and part passu in 
its several parts if the results are to have practical value. As the United States Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Census remarked “few persons other than those employed on the census realize 
the magnitude of the undertaking or the difficulty of carrying it to completion within the period 
prescribed by law.” (2) 


(1) Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1923, p. 632. When the first census of the 
Turkish Republic was taken in 1927 a suspension of ordinary business throughout the country was required 
and an immobilization of transport by land and sea for twenty-four hours. 
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$19. The Field Work 


For the purposes of the census, the Statistics Act requires that the country be first divided 
into “census districts” corresponding as nearly as possible with the federal electoral divisions or 
constituencies for the time being—this in view of the association of the census with parliamentary 
representation. Each ‘census district’? is then to be subdivided into “census subdistricts”’ or 
units of enumeration, the latter to correspond where possible with electoral (polling) subdivisions 
throughout the country. For territories without established boundaries or subdivisions special 
census divisions and subdivisions are created. Each census district is in charge of a supervisory 
“eensus commissioner”; under the commissioner a “census enumerator” is assigned to each 
census subdistrict. The census enumerator is the only census official coming into direct contact 
with the general public; he it is who makes the house-to-house and farm-to-farm canvass and 
who is primarily responsible for the details collected on the census schedules. The necessity of 
providing that no more nor no less than a suitable amount of work should be assigned to each 
enumerator (experience has demonstrated this to be a population of 600-800 in ordinary rural | 
districts, and of 1,200-1,800 in urban), with similar provision in the case of census commissioners, 
renders departure necessary in many cases from the electoral boundaries; several of the federal 
constituencies are too large or too varied in physical or economic character to admit of satisfac- 
tory control by a single commissioner and are accordingly divided—and the polling subdivisions 
are not always convenient as census subdistricts. In all such cases, however, the division is 
effected in a way that permits compilation of the results in the form required for the purposes 
had in mind by the Act. The drawing up of the scheme of census districts and subdistricts is 
a task of considerable magnitude; it is put in hand about two years in advance of the census. 
date, and is carried out not only in the light of conditions revealed in the preceding census, but in 
consultation with local officials, so that no inhabited area may be overlooked or left unprovided 
with the organization best suited. It may be added that the total number of subdistricts embraced 
in the 1931 organization was 15,167 compared with 11,428 in 1921. 


The instructing of the field officers of the census was carried out as follows: on appointment 
by the Minister some four months prior to the date of the census, each census commissioner was 
supplied with a set of schedules, instructions, regulations and statutory provisions appertaining 
to the census, together with a detailed description and map of his district. After an interval he 
was visited by a representative of the Bureau (the chief or assistant chief of the Census Branch) 
who discussed the work with him until satisfied as to his thorough understanding of it. The 
necessary oath of office was then administered (Statistics Act Section 6), and the commissioner 
proceeded to the first detail of his task, that of examining and passing upon the descriptions of 
the subdistricts into which his district was divided. On assurance in this way that every section 
of the district was effectively provided for, the appointment of the enumerators was proceeded. 
with—this being withheld until the weeks immediately preceding the census. 


The selection and appointment of the enumerators was primarily in the hands of the com- 
missioners, under an instruction that only persons of intelligence and probity and thoroughly 
familiar with the topography of the subdistrict should be chosen. Even when reduced to the 
simplest terms the work of the census enumerator is highly responsible and far removed from 
routine. Organizing ability, conscientiousness and realization of the importance of the work and 
of the difficulties which shortcoming in any particular involves are sine quibus non. Local 
officials, therefore, particularly school-teachers, were given the preference, except in the case of 
assessors or others associated with taxation. After nomination, the enumerators were instructed 
by the commissioners in much the same way as the latter by the Bureau, 7.e., after being supplied 
with the various census documents they were assembled in groups at convenient locations, when 
full oral instructions were added and points in doubt cleared up. At the conclusion of such 
instruction a written examination was held, each nominee being required to make the proper 
entries on the various census schedules for a hypothetical family and farm, the description of 
which was supplied by the Bureau. The written entries were then forwarded to the Bureau for 
inspection prior to notification of appointment. 


On completion of his enumeration, each census enumerator was required to deliver the 
schedules in person to the commissioner for examination as to their satisfactoriness prior to 
acceptance for dispatch to the Bureau. All payments to enumerators were made only on voucher 
by the commissioner. 
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Altogether there were employed in the 1931 Census, 254 census commissioners in 257 
census districts, and 13,886 census enumerators in 15,167 census subdistricts. The number of 
districts and subdistricts by provinces, with comparative figures for the Census of 1921 , 1s shown 
in the following statement :— 


ae 


Census of 1921 Census of 1931 
Province Number Number 
are! sh of Census pean of ae 
AAI. J Baehige ub- 

Districts ictriate Districts distrieta 
Prince Kdward Island?22 i. 1.gicts spt ee ee, ee 3 157 3 187 
Nova Beotian yi... sts dni ste ttg ita Cnet eneoae ae a 14 767 13 873 
New Brunswick lyiccq: desi oot sc eet a eee? Same iti 454 12 558 
Qine betes Ga ai eis oietsic RANE eS See A I ce a 71 2,820 tf 3,703 
Ontario). Missa strata sadaroken Mens oe eee Sat ae aes Gaaee el ae 83 4,226 83 4,890 
Manitoba, -° ees eascgere cst cteity ete ee ween net EEA 15 633 17 909 
Saskatchowaniisc...4a. cbt Agee 1. cate Peteeceeee ee MEE eae ede 16 932 21 1,767 
Alberta. <2 3257) cieh fay acd Wag Geet 5 eR tt, need eg mao eas Onin 13 700 17 1,196 
British Column bia? 2yyeoe ... ee a ak ARE Ae A 1G; 716 16 1,020 
ROHS, ae A et etg te tc wel ew eae, eae at Oa. ie ale ee - 18 1 19 
Northwest Territories ..cc.0,us -. 2 tee ee ee - 2 1 38 
Royal CanadianNawy @2..£ oil ih eas cp eel eit s, ben tiga oe - 3 1 if 
Candida |. 7; 15 fuente aie a ee ae B 241 11,428 257 15,167 


The number of enumeration areas and the number of enumerators employed by sex in each 
province is shown in the following statement: — 


Enumera- Number of Enumerators 
Province tion — ——— 
Areas Total Males Females 

Prince Rdward Island i) argh ener it eee ee ee 187 180 165 15 
Nova Séotia 4/20) ileal sche vat ae See eae ee ae, ea 873 836 642 194 
New Bruna wick n.cis soters Soba ctl aetaa: Maan eC idl ea 558 495 447 ; 48 
Que et). gcr cra. sche conte Se Meee eet | eee ae ot 3,703 3, 469 3, 234 235 
Ontarios: acy tiled Hears ae a arts opens Beene 4,890 4,769 4,257 512 
Manito bang... occa sransic 0. oid <i ee ere oriee ne epee enor eal 909 869 826 43 
Saskatehewan oti. i aswcume nc fUee Peak ee ane ae Bee ee 1, 767 1,335 1, 262 73 
Alberta: : 55 GaSe ad. EUR Ge Seale ae a ReN ee alee bee 1,196 1,013 957 56 
British Colum Dig. op coe s te ie ee ane eee en a Cee 1,020 857 786 71 

MMO: SF cies. ar tap Puke ne ee Late Sie aes 19 15 15 - 

Northwest, Lerritories: i siete wae Nee ef ee a a eine 38 41 41 = 

Royal Canadian’ Navy..2...c.02 as Le ees ee et ee 7 7 7 - 
ADAG Sos soue bing Bees on ee ee, ee 15, 167 13, 886 12,629 1, 247 


A record of the occupation of each enumerator was obtained. The most numerously repre- 
‘sented occupations were as follows:— 


Farmers 4,752; Clerks 819; Homemakers 708; Students 653; Salesmen 585; Merchants 
563; Retired and No Occupation 513; Agents 432; Accountants 374; Insurance Agents 285; 
Labourers 274; Book-keepers 194; Carpenters 175; Teachers 171; Indian Agents 114; Steno- 
graphers 89; Royal Canadian Mounted Police 76; Painters 74; Mechanics 71; Machinists 68; 
Travellers 58; Fishermen 56; Contractors 51; Lawyers 49; Notaries 47; Electricians 46; 
Clergymen 44; Miners 43; Brokers 43 ; Printers 42; Grain Buyers 42; Ranchers 40 ; Managers 
40; Tailors 36; Foremen 35; Blacksmiths 34; Shippers 34; Butchers 33; Farmers’ Sons 32; 
Secretaries 29; Gardeners 27; Telegraph Operators 27; Scalers 26; Veterinary Surgeons 26; 
Barbers 25; Plumbers 25; Prospectors 25. 


The payment of census commissioners and census enumerators is almost entirely on a 
piece basis, i.e., according to the population, farms, etc., with provision for certain travelling 
and other expenses and for special rates in special cases. The regulations on rates and allow- 
ances are reprinted in Appendix III. In the case of the commissioners they include a series of 
special allowances; the statement therefore serves as listing the census districts. 


It will be appreciated that for a census which must cover half a continent, only a part of 
which has been brought under settlement, and where wide variations of natural conditions prevail 
in the remainder, the above description is by no means complete. Even in parts adjacent to 
settlement, many areas called for arrangements of a special character, such as the organization 
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of expeditions by pack train, canoe, motor boat or even airplane. For the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and in the remote and seldom visited northern regions of Ontario and Quebec, the 
co-operation of the fur-trading companies and of different church missions was enlisted—many 
of whose reports recorded physical difficulties overcome and conditions among the native inhabit- 
ants far removed in character from the usual census document. In other outlying areas the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police conducted the census (including Bache Peninsula and Elles- 
mere Island—only 750 miles from the North Pole), while the Indian Department performed a 
like service for the Indian population on reserves or otherwise within its jurisdiction. The 
Department of the Interior co-operated in the lower Mackenzie River valley as in the previous 
census. For the Arctic regions the schedules were dispatched a year before the census date by 
_ the S.8. Beothic, which during the ensuing months visited points where the native population 
~ of these regions is congregated; certain of these returns were forwarded by radio. 


Publicity.—No statement of the preparatory organization of the census would be com- 
plete without reference to the means taken to interest the general public and enlist their co- 
operation in giving prompt and accurate replies and otherwise assisting in the work. On May 15, 
proclamation of the census was made by His Excellency the Governor General. (For text of 
proclamation see Appendix IV.) Concurrently, advertisements as to the purpose and function 
of the Census were inserted during May in leading newspapers, (an example is reproduced 
below), this being preceded or succeeded by a series of press releases dealing with specific 
questions in the enumeration (eleven of such releases were made), as well as by a comprehensive 
pamphlet entitled ‘““The Coming Census—How it is Taken, Why it is Taken,” which was made 
the basis in whole or in part for numerous articles in the press. The clergy of the country were 
circularized as to the census question bearing on religion. Through the good offices of the 
Moving Picture Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce a film depicting various 
census operations was exhibited in the cities, towns and villages throughout Canada. On the | 
eve of the census a radio talk by the Honourable the Minister of Trade and Commerce relayed 
throughout Canada made an appeal for co-operation with the enumerators, while similar talks 
by different officers of the Bureau and by census commissioners at local stations on various 
phases of the census gave explanations designed to facilitate the work in the field. 


eT 


Copy of Census Advertisement, 1931 
The Census of Canada, 1931 


In the opening weeks of June every family in every city and town and on every farm 
will be visited by a representative of the Government for the purpose of taking the Seventh 
Census of Canada. 

The census provides the foundation on which all our economic and social inform- 
ation rest. It measures the human element of the country—the numbers, sex, age, 
nationality, occupations, religion, etc., of the people, so that a true record of national 
development may be obtained for use in formulating policies for the further progress of 
the nation. 

No person can be harmed in any way by furnishing the information required. The 
census has nothing to do with taxation, with military service, with the compulsion of 
school attendance, with immigration, or the enforcement of any Dominion, Provincial, 
or Municipal law or regulation. 

You are under legal obligation—subject to penalty—to answer all inquiries made on 
the census schedule, but you are assured that your answers will be treated in absolute 
confidence by the census enumerators and by the Bureau of Statistics. 

I earnestly urge upon all persons to answer promptly, completely and accurately all 
inquiries addressed to them by the census enumerators or employees of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Issued by 


H. H. STEVENS, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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Completion of the Field Work.—Differences in the nature and extent of the questions 
make exact comparison with previous censuses difficult, but it may be said that the field work in 
1931 was completed with more than the usual expedition, and without untoward incident of more 
than minor proportions. Under the regulations, work must be begun by the enumerators promptly 


‘on June first and continued uninterruptedly and with all possible dispatch until its completion, 


no census officer who has once subscribed to the oath of office being permitted to resign or aban- 
don his employment. The arrangement in the vast majority of cases permits of completion by 
the enumerator within a fortnight or three weeks’ time—especially in urban areas—the whole 
being calculated to ensure receipt of the revised returns from the commissioners by July (though 


“many were received earlier) except for the more remote and sparsely settled areas. From the 


accompanying statement it will be seen that somewhat better time was made with the enumer- 
ation than in 1921, notwithstanding that the main schedules called for a larger amount of data, 
77-6 p.c. of the returns being in at the end of July, 1931, compared with 67-8 p.ec. by 
July, 1921, while the percentages at the end of August were 94-9 and 93-8, respectively. The 
prevailing unemployment rendered the task of obtaining suitable enumerators much easier than 
in 1921, and there were few if any serious criticisms of the results of the census as announced 
by cities and towns during the summer and autumn months of 1931. (4) 


(1) Though the results of the Census of 1931 by local areas escaped challenge to an exceptional 
degree, their divergence from local estimates as given out by directory companies, assessors, voters’ 
lists, etc., is the occasion of such frequent comment as to warrant repetition of the following explanatory 
statements which were issued in 1921: 


City Directory Results.—A city directory is not an enumeration of the population. It omits 
entirely a large proportion, sometimes more than one-half, namely wives and children. On the 
other hand, it may contain duplicate entries, as of business men at their residences and at their places of 
business; it also contains some names of non-residents, as of business men living outside the municipality. 
The population figures given out by city directory publishers are not the sum of the persons entered, but 
are estimates arrived at by adding the number of names and multiplying the result by an arbitrary figure 
usually 2} to 23. Such estimates cannot be compared with a census which enumerates every Man, woman 
and child once only at the place of permanent residence. In most Canadian cities, the city directory results 
and the Census are widely apart. ~~ 


Assessment Rolls.—Assessment rolls similarly seldom agree with census results. They include 
many duplications, as in the case of non-resident property holders, and of persons owning property 
in different parts of the city. Occasionally also families are entered twice,—as in cases where they have 
moved-while the assessor was going his rounds. Assessment rolls are usually from 5 p.c. up in excess of 
census figures, though sometimes they are lower, particularly in cases where the assessors do not make 
personal visits to householders annually. 


Voters’ Lists.—The voters’ list is an uncertain basis on which to make an estimate of popu- 
lation. For municipal purposes an individual is entered on the voters’ list in every section in which he 
holds property. A change in the number of wards in a city will accordingly change the aggregate number 
of voters. The basis of inclusion is also subject to change. For example, in recent years a large number of 
women’s names have appeared as co-proprietors with their husbands; the institution of direct taxation 
has also added many names both of men and women. The fact that in 1921 the population of a given 
municipality was, say, six times that of the number on the voters’ list is no indication that the same 
relationship exists today. The census of certain Canadian cities is only 50 p.c. in excess of the number 
on the voters’ lists, whereas in other cases it is over 100 p.c. in excess. 


General Considerations.—In addition it should be borne in mind that in a rapidly erowing 
urban community, there is a natural tendency after a certain stage is reached for the central por- 
tions to remain stationary or even to decline in domiciled population, the growth in such population taking 
place in the suburban and outlying districts. Manhattan Island, for example, which was formerly New 
York City and is now the borough of Manhattan, has declined in population during the past ten years, 
though New York as a whole has increased rapidly, especially in the suburbs now included in Greater 
New York. The City of London with an area of about one square mile has a day time population of over 
a million people, but has only about 14,000 at night. Of specific cases of omissions reported to the Bureau a 
large proportion are usually found included in the census, details having been furnished by other members 
of the family; in other cases different familes have been enumerated at the address given (indicating a 
removal since the census, or an error in allocation rather than an omission); in other cases non-residents 
are found to be concerned. Under the Canadian system, the padding of the census is the danger on which 
chief vigilance must be exercised, as both commissioners and enumerators are paid according to the num- 
ber of names, etc., enumerated. The Bureau during the weeks immediately following a census repeatedly 
requests through the press that any individual who has reason to believe that he or she was missed or was 
inaccurately recorded should communicate either with the local census commissioner or with the Bureau, 
when a full investigation of the circumstances is carried out and any addition or correction found necessary 
made, 
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MONTH OF RECEIPT OF ENUMERATORS’ RETURNS, 1911, 1921 AND 1931 


a 


Census 1911 Census 1921 Census 1931 

Month a a - “ —— 

er cent er cent + er cent 

Number of total Number of total Number of total 

Reports received mn 

GT Slee truco) ike peti a ctatian Cteacyl ea nin oen ama he Ferries Oat AC in 2,661 27-43 912 7-98 3,066 20°21 
JOP sk hoees = Sone yar FR aye ean ster o as ye: 5, 854 60-34 6, 836 59-83 8, 703 57-38 
WIG ESE dor ee citer eae he taut glig = Ae gph el lete eeu Sig poh 6s 3 873 9-00 2,966 25-96 2,619 17-27 
Sep LEM De ieetc  eoemrnereleleet lected cahetote te + helo! wlateys to aveyeilede 96 0-99 528 4-62 663 4-37 
(ONES AYO Mie Peeerce aici Oe oo. O1s 6 OPES COIs Sao RRO SI Ro ICC 102 1-05 130 1-14 91 0-60 
INTO MICTIN ED CL emer let ese 70)clefe ie ls vile aie rh, a aelsiwce 62 0-64 33 0-29 20 0-13 
JOYE SATH OES © ~ cicdac SAO ere ct REO nO GIO ee are OS Roe ie 46 0-47 6 0-05 1 0-01 
UG IPRIEIANs boa Sosa inv eee IOI ORO too Cae nee oes aera - = 10 0-09 ] 0-01 

FPA T Vier ets are eI ev owen MATE ht we i ajeleleselelele slelwia’? 9 0:07 3 0-03 - ~ 
De me te Ee Scrat arses al Syalsy die, elleran pele eye losers cel’ - - 1 0-01 3 0-02 
TS eAT SE og os RS Se ERS ie ORS eho Saban Gare 9, 703 100-00 11,425 100-00 15,167 100-00 
cot he cel ee ee A a a a a a 

MONTH OF. RECEIPT OF ENUMERATORS’ RETURNS BY PROVINCES, 1931 

Provinces June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Mar. Totals 
Prince Edward Island.......... 25 161 1 - - - - - 187 

INO VEO COLL nt rc eaten awaaitelem otal 159 450 188 68 8 - - ~ - 87 
Mew brUDS WICK coca coe creaistouseo 83 406 69 - - - - - - 558 
@UGIDE CN. See sont temttc Gin, eet ote ieys 1,013 2,004 389 250 31 13 ~ 7 3 one 
CNGATIO Me ee dee ies coals at aici 1,445 2,689 646 105 5 - - ~ ~ 4,890 
IManITHOD A Tere tannce ce ce teees te 129 582 186 5 7 - - - - 909 
Saskatchewan. ol.2. 4ctacbiews vices 140 1,049 493 83 2 - = - - I t0d 
LINGER EE aera 4 743 341 105 1 - 1 1 - 1,196 
racist COlUmMDIA Mec nwiees tates 68 615 285 25 27 - - - - 1,020 
NAT On et ees Se ee oe - - - 19 = - - - 19 
Northwest Territories.......... - 4 14 3 10 7 ~ - = 38 
Royal Canadian Navy......... = = 7 = = = - = - t! 
PRO ANS Mert eaccchtees areas 3,066 8,703 2,619 663 91 20 1 1 3 15, 167 
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Cost of the Field Work.—The cost of the field work of the 1931 Census compared with 
that of 1921 is shown in the subjoined statement. An increase from $1,443,003.72 to $1,671,884.37, 
amounting to $228,880.65 or 15-86 p.c. is indicated. This is due to the following circumstances, 
namely, (a) the growth of the country and corresponding increase of the extent of the census 
task; the number of the population enumerated increased from 8,788,483 to 10,376,786, 7.¢., by 
1,588,303 or 18-07 p.c., while the number of occupied farms increased from 711,090 to 728,623, 
i.e., by 17,533 or 2-47 p.c., and the number of trading establishments covered from 66,814 to 
175,950, 7.e., by 109,136 or 163-34 p.c. (the latter increase including 41,094 service establish- 
ments not enumerated in 1921). Reflecting these figures, there were sixteen additional com- 
missioners and 2,458 additional enumerators employed. (b) The allowances paid to the enumer- 
ators and commissioners were increased. The increases to enumerators were in the following 
cases: trading establishments, from two cents to ten cents; farms of five acres and over, from 
thirty cents to thirty-five cents; in the Prairie Provinces the rural allowance for expenses was 
increased from six cents per name to seven cents, in British Columbia from fourteen cents to fifteen 
cents, in the remaining provinces from four and one-half cents to five cents. The allowances to 
commissioners were increased as follows: special allowances for travelling expenses while instruct- 
ing enumerators, totalling $9,394.27, and for rent of halls for instructing enumerators totalling 
$5,578.08, were paid .where similar charges were not met in 1921. The rate for supervising the 
Blind and Deaf schedule was raised from one-half cent to one cent, and trading establishmeats 
from one-half cent to one cent. The special allowances to commissioners were also increased by 
$6,250. Notwithstanding the higher rates, which were justified by the nature of the work to which 
they were applied, the per capita cost of the field work of the 1931 Census was but 16-11 cents 
compared with 16-41 cents in 1921, a per capita decrease of 0-30 cents or about 2 p.c. 
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COST OF FIELD WORK, 1921 AND 1931 


Items 1921 1931 

COR MOIRGLON GS fags aps SEES EL ee De No. 243 254 
BOW ANCRE «wis « «> Roly tev tod ARO RON AT ed (a aig ela a $ 77, 500-00 83, 750-00 
2tavel and disbursements, J... i. imepeume a eee. a, dere eee $ 13 , 009-96 30,326-17 
Schedule rates ix:1.-7c cece: haa <a aan eye SON Saal $ 113,451-80} 133, 621-78 
Dota] sige ednuiyns SyRiahecay «etka tee aE ee ee $ 203,961-76] 247,697-95 

HBnurmer ators... se! jk <k ooe segue Cases eal ee ne ee No. 11, 749 15 eL6g 
Expenses and schedule tates apy. avccs ct. a- 410 apse eae ee Ta $ 1, 186, 268-73]1,360, 852-71 
Frinting of schedules. <<..sceie <i-cuas't< lara <j ie ies Ra mae ana ne ee eee $ 39,745-60} 44,196-14 
Brel Diy a soy on te ea nets nt tain Seis ods ee, ee $ 8, 580-31 14,979-18 
Jrevelling of officers of Buread of Statistics ay.. 40:10 00 00 ee ee $ 2,145-21 1, 123-26 
Telegrams, «sa item ie ciutth nains septic dyes tae en $ 2,302-11 3, 035-13 
Grand [Tigtal sio\seusanis) widhade siqeece via peenens Gnas, eae ta i eee $ 1,443, 003- 72/1, 671, 884-37 
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§20. Compilation and Tabulation of the Census 


Extended and multiform as is the organization for collecting the census, that for its summa- 
tion, compilation and tabulation into a form suited to the multifarious uses it must serve pre- 
sents an even larger problem. In the first place, just what analyses are to be made of the items, 
singly and in combination with one another?—in other words, what are thé important angles 
from which the data are likely to be approached in their theoretical or practical application? 
The plan which was followed for the present census in answer to this question is set out in Appen- 
dix V as an apercu of the final objectives of the census. Further, as is well known, the compila- 
tion of the census is now carried out by machinery, the several facts ascertained for each person 
being punched on cards (of size approximately 63 inches by 34 inches), the cards being then 
counted, sorted or otherwise manipulated by machines, which record the details as required. 
(The principal machines used by the Bureau of Statistics were designed, adapted and constructed 
in the Bureau itself, as will be described in a subsequent section). Thus, the manner in which 
the various machines operate in producing the results must be taken into account in anticipating 
staff requirements. F inally, the preparation of the numerous tables from the materials supplied 
by the machines must be arranged for. Many of these processes require large numbers of em- 
ployees. At every stage the closest supervision is necessary, as an early error or omission may 
involve an enormous amount of labour later on. 


In more detail the several stages of compilation and tabulation are as follows:— 


1. Preliminary Examination.—As the boxes containing the enumerators’ returns are 
received from the census commissioners (previously examined and visé-ed in the presence of the 
enumerator) they are inspected and checked to ensure completeness. The check is carried out 
with the aid of local maps, directories, municipal returns, and previous censuses, any apparent 
omission or discrepancy being made subject of immediate inquiry. If found complete and satis- 
factory, the returns are accepted for compilation and sorted for the different compilation pro- 
cesses. At this stage the enumerator is paid 60 p.c. on account, the balance being held for 
final audit of the returns. 


2. Population.—The population schedules are then handled as follows:— 


(a) A hand count is made of the population, by sex, as a basis of the preliminary releases 
as to total population by cities, towns, villages, etc., and for audit of the enumerators’ 
charges. 


(b) Revision.—A staff is then employed in the examination of each entry on the schedule for 
the detection of errors or omissions in detail—all cases of which are referred back to the 
commissioner or enumerator concerned. 


(c) Coding.—On completion of revision, the schedules pass to the coding staffs, two in 
number, whose duty is to code the family and personal record and the record of occupa- 
tion and unemployment, respectively, which are subsequently punched on different 
cards. The occupation code as already described is of an elaborate character and 
careful preliminary training of the staff devoted to it is necessary; the organization of 


3h . 
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this division of the work is one of the most difficult of the compilation process, though 
satisfactory revision work in advance reduces it greatly. ‘Coding,’ it will be under- 
stood, consists in applying a series of descriptive numbers to the entries as to occupa- 
tions, industries, causes of unemployment, etc., on the census schedules, so that they 
may be transferred to the card. 


(d) Punching and Verifying—The schedules are then sent to the card-punching staffs. 
Two cards are employed (see illustrations on a later page). Card No. I was punched. 
on the “pantagraph”’ machine and Card No. II on a Hollerith punching machine. 
After punching, the cards are checked or verified as to accuracy by being passed through 

|, a verifying machine. They are then “gang-punched,”’ 2.e., punched by machinery as 
to certain facts (e.g., locality) which being the same for considerable numbers of cards 
can be handled in a “wholesale” way, at a saving of time and expense. 


(e) Sorting and Tabulating—Compilation proper is reached when the cards pass to the 
sorting and tabulating machines which carry out the segregations and analyses of the 
data. Card No. I is handled by a combined sorter-tabulator specially built in the 
Bureau, while Card No. II is handled by commercial sorters and printer-tabulators. 
In the case of Card No. I the results by areas are photographed from the dial of the 
machine, while the results from Card No. II are automatically printed on result-slips. 


(f) Preparation of Tables.—After examination and check for inconsistencies and errors, the 
results of the tabulation processes are transferred to a special staff who construct from 
them the tables which will appear in the printed volumes of the census. For a general 
description of the principles which govern the compilation of these tables and their 
arrangement in the volumes the reader may be referred to Section 22 of this report 
hereunder (beginning p. 36)—also Appendix VI. 


3. Agriculture.—The agricultural schedules are treated in much the same way as above 
described for population, except that a large portion of the data is compiled on 1 adding machines 
to which the schedules are transferred immediately on revision. This includes the parts of the 
schedule relating to crops, live stock, fruits, etc. The parts referring to the occupier, tenure, 
acreage and values are coded and transferred to punch cards, and the results obtained by com- 
mercial sorters and printer-tabulators. Vacant and abandoned farms are separately compiled. 


4. Merchandising and Service Establishments.—This division of the census required 
somewhat elaborate organization within the Bureau, which may be briefly described as follows: 
The lists of establishments as received from the enumerators were examined first, for the 
deletion of entries not within the scope of the census, and secondly for additions found by check- 
ing with financial and trade directories. Each establishment was then entered on a card index, 
containing the name and address, the schedule number and the type or types of schedules to be 
mailed. In the case of the units of chain organizations, and for co-operative organizations, a 
special notation was made. As the card index was completed for each locality, it was passed to 
the mailing clerks who dispatched the schedules and instructions, and entered the date of mailing. 
On return, the schedules were checked against the index and the corresponding cards removed. 
About fifty per cent of the census schedules were returned without further solicitation, but it 
was necessary to undertake a considerable amount of follow-up work both by mail and, in certain 
localities, by field workers to secure the remainder. Multiple returns for organizations operating 
a number of units were sought directly from the head offices. 


The incoming retail and wholesale schedules were separated and passed to the respective 
editing divisions. Here they were checked, incomplete or apparently inaccurate returns being 
dealt with by further correspondence. As completed, the schedules were coded by a special 
staff for the punching machines. For the preliminary reports of the census, one 45-column 
tabulating card (covering employees, salaries, sales, stocks, kind of business and type of oper- 
ation) was used. The cards as completed were sent to the central machine tabulating section 
for the preparation of the preliminary tables. 


As more detailed information was required for the final reports, an 80-column card was used. 
In addition to the tables which were prepared from the punched cards, and which covered the 
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salient features of merchandising and service operations, separate tabulations of commodity 
breakdown, seasonal employment, capital employed, and other features were made by hand and 
with the aid of adding machines. 


5. Institutions.—The revision of schedules was made by small separate staffs for the 
different classes of institutions. The major part of the compilation was done by hand, but for 
penal and mental institutions a card was punched for each inmate. Beginning with 1932, the 
mental hospitals are supplying a quarterly individual record of admissions, discharges, etc., the 
Bureau to complete a tabulation therefrom at the end of each year. 


Staff.—The extra staff taken on for the 1931 compilation was as follows :—Early in 1931, 
some 50 clerks and labourers were employed in preparing a “bordereau”’ or minute of the supplies 
required by each enumerator, and in subsequently assembling, labelling and parcelling the 
materials for dispatch; they also addressed the advance schedules sent to agriculturists. From 
June twenty-first, when the receipt of materials from the field began, the compiling and accounting 
staff was set up, the clerks being brought on in relays till some 800 were at work in August. It 
may be explained that in anticipation of the census the staff requirements of the Bureau had been 
laid before the Civil Service Commission who held a special examination throughout Canada in 
April and established an eligible list of 1,000 clerks. The examination was similar to that for 
Grade II clerks, and those who passed were made eligible for permanent positions in the Civil 
Service as well as for the temporary census employment. The extra help taken on by the Bureau 
was all of the one class, except that 15 “supervisors” were specially selected. Stenographers, 
messengers, etc., were recruited from the ordinary Civil Service lists. A clinic in charge of a 
registered nurse was established for the supervision of the health of this staff. The full staff, 
except for a few resignations, was retained until March, 1932, when 112 were retired, followed 
by the retirement of 235 in May and of 90 in June, 1932, as the completion of the work permitted. 
Further retirements brought this staff down to 290 by the end of the fiscal year 1932-33. On 
salaries for census clerks the expenditure in 1930-31 (preparatory) was $13,114.10; in 1931-32, 
$547,210.91; in 1932-33, $339,584.77; and in 1933-34, $257,024.48. 

A daily record was kept of the work of each clerk in every department, including revision, 
coding, punching, verifying, adding, sorting and tabulating. A scheme of graduated salary 
increases to be based on these records was rendered impractical by the prevailing financial 
stringency. 


§21. New Census Machines—Sorter-Tabulator and Verifier 
(See illustrations, pages 40-41. ) 


Reference has just been made to the fact that the compilation of the census is now carried 
out almost entirely by machinery, and that in this connection a new system was used by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1931,—in particular a new sorter-tabulator of the Bureau’s 
own invention and construction. As this machine has proved very effective, representing a 
marked advance upon that previously in use, a brief description will be of interest, not only to 
census Officials and others employing equipment of the kind, but to the large and growing body 
of research workers in the social and economic sciences, for whom its special merit is that it sup- 
plies materials in an abundance of cross-classification and with a wealth of detailed analysis 
that was hitherto impossible. 


The compilation of the census by means of a punch card mechanically sorted and tabulated 
is, of course, “an old story.” The earliest machines date from the ’eighties (the United States 
Census employed them in 1890), since when they have*been continuously improved. In 1911, a 
number of sorters and tabulators were built for the use of the Canadian Census on the then latest 
model. The operating process was briefly as follows: the cards as delivered from the punching 
staff and in the order in which the names occur on the census schedule—male and female, old and 
young, citizens and aliens—were first sorted (e.g., by sex, ages, or birthplaces, etc.) and were then 
transferred to the tabulators which cross-classified each group with five other columns on the 
census card. The tabulators were fed by hand, and the results had likewise to be transferred by 
hand from strips printed on the machine. The limitations of this method (which was used also for 
the Censuses of 1916, 1921 and 1926) apart from the slowness of hand operation and the danger of 
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The above are reproductions of the ‘‘general population card”’ and of the ‘‘family and occupation card”’. On the former 
the perforations show that on June 1, 1931, the person was living in St. George’s Ward, Ottawa City, Carleton County, Prov- 
ince of Ontario, (137-94-C-25), was a female, single, 17 years of age, born in France, father foreign-born, mother Canadian- 
born, immigrated to this country in 1928, was an alien of German racial origin, can speak English and French, speaks German 
as mother tongue, was a member of the Lutheran Church, can read and write and attended school 9 months during the pre- 
vious school year. 

The “family and occupation card” was used for the purpose of compiling statistics relating to the Canadian home and 
family, as per headings and sub-headings of the card, such as class of dwelling, tenure, households, private families, number 
of children per family, literacy, school attendance, occupation, earnings of head, of wife and of children, unemployment, ete. 
The information on the card will furnish the material necessary for a close analysis of the Canadian family both from a social 
and an economic standpoint, also will permit a comprehensive study of the Canadian home including home ownership, 
rentals paid, number of rooms occupied, class of home, etc. 

In addition to the above, various cards were used for the compilation of statistics relating to Agriculture, Blind and 
Deaf-mutes, Mental Institutions, Merchandising, Trading and Servicing Establishments, etc. 
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error in transcription, lay in the fact that only five columns out of twenty-odd on the census 
card could be cross-analysed at one time; the Bureau therefore had to exercise selection as to 
what cross-classifications of the items with each other could be completed within the limits 
of time and expenditure available. To overcome this, experiments were carried out in the Bureau 
for some time prior to the 1931 Census on the construction of a combined sorter and tabulator 
which, while completing any given sort, would automatically record all the items punched on 
the census card—at the same time enabling the results to be mechanically transcribed. These 
experiments met with success, and after an exacting test three sorter-tabulators were constructed 
in the Bureau’s workshop during 1930-31 at a cost of approximately $8,000 each. The idea of 
the machine was conceived and a rough model made by Mr. Fernand Belisle of the Mechanical 
Staff of the Bureau; the development, construction and testing was carried out under the direc- 


) tion of Mr. A. E. Thornton, Mechanical Superintendent of the Bureau. 


The manner in which the new sorter-tabulator operates is briefly as follows: The cards for 
a given area are in the first instance put through the machine for a given sort—say, by ages. As. 
this sort is being made, every fact on the card is simultaneously recorded. Thus at the end of the 
first sort a summation of all the individual facts collected by the census is available. The cards 
are then put through for the second sort—say, by birthplace, during which process each fact 
on the card is cross-classified automatically for each age group resulting from the first sort. At 
the end of a limited number of sorts, practically every fact on the census card is cross-classified 
with every other fact. These cross-classifications are recorded on a traverse dial from which 


_ transcription is made by photography. 


The superior efficiency of this method as compared with its predecessor is indicated not 
merely by the number of columns handled by the new machines and the old respectively, but 
by the permutations of the cross-classification involved. In point of fact, the new machine 
represents a capacity in cross-analysis several thousands of times greater than the old,—a capacity 
that sets no practical limit on the number of classifications that can be made and placed on 
permanent record within the period allotted to the census compilation. It is estimated that the 
three sorter-tabulators built by the Bureau for the 1931 Census have in the two years in which 
they have been in use produced materials over fifty times as compendious as would have been, 
possible with the equipment of 1921, and at materially lessened labour costs. 


A gang-punch invented by Mr. Fernand Belisle and constructed in the Bureau has likewise 
increased by many times the efficiency of the previous gang-punch operated by hand. The 
Bureau’s mechanical branch also developed and constructed during the past decade a new veri- 
fying machine, which has greatly facilitated the detection of errors in the punching process; 
the cards pass through this machine at a rate of 240 a minute, several hundred types of errors 
being detected. A counting device on the machine also checks the completeness of the work of 
the punching staff. 


A more detailed description of each of the above-mentioned machines used in the Bureau 
in compiling the census, illustrated with photographs of the machines and of the different cards 
on which they operate, is as follows:— 


The Pantagraph Machine.—This machine, which is used for punching the cards, has a 
perforated punch plate over which an index finger swings freely, its movement, after the manner 
of a pantagraph, being repeated at the rear by a punch superimposed on a die. The movement 
of the punch is limited between guides which form the card holder, the card being retained in 
place by a small clip. The card of course exactly corresponds with the punch plate; both are 
arranged so as to record the information in the order in which it appears on the census schedule. 
Thus, the operator reads from left to right, working across the punch plate as each fact is trans- 
ferred to the card. The pantagraph, which has been in use since 1911, has the great advantage 
of not requiring the entries on the punch card to be coded. 


The Gang-Punch Machine.—The gang-punch is used to punch one or more holes common 
to any group of cards. The cards are fed through the machine singly, each card being made to 
pause for a fraction of a second when the head containing the punches (these punches are readily 
changed to any combination) is pressed down upon it in contact with the dies below. The head 
returns and the card is released and travels through a contact which counts it. The machine 
punches 400 cards per minute. Since its first use a second set of punches has been installed at 
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the opposite end of the machine to suit the commercial card, which can thus be fed in the opposite 
direction and punched effectively. 


The Automatic Verification Machine.—This machine feeds the cards from a stacker 
singly and automatically under a head equipped with 240 spring pins, one for each possible 
hole in the card. The pins are electrically wired so that current may pass down one and up 
another and so across the entire card, thus reading the card electrically. If the circuit is com- 
pleted, a magnet is operated, which in turn opens an “O.K.” box to receive the card and at the 
same time makes record on a counter. If the circuit is not completed, the magnet is not reached, 
the O.K. box in consequence does not open, and the card passes into a “reject” box and is counted 
on another counter. These two counters are in series with two total counters, one of which is 
used to accumulate the day’srun. The rejected cards are at once examined and checked with the 
schedules, and new cards made for those that are found wrongly punched. ‘Rejects’ are for the 
following sample reasons: incomplete information; out of gauge in one or more holes; incon- 
sistent information, such as resident in Canada less than 5 years and naturalized; married but 
not of proper age; going to school but under 5 years of age or over 20 years of age, etc.; alto- 
gether over thirty inconsistent combinations are thus controlled. The inconsistencies are 
detected by electric relays placed in the different circuits to control the combinations that require 
verifying; for example, if a card is punched male and married, but also 15 years of age, the 
current closes a relay for the sex and another relay for the married indication, but these two 
relay points make a contact which is wired only to ages of over 20 years; all cards, therefore, of 
males recorded as married under 20 years of age are rejected for verification. 


The Sorter-Tabulator.—This machine, which is the outstanding one of the series, sorts 
and tabulates at the same time. The sorter has been improved in several respects over the 
original commercial sorter—notably in that a number of columns related to each other can be 
sorted at the one time, or a combination of facts related to each other from several different 
columns can be selected for sortation at the one time, any desired combination being possible 
in this connection. For the tabulation, the sorter carries in the head a needle for each possible 
perforation in the card, with a counter wired to each needle, 240 in all. The counters are mounted 
on a large transverse panel board with thirteen to a row, the panel being lettered opposite each 
counter to agree with the card. Twenty additional counters, one for each column, are for total- 
izing purposes. Thus the machine sorts one fact or combination of facts and simultaneously 
tabulates all the other facts on the card at one time, obtaining in this way, after a limited number 
of sorts, cross-tabulations of all the facts on the card with each other. The information is taken 
from the panel board by photography; the letters and numbers on the panel board and counters 
are printed in white, upon a black background (thus reproducing black on white), while by 
using a prism lens, the figures are reproduced right side up. The panel board being of the cumber- 
some size of 32 x 48 inches, the photograph is reduced by one-half for convenience in handling 
by the tabulating staff and for filing. A quick-drying process permits of immediate use of the 
reproduction. The special advantages of the machine may be recapitulated as follows:— 


(1) The needle structure in the sorter-head insures a perfect sort. 


(2) The machine will sort any number of columns or groups of columns—e.g., the five columns 

occupied by birthplace on the card may be sorted into the four groups—-Canadian-born, 

' British-born, foreign-born and born at sea—in one operation; this would ordinarily 
require five operations, with in addition the grouping of the cards. 


(3) It permits the combination of any facts desired—e.g., from a group of cards it will pick 
out, say, all females married, Canadian-born, alien, sorting them into one group in 
one operation; this on the ordinary machine would require several operations. 


(4) The tabulator is permanently wired, and adaptable therefore without re-wiring or 
adjustment for any cross-classification or run of the cards including all 240 facts and 
20 totals. 

(5) The machine covers the whole card in one operation, i.e., twenty columns of twelve 
facts each. The largest capacity of any other similar machine known to the Bureau is 
sixty counters, while others have a capacity of thirty-six—which involves handling the 
cards from four to seven times for each run instead of once, with the additional necessity 
of assembling and adding the results. 
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While the machine has already achieved notable results, it is still only in the early stages of 
its development in the work of the Bureau. It is to be adapted within the near future to the 
‘compilation of vital statistics, and in future censuses to the occupational and agricultural 
features. Further improvements may enable it to complete more complex summations and 
additions that will render it available for any type of compilation work. The policy of the 
Bureau, however, is to embark on the construction of machinery only when it is unable to obtain 
appliances of equal efficiency from commercial concerns. The ultimate objective is to ensure 
that the large and costly investigations of a statistical nature which the Government must 
undertake from time to time shall yield the fullest possible measure of enlightenment through 
analytical and interpretive data upon the social and economic problems of the nation. 


In Appendix VI an analysis is given of certain records which are maintained in the Bureau, of 
the clerks employed on the punching, verifying and tabulating machines, and generally in the 
mechanical operations of census compilation. Apart from its immediate purpose and interest, 
these records represent an opportunity of giving quantitative measurement of the training 
process—an opportunity rarely presented on so large a scale. 


§22. Plan of the Census Report 


The final report of the census, in so far as it is possible to arrange in advance, will be issued 
in fourteen volumes, the first seven to be devoted to population, Volume VIII to the Census of 
Agriculture, Volume IX to the Census of Institutions, Volumes X and XI to the Census of Mer- 
chandising and Service Establishments, Volumes XII and XIII to a series of special studies and 
monographs on various subjects dealt with by the census, while a final volume will consist of a 
statistical atlas and series of charts, together with an index of the whole. 


The volumes dealing with the Census of Agriculture, the Census of Institutions and the 
Census of Trading Establishments, respectively, will be self-contained, though co-ordinated with 
the rest of the census, but it is desirable to explain briefly the method followed in presenting 
the data regarding population in Volumes I to VII, involving as it does some departure from 
previous practice. 


Volume I: General Report.—Volume I, in addition to the present administrative report 
on the census, consists of a series of summary chapters dealing in turn with each aspect of popu- 
lation covered in the census. (Chapters giving a summary of the Census of Agriculture, the 
Census of Institutions and the Census of Merchandising and Service Kstablishments, respectively, 
are added in order to render the review complete.) The opening chapter will deal with the 
growth of the Canadian population from the earliest times, while various features of census 
technique, such as the calculations of intercensal estimates of population, are relegated to ap- 
pendices. An appendix is also devoted to a complete bibliography of census materials available 
in Canada, published and unpublished, from an early date, also a reproduction of the more 
salient figures for specified years chronologically arranged back to 1605. A further feature of 
the volume will be a series of life tables for the Dominion and for each province based on the 
census and the vital statistics of the census year. 


Volume II: Population by Areas.—Straight summations of the data with regard to 
each subject covered in the Census of Population (age, birthplace, citizenship, religion, etc.) are 
set forth down to the smallest possible geographical areas in this volume, the information being 
given in parallel form and without cross-classification of any kind except that all totals are shown 
by sex; the division by rural and urban can also be traced throughout. The rural and urban 
segregations are made by two methods; first, in accordance with municipal law, which differs 
widely in its population requirements for “urban” municipalities from province to province; 
secondly, for purposes of general sociological research, by classifying as “urban” only such cities, 
towns and villages as have a population of 1,000 or over. 


Volume III: Ages.—In Volume III, presentation of materials in cross-classification is 
begun, age (which is perhaps the most fundamental aspect of population for the present purpose), 
being taken as the basis, and being cross-classified with every other feature on the population 
schedule. Owing to the number of these cross-classifications, they can be shown only by the 
larger geographical areas, i.e., by provinces; by rural and urban; by cities of 30,000 and over; 
and by groups of towns and villages, (namely, (a) 1,000 to 30,000 and (b) under 1,000). Sex is 
differentiated throughout. 
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Volume IV: Extended Analysis.—In this volume the process of cross-classification is 
carried forward, the following topics of the census schedule being dealt with, namely, sex, con- 
jugal condition, birthplace, birthplace of parents, nationality, year of immigration, racial origin, 
religion, language, school attendance and illiteracy. All of these subjects are inter-classified: 
wherever a relationship exists, again only by the larger areas as in the case of Volume III. 


Volume V: Families, Dwellings and Earnings.—This volume presents an analysis of. 
the census materials relating to families, dwellings, housing, earnings of families and individuals, 
dependency and contingent subjects of a broad social character, the scheme of cross-classification 
being of similar scope to that of Volume IV. 


Volume VI: Unemployment.—A preliminary return of the census materials on unem-~- 
ployment as for June 1, 1931, for localities of 5,000 and over, was issued in April, 1932, and 
further returns have been made (a) extending this to places of 1,000, and (b) covering unemploy- 
ment for the year ending June 1, 1931, by occupation, industry, sex and causes, for certain cities 
of 30,000 and over. It is the purpose of Volume VI to complete the presentation of these data in 
such a way as to permit an exhaustive study to be made of the subject from any angle covered 
by the census. 


Volume VII: Occupations and Industries.—This volume presents statistics of the 
gainfully occupied by (a) occupation, and (6) industry, cross-classified by birthplace, race, age, 
sex, etc., for provinces and, in somewhat less detail, for cities 15,000 and over. In addition 
industry has been cross-classified by occupation, age and sex for Canada. 


It will be observed from the preceding that the method of presenting the data with regard 
to population in Volumes I-VII, though dictated in part by the order and manner in which the 
various compilations have been completed, is also intended to emphasize the fact that the popula- 
tion problem must be envisaged as a whole rather than as a series of topics to be studied separately. 
The student of the statistics of birthplace, for example, will find in the appropriate chapter to 
Volume I a summary of the leading facts and cross-analyses relating thereto; in Volume II he 
will find the crude figures of birthplace by small areas throughout Canada; in Volume III he will 
find the ages of the population cross-classified with birthplace; while in Volumes IV, V, VI and 
VII he will find birthplace interrelated with the other questions on the census schedule, similarly, 
with regard to the other topics covered in the census inquiry. The presentation aims at a degree 
of completeness of cross-classification hitherto impracticable; at the same time not only is 
economy of printing achieved (any attempt at exhaustive presentation topic by topic would 
entail impossible repetitions of tabular matter), but the integration of the various census fields. 
is suggested with what is thought to be a necessary insistence. 


The reader may again be referred to Appendix V to the present Introduction, which gives 2 
synoptical outline of the cross-classifications published in the seven volumes on population. It 
may also be repeated that in Appendix II to Chapter I of Volume I he will find a bibliography 
of all previous census materials, published and unpublished, which are considered of practical 
value in research. 


Volume VIII: Agriculture.—The results of the Census of Agriculture will be given for 
each province in turn, down to township areas, the whole preceded by a general treatment for the 
Dominion showing provincial totals as well as Canada’s position in world agriculture. The 
provincial sections will be issued separately for economy of distribution. 


Volume IX: Institutions.—A separate report on each section of the Census of Institu- 
tions, namely (1) hospitals for the sick, (2) mental and neurological institutions, (3) prisons and 
reformatories, and (4) benevolent institutions, almshouses, orphanages, child welfare institu- 
tions, etc. will be included in this volume, with analytical introductions in each case, and with a 
preceding general summary in which the statistics of institutions as a whole will be analysed in: 
their relation to other social statistics. 


Volumes X and XI: Merchandising and Service Establishments.—The preliminary 
results of this census have been issued in mimeographed form for cities of 10,000 and over, 
also by counties and provinces, and by the more important kinds of business and types of organ- 
ization. The census volumes will bring together the final results of the census, with an analytical 
introduction dealing with the facts and methods of distribution employed in the various lines of 
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trade throughout Canada, and relating the distribution process as a whole to the general 
economic scheme. It will be the purpose of the volume (which will be reprinted in pro- 
vincial sections) to show in detail the more important channels of internal trade in Canada, the 
extent of the market for leading commodities or groups of commodities and generally to bridge 
the gap previously existing between on one hand the Census of Production, in association with im- 
ports and exports, and on the other hand the estimated consumption of commodities in Canada. 


Volumes XII, XIII and XIV: Census Monographs and Diagrams.—The two final 
volumes of the census report, with the exception of the proposed statistical atlas and index, will 
be devoted to a series of special studies and monographs based upon the interpretation of the 
statistical data of the preceding volumes of the census report as well as of previous censuses. 
In each case the monograph will consist of a thorough study of an outstanding Canadian problem 
for which the census provides the primary approach. The studies will be issued separately, as 
well as being brought together in volume form. The volume of diagrams will illustrate the 
leading facts of social and economic importance derived from the Census and other Branches 
of the Bureau, constituting in effect a statistical atlas of the Dominion on somewhat similar lines 
to that for Western Canada published in 1931. 


The list of the proposed monographs with a brief description of each as planned and in part 
completed on the date of the present report is as given below. It may be added that though 
certain of the monographs are related in subject, care will be taken to prevent overlapping in 
treatment so that the series will constitute an essential whole, especially when taken in con- 
junction with Volume I; the monographs, however, have been prepared and written independ- 
ently (by joint hands in certain cases) but are under single editorial planning and supervision. 


§23. Census Monographs 


1. Growth of Population in Canada.—An investigation of recent trends in the popula- 
tion growth of Canada against the general background of history—particularly since 1851— 
including in the purview natural increase, immigration and emigration. The movement of 
population within Canada will also be treated, and the progress of settlement traced. The 
study will aim at scientific examination of the laws of population growth in Canada, with refer- 
ence to special features of the growth at different periods,—the whole against a world background 
and with comparisons for other countries which are developing (a) under similar conditions and 
environment, and (b) under different conditions. 


2. Age Distribution of the Canadian People.—The age content of the population is, as 
already remarked, one of the most fundamentally important facts brought out by the census, 
accounting for many phases of mortality, conjugal condition, marriage, occupational status, 
crime, etc., that are frequently attributed to other origins. The study will cover past censuses 
for comparative purposes. 


3. Fertility of the Population.—This study will examine the actual and potential fertility 
of the Canadian population by races, geographical areas, occupations, density of population, 
ete. It will be closely associated with the vital statistical records of the Bureau on ages of mothers, 
ages of the married population, order of births, the birth rate, etc. What are the factors deter- 
mining the birth rate in Canada and its variation from time to time and from province to prov- 
ince? What will be the probable trend of the Canadian-born population of the next few decades? 
‘These and similar questions will be analysed. 


4. Origin, Language, Birthplace and Nationality of the Canadian People.—A study 
of this subject based on the 1921 Census was issued by the Bureau some years ago. The con- 
cepts of origin, language, birthplace and nationality are closely associated and together constitute 
a problem of first national importance. It is possible to examine the situation more efficiently 
for the present census than for the last, owing to the greater wealth of analytical data available. 
The legalistic point of view as to nationality will receive additional emphasis, and additional 
examination will be made of racial demarcations in Canada. 
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5. Illiteracy and Educational Status.—The study made in 1921 will be repeated and 
improved in the light of the more complete analytical materials now available. The purpose is 
to examine all the factors contributing to the educational status of the Canadian community— 
local environment, age, sex, nativity, school facilities—and their progress in the elimination of 
illiteracy and the promotion of a higher educational level. The Education Branch of the Bureau 
will complete this study. 


6. The Rural and Urban Composition of the Canadian Population—since Confeder- 
ation.—This study will have for subject one of the most important of modern tendencies, namely, 
the rapid growth of urban as compared with rural population. The first part of the study will 
analyse the facts as shown by the seven censuses taken since Confederation, while a second part 
will be concerned with the causes of the greater urban growth. 


7. The Canadian Family—Its Composition, Size and Condition from the Earliest 
Times.—The present census has made extensive provision for the treatment of this subject. 
From the social standpoint the treatment will include such features as the ages and educational 
status of the heads of families; the size and composition of the family; adoptions, etc. From the 
economic standpoint it will include earnings of parents and children, nature of employment, 
character of the household, ete. A study of the Canadian home in its larger aspects, including 
home-ownership, will be appended. 


8. Housing and Rentals.—The preceding study will merge with one bearing explicitly on 
housing and rentals—the study including a treatment of the basic living conditions of Canadians, 
numbers of rooms occupied, home facilities and conveniences, tenancy, rentals paid, etc., from 
various points of view. 


9. Dependency.—In the census volume giving the results of the Census of Institutions, 
the institutional population of Canada is dealt with—this covers the population which is being 
directly cared for in benevolent and other institutions of various kinds. There is need, however, 
for a wider treatment of dependency, including such phases as the dependency of children within 
the family, guardianship, dependent adults at home, etc., as well as a treatment of the responsi- 
bility for dependents which attaches to the population as a whole. The treatment will envisage 
such aspects as old age pensions, mothers’ allowances, war pensions, allowances arising out of 
industrial accidents, as well as the activities of children’s aid societies, etc., as covered in the 
Census of Institutions, and will relate existing data on these subjects to the various aspects of 
the census bearing on age, occupations and social conditions generally. In the past two decades 
governmental expenditures of the classes above mentioned have greatly increased; to illustrate 
the human background of legislation and budgeting of this character, and to throw light in a 
broad way on the foundation of social legislation in general, will be the objective of this mono- 
graph. 


10. The Evolution and Present-day Significance of the Canadian Occupational 
Structure.—By way of introduction, brief reference will be made to the factors, such as physical 
environment, technical developments, social policies, ete., that have moulded the occupational 
structure in its present form. A quantitative description of the changes that have occurred 
in the occupational scene over the past half century will follow. This survey will include an 
examination of (a) the extent to which the division of labour has been carried, (b) the relative 
_growth of specific occupations and occupational groups, (c) the changing sex composition and 
age distribution of the gainfully occupied, (d) the occupational mobility of the immigrant worker, 
and so on. The preceding analysis it is expected will furnish valuable knowledge upon a number 
of problems of present-day significance in respect to the occupational life of this country. Among 
these may be mentioned (a) occupational overcrowding, (b) technological displacement, (c) 
vocational adaptability of the immigrant, and (d) juvenile and female labour. 


11. Unemployment.—The basic purpose of this monograph will be to study those aspects 
of unemployment for which the census provides the primary avenues of approach. This in- 
volves a study of unemployment by cause, occupation, earnings, industry, sex, age, race, etc., 
with implied examination of various interpretations of the phenomenon. The census data 
will be correlated with all other data available on unemployment so as to measure their applica- 
bility. The whole will be prefaced by a theoretical treatment of the subject. 
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12. The Population Basis of Agriculture.—To what extent does the composition of the 
Canadian population account for the trend in Canadian agriculture and for certain special forms 
which Canadian agriculture has assumed? What is the relation between ‘‘types”’ of farming 
and the population based thereon? The 1931 Census collected certain new materials on the 
farming population. While the main direction of agricultural evolution has been dictated by 
broad economic considerations, other forces have also been at work, and it will be the main pur- 
pose of this study to envisage these from as wide an angle as possible. 


§24. Distribution of Census Reports 


The chief cost items in connection with the census are for the collection and compilation 
of the data rather than for the printing of the reports, the outlay upon the latter totalling at the 
outside less than four or five per cent of the whole. Nevertheless, the cost of printing is heavy, 
and a rigid supervision of distribution is obligatory, desirable as is a wide dissemination of results 
and materials so essential to the study of national problems. The free distribution of the census 
reports will accordingly be limited to the following:—(1) Canadian libraries of recognized stand- 
ing; (2) Dominion and Provincial Government Departments, City Clerks, on application; (3) 
Members of Parliament, Members of Provincial Legislatures and other public officers, on applica- 
tion; (4) University faculties in the social sciences; (5) Boards of Trade and Chambers of Com- 
merce on application; (6) Foreign Census and Statistical Departments, in exchange for their 
similar publications; (7) large and representative foreign libraries; (8) leading newspapers for 
review. 

§25. Summary of Census Results 


The present report is purely administrative, but it cannot as such conclude without refer- 
ence however brief to the results of the census—first as to the broad facts in the national develop- 
ment which it indicates, and secondly in its bearing upon the immediate legal objective, namely, 
representation in the House of Commons. In the remainder of this report these two phases are 
discussed in turn. The statement of results, it will be understood, is limited to general totals. 


§26. Summary of the Results of the Census of Population, 1931 
(a) Growth 


By way of general summary, the three tables reprinted herewith show the population totals 
by provinces according to each decennial census since Confederation, and thus exhibit the totals 
of the present census in their appropriate setting. The diagram opposite will also enable the 
trend of popalation in Canada to be seen at a glance from Confederation on, while the dotted 
map which appears as frontispiece to the present volume illustrates the present distribution 
of the people throughout the Dominion. 


POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, IN THE CENSUS YEARS 1871 TO 1931 


Province or Territory 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 94,021 108, 891 109, 078 103 , 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 
Noya' Scotia. aerate eae 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 523, 837 512,846 
New Bruns wiclcy eee eet 285, 594 321, 238 321, 263 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 
Quebec. ae eee een ace 1,191,516 1,359, 027 1,488,535 1,648,898] 12,005,776} 42,360,665} 2,874,255 
Ontario’. Eee ee 1,620, 851 1,926,922) 2,114,321 2,182,947] 12,527,292) 2,933,662) 3,431,683 
Manitoba 2422) ssaepee ener 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 200,211 1461, 394 610,118 700, 139 
Saskatchewan sees eee ene - - - 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 
Alberta}....2..55. poe ae - - s 73, 022 2374, 295 588, 454 731, 605 
British Columbigees enema 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 694, 263 
Yukon (3. oe eee - - - Pak OALKY) 8,512 4,157 4, 230 
Northwest Territories®......... 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 16, 507 7,988 9,723 
Royal Canadian Navy......... - - = - - 485 5 
Totals77 3 eee 3,689,257} 4,824,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315) 7,206,643 | (4) 8,787,949] 10,376,786 


1Corrected as a result of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 2Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) 
to Northwest Territories. %The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 
separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 4Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. ®5Members 
of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the Census of 1931. 
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The solid line is on an ordinary scale representing ‘Actual Growth, the dotted is on a 
logarithmic scale representing ‘Relative Growth, from decade to decade. The figures 
\ opposite each line represent millions on their, respective scales 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN taeirrstios BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, 
1931 


SS ee a a ee eee 


Province or Territory 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island.......... 2-55 2-52 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
INOVaR DO COtlaa ero aoe nee 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick? o-oo ene ee 7°74 7-43 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-94 
Quebec Rise a hee eee 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-70 
OUtAtO eo ee eee 43 -94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-38 33-07 
Manitoba. Boos Sys eee eee 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6-75 
SaskatcGhewallvcseon cee cee - - - 1:70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
Albertacs te vt accent ee aren = - - 1-36 5-19 6-70 7°05 
British: @olumiogs seer eran 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5-97 6:69 
WAI Cop RR BEARD, oe RE SR - - = 0-51 0-12 0-05 0-04 
Northwest Territories?......... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-09 
Rotalsvx ae eee hoe 100-60 100-0¢ 100-00 100-00 106-00 100-90 100-00: 


POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, IN 1871 AND 1931, NUMERICAL 
INCREASE IN EACH DECADE FROM 1871 TO 1931 AND TOTAL INCREASE 


a Se eae ee ee ee a a ae a 
eee ee 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 


; Popula- Popula- | Increase 
Province or : a — : ’ 
Territory Hae 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 tion it 
1871 to to to to to to 1931 1931 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island... 94,021 14,870 187 —5,819 —9,531 —5,113 —577 88, 038 —5,983 
INiOVE OCObIa ene aecerne 387, 800 Saat he 9,824 9,178 32,764 31,499; —10,991 512, 846 125, 046: 
New Brunswick......... 285, 594 35,639] ~ 30 9,857 20,769 35, 987 20,343 408, 219 122,625 
Québecto-eea eee Le 1,191,516 167,511 129,508 160,363 356,878| 4354, 889 513,590] 2,874,255} 1,682,739 
Ontariol. soe eer 1,620,851 306,071 187,399 68, 626 344,345 406,370 498,021] 3,431,683) 1,810, 832 
IManitobattec ater. 25 , 228 37,032 90, 246 102,705 206, 183 148, 724 90,021 700, 139 674,911 
Saskatchewan........... - - _ = 91,279 401,153 265, 078 164, 275 921,785 921,785 
AUD er tane seers = - - 73,022 301, 273 214,159 143,151 731,605 731, 605 
British Columbia....... 36, 247 LB eel be 48,714 80, 484 213, 823 132,102 169, 681 694, 263 658, 016: 
ULE ON seen eters eres ae = - - 27,219} —18,707 —4,355 73 4, 230 4, 230: 
Northwest Territories?. 48, 000 8,446 42,521] —78,838!| —13,622 1,481 LoD 9,723) —38,277 
Royal Canadian Navy.. - - - - 485 5 5 - 
Totalssiene 3,689,257) 635,553) 508,429) 538,076) 1,835,323/4 1,581,306) 1,588,837/10,376, 786] 6,687,529: 


1Corrected as a resilt of the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 2Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (868) 
to Northwest Territories. *The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the 


separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec,. 


Ontario and Manitoba. ‘Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. >Members 
of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their homes in the Census of 1931. 


Grand Total of the Census of 1931.— According to the final results of the 1931 Census, the 
total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1931, was 10,376,786, as compared with 8,787,949 in 
the same area on June 1, 1921, an increase of 1,588,837 or 18-08 p.c. in the decade, as compared. 
with 21-94 p.c. and 34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 
It is interesting to compare this record with the similar figures of growth elsewhere. 


Recent Population Growth of the English-Speaking Countries and the World.— 
During the decade 1911-21 the white man’s countries included in the British Empire had suffered 
less in actual loss of life from the Great War and its consequences than the continental countries 
of Europe. So likewise did the United States, which was in the War for only nineteen months 
as against Canada’s fifty-two. None of these declined in population during that period, as many 
continental European countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all 
cases lower than in the previous decade. Thus the population of England and Wales increased. 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,886,699, or 5 p.c., as compared with an 
increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only from 4,760,904 to 
4,882,497, or 2:6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. Canada increased. 
21-94 p.c. as compared with 34-17 p.c. between 1901 and 1911, while New Zealand increased 
by 20-9 p.c. as compared with 30-5 p.c. On the other hand, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade than in the first, increased by 
22.01 p.c., as compared with 18-05 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. The white population of the 
Union of South Africa increased by 19.06p.c. in the second decade of the century. Finally, the 
population of the continental United States rose from 91,972,266 in 1910 to 105,710,620 in 1920, 
an increase of 14-9 p.c. in the second decade as compared with 21 p.c. in the first. 
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The third decade of the century might have been expected to show a larger increase of 
population than the second, but so far as the English-speaking countries were concerned, the 
facts were otherwise owing largely to a falling birth rate. Thus the increase in Canada was only 
18-08 p.c. as compared with 21-94 p.c. England and Wales, it is true, grew 5-4 p.c. as com- 
pared with 5 p.c. in the preceding decade, but Scotland showed an actual decline of 0-8 p.c. 
in the third decade as compared with an increase of 2-6 p.c. in the second. In Ireland, where no 
census was taken between 1911 and 1926, and none since, Northern Ireland showed an increase 
of 0-5 p.c. between 1911 and 1926 as compared with an increase of 1-1 p.c. between 1901 and 
1911, while the Free State Census of 1926 recorded a decline of 3-7 p.c. between 1911 and 1926, 
as compared with a decline of 2-6 p.c. between 1901 and 1911. The Commonwealth of Australia 
took no census in 1931, but the Census of 1933 showed an increase of 22 p.c. since 1921, or 
about the same percentage in these last twelve years as in the preceding ten. New Zealand, too, 
took no census in 1931, but an official estimate of the European population indicates an increase 
of 20-3 p.c. between 1921 and 1933 or nearly the same as between 1911 and 1921. The white 
population of the Union of South Africa increased 21-87 p.c. between 1921 and 1931. Finally, 
the mainly English-speaking continental United States increased 16-1 p.c. or from 105,710,620 
to 122,775,046 between 1920 and 1930. 

Considering the British Empire as a whole, the aggregate population of the territories now 
included in it, which is estimated at 424,133,000 in 1911 and 449,719,000 in 1921, rose to 495,- 
456,000 (Statesman’s Year Book figure) in 1931, the chief factor in this increase of nearly 
45,000,000 during the decade being the rise of some 33,895,000 in the population of India. 

Estimates of the population of the world, published by the International Institute of Statis- 
tics, indicate that the population of Europe, which was 448,086,000 in 1910, rose only slightly to 
450,023,000 in 1920, but increased substantially to 484,575,000 in 1930, while the world total, 
which was 1,698,082,000 in 1910, rose to 1,788,079,000 in 1920 and 1,988,279,000 in 1930. The 
comparatively small increase observed between 1910 and 1920 was due to the Malthusian checks 
of war and pestilence. The latest edition of the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations 
estimates the total population of the world at the end of 1932 at 2,041,600,000. Absolute com- 
parability between the estimates of semi-civilized or barbarian communities where there is no 
authoritative enumeration of the people is unattainable. Differences of time at which estimates 
are made is also an important cause of incomparability. 


Totals by Provinces, 1921-1931.—The largest absolute gain made by any province of 
Canada during the past decade was by Quebec (513,590), which compares with Ontario’s gain 
of 498,021, but British Columbia and Alberta made higher relative gains, namely, 32-35 p.c. 
and 24-33 p.c., respectively, compared with Quebec’s gain of 21-76 p.c., Saskatchewan’s gain 
of 21-69 p.c., Ontario’s gain of 16-98 p.c., and Manitoba’s gain of 14-75 p.c. Prince Edward 
Island lost population for the fourth census in succession (577 or 0-65 p.c.), while Nova Scotia 
for the first time of any other province since Confederation also recorded a loss (10,991 or 
Be lip:e.). 

As formerly in the United States, the West has been growing more rapidly than the East. 
In the decade from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces then 
increased their population by no less than 44 p.c., and for the decade 1921-31 the increase was 
from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the five eastern provinces increased 
from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 persons, which, though absolutely larger 
than the figure for the West, constitutes an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. 
While in 1871 only 2-97 p.c. and in 1881 only 3-89 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt 
west of the Lake of the Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-23; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-08; 
in 1921, 28-37; and in 1931, 29-51. 


On the other hand, the Maritime Provinces, which in 1871 contained 20-80 p.c. of the total 
population of the Dominion, had in 1881 20-13 p.c., in 1891 18-22 p.c., in 1901 16-64 p.c., in 1911 
13-02 p.c., in 1921 11-38 p.c., and in 1931 only 9-72 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec, 
the pre-Confederation Province of Canada, still remain the chief centre of population, but their 
relative place continues to diminish. Their proportion of the total was 60-77 p.c. in 1931, as 
compared with 76-23 p.c. in 1871, 75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 
p.c. in 1911 and 60-25 p.c. in 1921. In other words, the net result of the sixty years has been 
that in 1931 three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as compared 
with more than three-fourths in 1871. 
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From 1851 to 1881 the “‘centre”’ of population east and west did not change materially, 
remaining around the city of Valleyfield, Quebec, for thirty years, but in 1891 it had moved 
twenty-five miles west of Ottawa and in 1901 the northwest movement carried it near Pembroke, 
Ontario. In 1911 the centre of population had moved to a spot fifty-five miles west of Sudbury, 
Ontario, and in 1921 with the same northwest movement it had reached fifty miles northeast of 
Sault Ste. Marie. In 1931 the “centre” of population was located thirty miles due north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


LOCATION OF CENTRE OF POPULATION FROM 1851 TO 1931 IN NUMBER OF MILES NORTH OF 42° LAT. 
AND WEST OF 60° LONG. 


Exact location Movement 
in degrees Number of miles between censuses 
Years (Miles) 
N. Lat. W. Long. N. of 42° W. of 60° N. W. 
LSS Loar Praca) ost Se ree eee ee ee 45-35 74-17 231 692 - - 
LSOL erst se een en ee ee ee 45-25 74-33 224 700 —7 8 
TS 7D. cee eT, SE Be an ae ook 45-23 74-53 223 710 —1 10 
1881 ie sap scinec MAIO Rocce ee ae 45-28 74-94 226 730 3 20 
LOOT er ee ee ee eer ere 45-45 76:05 238 784 12 54 
190 Lapccses 2 hens cee a ee ee Oe. 45-74 77°31 258 845 20 61 
1 A ie en ea co Rieline Raat PRs May 8s ake 46-57 81-90 315 1,042 57 197 
LQ2T, cbse gas Ret doe ART Oe Clete ca Aan 46-84 83-49 334 iY Jae} 19 71 
LOST saps seed gicy tea een Mate Pee ee 46-96 84-17 342 1,143 8 30 


The movement of the Canadian-born within Canada has interesting implications, which will 
be analysed in detail in Chapter I of Vol. I of the Census Report and in the monograph on Popu- 
lation Growth. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (7.e., the number of persons 
per square wile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921 and 1911, is shown by prov- 
inces and for the country as a whole in the table herewith. Generally speaking the density of popu- 
lation decreases as one travels westward, but the enormous area of the province of Quebec unduly 
reduces the density of its population, which was 5-49 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the 
density of population is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, 1911, 1921 AND 1931 


Notre.— Densities are for revised land areas as in 1933 


Province 1911 1921 1931 Province or 1911 1921 1931 
Territory 

Prince Edward Island...... 42-92 40-57 AQ: dT Albertans sence carrer tae 1-50 2-37 2-94 

INOValScOotiaee tesa. eet 23-74 25-25 24°72.) British) Columbia... 00... 1-09 1-46 1-93 

New Brunswick............ 12-70 14-00 14-73 | Canada, Exclusive of the 

Quebecssc. he ene eee 3-83 4-51 5:49 Territories.............. 3-59 4-38 5:17 

Ontario eG, er ettan sete 6-96 8-08 OAS NINCY UKOn? Se ees geese on re 0-04 0-02 0-02 

Manitobain.. ere 2-10 2-78 3-19 | Northwest Territories...... 0-01 0-006 0-007 

Saskatchewan .............. 2-07 3-18 3-87 — 
Canadak.7 hie 2-08 2-53 2:99 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable vital statistics 
for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigration, makes it difficult to 
determine how far the growth of population since the commencement of the twentieth century 
is due to natural increase and how far to immigration. The estimate in the accompanying table 
may, however, be of interest. It will be seen that to a potential gain of 2,834,392, during 1921- 
1931, the two rival factors of natural increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 
1,509,136, respectively, but were counterbalanced by an emigration of 1,245,555 which reduced 
the net gain to 1,588,837. 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, INCLUDING ESTIMATED NATURAL INCREASE, .RECORDED IMMI- 
GRATION AND ESTIMATED EMIGRATION, FOR THE INTER-CENSAL PERIODS 1901-11, 1911-21 AND 
1921-31. 


Decade and Item No. 

Decade 1901-1911— 
Poptlations Cénsus of April Ie LOO eee preetrreet nrered. serine sharers ciate tc bstona ete castersints old Saree oiiter« exeualavsreajererQowe Uiadh eye lees ts 
Natural increase (1901-1911), estimated......... JS catches nti Ui eto Ee Cee Reece I cre ere ees as sean 853, 566 
Immicration cA pril 119014 tor Mia vaclam Ol Lyeemertianeterte cts cies actee ate cos ape cietersinarcvetalsvelecslavela ew iararsta, ceeietonstc © dikiers 1,847,651 
STR Geai ee ata ey ae eas a eae ctr AA os wall ots 9, ausy soyay’ny ofp 0 5 Pindsios vo ah cay ake .o,tt Sis Bua si aye id cabelas popmucanie, Stes, auepeds 8,072,532 
POpUlAiONe eC CUSUNOMIUMe IL LO LLeetey tememee cet mee nae ten ert seca te oe te eee ae cetir r ee etre ee ta cree 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to (Mawes lee Its) estimated sees Beta kiana iat mise an chethais, Laity fale die oegetneay er re 865, 889 

Decade 1911-1921— 
PEODU AiiOn SG ONSUS LOM MNO ula LOU. mee aren erie gic Meare rer ROSE yt cei sot eo aye cusnerate MR APE-s nave i edtae oO - 7,206, 643. 
INaturaleineneasen toll -102 1) estimated saaem. tee artes ate cia ices ies rete oat er cctle seileettoe aloe 1,150,125 
LmMMigration.() Une, LOL stoEeM a violet Soil limes cieerobtetciel., hacer «ae piatlees ob s ctsl alee 2 a kre hear ceiee erro at | 1,728,921 
GRO aEy Ro Sea abn sore mnt enone AI Merci din ORS RRS IGE MR ELEC aR SA FRE Sa PEAS Ae OS ih Ae eee Ocal ae Re 10, 085, 689 
ROD M atoll CENSUS Ol UNO elo 2 ammeter Tamir tana tet. ait tNr eoimeministece eats katte cine Caen On mute kre 18,787,949 
iaMiera tion: dune alo 11 stosMaves 1192 bestimated shessaccie ecto a sceuiatitctes a occ fee cates anti bela ee eit ete s 21,297,740 

Decade 1921-1931— 
Populations Censusrol Unies] 50). 02 [erp eine Mente os oe WE ae Ge coc Lari leerstc caer agu tog iye pcpoueutserauscacanidyscs ny eaeterhu ciel 18,787,949 
Natural increase (1921-1931), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec................. 1,325, 256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians................. aaa 1,509, 136. 
ABO tee obs 3s ota ti Ln eee ee Re Bi ek tee SO A ee eee SMe AR ee ae SRL oe 11,622,341 
Ropulsiiona@enslsiOLlnerplOsl en he moe epee Nei see nk oe AME, Cokes pM in aS eee a, 10,376, 786 
PAnTetanonncunenl OZ tora viol ela ly eSuilMaleC acme aie esteem eaten ce che crates cae se crete ter 1,245,555 
ete e AMA DODU) ACOMen LO ONO Mil vemente tare atic sn evar tet teak octra cleecsca ses cee IR TEHS aleIete, SSE ATS CSTD tegar xe levara Sac ane Pisi duele eee Gigs tice 1,835,328 
LS(eSig EP PUER ATION OOS ONT HERON TA AMON MEMO DAL Rech ee Oe Ape ee Ses Ee Rta eho nee ODE Rico eae an Potcee ae Mae 1,581,306 
Nieto alnEn POPULATION mol 1aL 03 lemme apne eee re mutans here ate peieete rt ctater tele eek thereeh hole, condi aukl cM enemas teers 1,588, 837 


1Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 
2This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) enlisting in the Cana- 
dian forces and receiving their discharge in the United Kingdom. 


Outline of Population Growth from the Earliest Times in Canada.—A general account 
of population expansion in Canada from the earliest times, in which the latest episode is that 
dealt with by the present census, may be of interest at this point, though as already remarked 
the subject will be given exhaustive treatment in the opening chapter of the Census Report 
proper, to which the reader must be referred for interpretative details. 


Historical—Early Colonial Period.—Canada, a part of the New World, came into exist- 
ence in the seventeenth century as a symptom of a new and powerful influence fraught with 
consequences of the utmost importance to mankind, namelv, a pronounced and continuously 
mounting increase in the numbers of the human family—in at least the portion included in 
western civilization. For six centuries prior to 1600, the growth of Europe had been negligible. 
In the seventeenth century it suddenly expanded to a rate of, say, 334 p.c., and in the eighteenth 
century to one of, say, 50 p.c. In the nineteenth century the fire became a marching conflagra- 
tion, and an increase of over 300 p.c. was recorded within the period of one hundred years. 


Canada, as already described, took her first census in the year 1666, when the results showed 
some 3,215 souls. By 1685 this total had risen to over 11,000; by the end of the seventeenth 
century it had passed 15,000; and the latter was all but doubled in the succeeding twenty-five 
years. By 1740 the figure was well in advance of 40,000, whilst at the time of the British Conquest 
(1763), the population of New France was in the neighbourhood of 70,000—another 10,000 
French (thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) being scattered through 
what is now New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The British population 

of Nova Scotia was at this time in the neighbourhood of 9,000. Meanwhile, it is interesting to 

note, the English colonies which constituted the beginnings of the United States grew from 
80,000 in 1660 to 262,000 in 1700, to 500,000 in 1720, to 1,000,000 in 1740 and to 1,695,000 
(including 310,000 slaves) in 1760.* 


British settlement on a considerable scale in the Maritime Provinces and in what subse- 
quently became the province of Ontario dates only from the Loyalist movement which began 
with the outbreak of the American Revolution and increased after its close. In the year of the 


* See History and Growth of the United States Census, by Carroll D. Wright, Washington, 1900. 
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Constitution Act (1791), the population of Lower Canada may be set down as 163,000, whilst 
that of the newly constituted province of Upper Canada was perhaps 15,000. (In the previous 
year, the first census of the United States gave a total of 3,929,214). With the addition of the 
Maritime Provinces, the grand total in 1791 exceeded 220,000. A decade later, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with the tide of immigration which the new Act released from the 
United States and Great Britain, this total had risen to at least 300,000. From then on until the 
union of the provinces, growth was continuous; by the early ’forties Upper and Lower Canada 
with the Maritime Provinces contained over a million and a half people. 


Modern Censuses, 1851-1921.—Census-taking at regular decennial intervals dates from 
1851. With regard to the pre-Confederation Censuses of 1851 and 1861 respectively, the growth 
recorded was from a total of 2,440,000 in the former year to one of 3,248,000 in the latter, an 
increase of 808,000, or 33-1 p.c., the gain being particularly marked in Ontario, where railway 
expansion and general settlement were very active, especially in the first half of the decade. 
Between 1861 and 1871 the gain dropped to 427,000, or 13 p.e. 


In the years immediately following Confederation there was again a rapid rise in numbers, 
the increase between 1871 and 1881 being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c. In neither of the two decades 
next following, however, was this record equalled, either absolutely or relatively, the gains being 
508,429 and 538,076, or 11-76 p.c. and 11-13 p.c. respectively. With the end of the century 
the population of Canada had reached approximately five and three-eighths millions. The 
general increase among European populations during the nineteenth century was approximately 
three times; Canada equalled this rate of progress during the last sixty years alone. 


It was, however, with the present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Can- 
adian population began. The outstanding feature was of course the opening to settlement of 
the “last best West,’’ which became the main attraction for the migration of old-world peoples, 
under the favourable financial conditions of 1900-1912. The unorganized territories of British 
North America had been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been 
tapped and trave:sed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the ’eighties and “nineties. But though 
western population doubled with each of these decades, it was only with the launching of a large- 
scale immigration movement after 1900 that Canadian western settlement and production became 
a world economic factor. Simultaneously an almost equally striking development occurred in 
the industrial centres of Eastern Canada, which formed the immediate basis for the move upon 
the West. At the back, of course, was a heavy inflow of British capital—a total of two and a 
half billions of dollars within a dozen years—which went to finance the large constructive under- 
takings (chiefly railway and municipal) which characterized the movement. Canadian immigra- 
tion, which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose rapidly to over five times that 
volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single year. In the ten years 1900 to 1910 it totalled 
over 1,800,000, and though at least half this number was subsequently lost, and though the 
remainder were probably a cause of losses otherwise, it formed the chief factor in the gain of 
34-17 p.c. (of the 125,000 who immigrated in the last five months of the decade at least 100,000 
had arrived in the extended period caused by the change in the census date from April to June) 
all-round which the total population of Canada registered in that decade and which was larger 
relatively than the growth of any other country during the same period. 


The Decade 1911-1921.—The continuation and even intensification of this movement for 
a period of three years, followed by a recession and then by the wholly new and unexpected 
development engendered by the War, was reflected in the 1921 Census. The net result was an 
increase of 1,581,840, which though less than the 1,835,328 increase of the preceding decade, 
was between two and three times greater than in any other decade in Canada’s history. The 
relative increase of the Canadian population again headed the list for all countries in the world 
with the single exception of Australia (and that by a negligible margin), the rate being 21-95 
p.c., compared with one of 22-01 for Australia, of 20-9 for New Zealand, of 15-99 for South 
Africa, and of 14-9 for the United States. 


The effects of the War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 Canadians died overseas, and approximately 20,000 took their discharge in the United 
Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition 
| arge numbers of British residents in Canada, most. of them recent immigrants, left Canada to 
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join the forces of Great Britain and did not return, and the same is true of enemy nationals who 
passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before and after the declar- 
ation of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population accordingly rendered the War costly 
in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 


(b) Elements in the 1931 Population 


The above brings us to 1931 and to the decade covered by the present census with a review 
of which this summary of results began. For the remainder we may turn to specific character- 
istics or elements in the population content of 1931 according to the census, on which notes in 
briefest form are given in the following. 


Sex Distribution.—Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an 
excess of female over male population, especialiy as in most of these countries the census is taken 
on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes of this excess of female 
population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality among males; (2) the greater number 
of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; (4) the employment of males in the army, navy 
and merchant marine; and (5) the preponderance of males among emigrants. In the newer 
countries on the other hand the preponderance of males among immigrants results in a general 
excess of male over female population. In Canada there has been an excess of male population 
from the commencement, the Census of 1666 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 females. 
As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes became smaller, especially 
since the French-Canadian population, after about 1680, was not reinforced by immigration from 
the old world. In 1784, when the English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of 
settlement was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the colony. At the 
middle of the nineteenth century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada, 
and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper Canada, and since Con- 
federation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of males has occurred throughout the 
growing West. The great immigration of the first decade of the present century resulted in 
raising the ‘“‘masculinity” of the Canadian population (7.e., the excess of males over females per 
100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. The Great War, 
however, both checked immigration and took about 60,000 Canadian male lives as its toll, with 
the result that at the Census of 1921 the masculinity of the population was only 3 p.c.—515 
males to 485 females per 1,000 of population. In 1931 there were 518 males to 482 females for 
Canada as a whole. It is interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has recently 
increased in the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly 
greatest. 


MASCULINITY OF THE POPULATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN RECENT YEARS 
Note—The minus sign (—) indicates deficiency of males 


Excess of Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country Year | Females in Country Year | Females in 

each 100 each 100 
Population Population 
ATO ONG Meee PERE Net inc. Ccic.civis oa sind. + 1928 OF 07 BOWECED Suan tek tacbis sia wie coe las 1930 —1-53 
MILAM ALS Sento ere tte toe, eet ees 1931 3209| denmark irewosaxk soso cit eesa te tee 1930 —2-20 
ANCL Naver capt te crete Dore at eet aes oh Bis Sass ac 1931 SOT etal yeeros dese siete elas eee «hone 1931 —2-27 
IN GW Zea lags «ence cee = setmiea ap aiens > 1931 ZOLS|GRNOL WEN nerertetines siti etic ae a the setters 1930 —2-63 
Australia.......... Bigs hokd Hore gonyp Akeobare ig 1931 UeoSS et nil ari eye tees see eet cea eee 1920 —2-67 
Union of South Africat...s.ccenancvne: 1931 Te BO MGerInany. maw tie cote cn siaeancs ne tas 1925 —3-14 
irish Free Statenci sas. setdes wobec 1929 1-56liNorthernireland'o.tcck eo. se.ctce cee. 1926 —3-26 
United: States: cc ss-2.5 0am ease ene. 1930 Leo 2b Olan dy a aaaser a laapccitaltee nats commas 1921 —3°37 
Sf in predate Meier ume yh Si cr nso eo 1930 ODOMMES WItZeL AN Gersseercc sc cictle cies acne sists 1930 —3-65 
Bl SATII senses fate ho eee ato 1926 Ola Scotlandbah sess seeeeesit ccc ona ns 1931 —3°94 
INetherlandss... \acsstarirccuek oh eae mee 1930 =a (ui {meebo COMMacn Als tetera tis ar, atheists hers 1926 —4:-00 
COTE ECOM a Faas ox dee ee aoe BO ee 1928 —0:84| England and Wales................... 1931 —4-18 
IBYeS Feat bho nome RM eI RCTS ern ae SOC ee 1930 — SOG IFA UStPIA aac cis esis ches clavate Ghoreiat i seteceiaiets 1920 —4-23 
Chile e 2 oes Seen ee hae etn. 1930 — (FOS ULorsnius (lUULODEe)s cas nenion se earin 1926 —4-89 


Resi et SOrR eae eMC Ee oer shapes ani 1930 = Oa OLLUS AAA te eit, Meee ate trees « 1930 —6-81 


1 White population only. 
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Conjugal Condition.—Especially noticeable in the 1931 Census of the single, married, 
widowed and divorced is the larger proportion of married in recent years. In 1871, 30-78 p.c. 
of the male and 31-50 p.c. of the female population were married; these percentages have in- 
creased from census to census till today they are 37-83 p.c. and 38-74 p.c., respectively. This 
is mainly attributable to the larger percentage of adults to total population in our own time. 
Noteworthy also is the larger percentage of divorced and legally separated in recent censuses, 
though this was stationary for males and somewhat smaller for females in 1931 compared with 
1921. 


The Canadian Family.—The census includes (1) the “household,” comprising a group of 
persons living together in the same dwelling house, and (2) the private family, composed of 
father, mother and children. 


In 1931 there were in Canada 2,266,724 households (exclusive of the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories), compared with 1,897,227 in 1921. These households occupied 1,984,286 
dwellings, comprising 2,214,043 structurally separate units. A structurally separate unit is de- 
fined for the census as ‘‘any room or set of rooms used for habitation, having separate access 
either to the street or to a common landing”’; thus each apartment in an apartment building or 
flat in a block of flats is reported as a separate unit. Of the 2,214,048 structurally separate units, 
354,326 were represented by apartments or flats; 31,930 by rows or terraces; 1,678,322 by single 
houses; 141,839 by semi-detached houses; 7,626 various and not specified. The material of 
construction of the dwelling houses included 459,646 brick and brick veneer; 31,391 stone; 
1,394,894 wood; 76,105 stucco; 14,088 cement brick, and 9,161 others and not specified. 


In the Census of 1931 the private families numbered 2,419,360, as against 2,001,512 in 1921. 
The conjugal condition of the heads of the private families was as follows: 169,172 were single, 
1,960,418 married, 285,625 widowed and 4,145 divorced. Of the total number of private families, 
1,669,634 reported children living at home, 161,879 reported dependents other than children, and 
680,391 were without dependents or children living at home; of the latter, 270,312 were families 
of one person. 


The 1921 Census compiled for the first time the number of families reporting 1 child, 2 
children, 3 children, up to 15 children and over living at home. Comparing the 1931 results 
under this heading, it is interesting to note that the proportional number of families reporting 
1 child and 2 children, together with the families reporting 10 children or more, show an 
increase, whilst the families reporting from 3 to 9 children show a decrease. In 1921, 13,394 
families or 0-96 p.c. reported 10 or more children living at home while in 1931 the number had 
increased to 20,440 or to 1-22 p.c. It should be remembered in this connection that the decrease 
in the families of 3 to 9 children could cause an increase proportionately in those with 2 or less, 
so that the per cent increase in families having 1 and 2 children does not necessarily mean in- 
creased fertility in the recent marriages. 


According to tenure, 1,370,622 families lived in their own homes, and 1,048,738 were tenants. 


Of the total number of private families there were 1,857,105 families having both parents 
as head of family. Of that number 444,948 reported no children living at home, the remainder 
reported 4,299,330 children of all ages, an average of 3-04 children per family as against 3-06 
in 1921. There were 1,433,488 children under 7 years of age, 1,540,451 from 7 to 14 years of age, 
and 1,325,391 children 15 years and over. According to literacy, 1,736,425 families reported 
both father and mother literate, 32,010 mother only illiterate, 49,636 father only illiterate, and 
39,034 both father and mother illiterate. Both parents literate reported 2-10 p.c. of the children 
7 to 14 years of age as illiterate and 95-25 p.c. at school. Where the mother only was literate 
9-24 p.c. of the childen 7 to 14 years of age were illiterate and 85-40 p.c. at school; where the 
father only was literate 9-24 p.c. of the children 7 to 14 years of age were illiterate and 88-69 
p.c. at school; with both parents illiterate only 78-14 p.c. of the children 7 to 14 years of age 
were at school and the large number of 20-41 p.c. were illiterate. In 1921 the percentages of 
school attendance and literacy were 2-60 p.c., 92-70 p.c., 10°21 p.c., 80-52 p.c., 16-59 p.c., 
76-96 p.c., 28-21 p.c., and 66-13 p.c. respectively, showing a pronounced improvement in 1931. 

In the private families having both parents as heads there were 38,890 wives gainfully oc- 
cupied and of that number 21,517 reported earnings aggregating $11,426,350. There were also 
517,573 children who were gainfully occupied, 447,339 of whom reported total earnings of 
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$238,159,430. The total earnings of the male heads of families (wage-earners) having both parents 
as heads was $1,218,094,500, and of other heads $90,862,500 making a grand total of $1,308,957,000 
for all classes of heads. 


Age Distribution.—The same causes which have rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual in the past have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the bulk of the 
population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, so that there will be a 
disproportionately large male population between the ages of 20 and 50, together with a low 
birth rate. Later on, where there is land and food in abundance, and when the early dispropor- 
tion of the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an extra- 
ordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871, 286-91 out of every 
1,000 of the population of Canada were children under 10 years of age, and over half the total 
population (526-76 out of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with growing urban- 
ization, the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded as a lability 
rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the population, only 231-83 were under 
10 years of age, and 423-42 under 20 years of age. In 1921, however, 239-67 per 1,000 of the 
population were under 10 years of age, and 434-81 per 1,000 under 20 years. In 1931, the num- 
ber of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 212-70 per 1,000 of the population, and of 
persons under 20 to 416-39 per 1,000. In the age group 20-44 also there was a decline between 
1921 and 1931. On the other hand, the number per 1,000 in the age group 45-69 went up from 
169-38 to 189-52, and the number over 70 from 28-12 to 33-22 per 1,000. 


Racial Origins.—The total increase in population over the decade 1921-31 was 1,588,837. 
The population of English origin increased by only 196,061 compared with 722,208 in the previous 
decade; that of Scottish origin by 172,725 compared with 175,745; and that of Irish origin by 
123,005 compared with 57,419. The population of British origin, taken together, increased from 
4,868,738 to 5,381,071, or by 512,333, between 1921 and 1931. This represented 32 p.c. of the 
total increase as compared with 61 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. At the 
same time the population of French origin increased from 2,452,743 in 1921 to 2,927,990 in 1931, 
or by 475,247 (slightly under 30 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) and showed the greatest 
absolute increase for any decade since 1871. Figures for the minor racial groups would indicate 
that the people of Scandinavian, German and Ukrainian origins increased between 1921 and 1931 
by 36 p.c., 61 p.c., and 111 p.c., respectively. Owing to the new national and racial alignments 
in Central and Southeastern Europe following the Great War, comparison of the post-war numeri- 
cal strength of certain stocks in Canada with pre-war returns cannot be made with certainty. 


Relatively, the British group, which advanced from 54-07 p.c. to 55-40 p.c. of the whole 
in the decade 1911-21, declined to 51-87 p.c. in 1931. The French group on the other hand, 
which showed a gradual decline between 1871 and 1901 and a more pronounced one in 1911 and 
1921, has improved its relative position considerably and in 1981 is once again the foremost 
single racial group. ‘Together the British and French groups now constitute 80 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 83 p.c. in 1921 and 1911, 88 p.c. in 1901, 89 p.c. in 1881 and no less 
than 92 p.c. in 1871. 


The pronounced decline after 1901 in the combined proportion of the two major racial 
groups, vz., British and French, with a corresponding increase in ethnic stocks of minor import- 
ance, has in the main been due to the immigration of continental Europeans to Canada during 
the past thirty years. Altogether, the percentage of the total population of European racial 
origin, other than British and French, increased from 8-53 p.c. of the total in 1901, to 12-82 p.c. 
in 1911, to 14-19 p.c. in 1921, and to 17-59 p.c. in 1931. Oriental immigration to Canada in the 
past thirty years has been responsible for the relative increase of the Chinese and Japanese racial 
groups from 0-41 p.c. in 1901 to 0-67 p.c. in 1931. In the same period the population of Negro 
origin has declined from 0-32 p.c. to 0-19 p.c. of the total, and that of Indian and Eskimo origin 
from 2-38 p.c. to 1-24 p.c. 


Birthplaces.—In 1871, 97-29 p.c. of the population was born under the British flag, while 
sixty years later the percentage had declined to 89-18. The proportion of Canadian-born in- 
creased steadily until the opening of the century, but has declined as a result of the increase of 
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immigration after 1900. The 1931 Census shows declines in the proportions of British-born and 
United States-born as compared with 1921 but a substantial increase in the percentage of ‘‘other 
foreign-born,” the proportion of Canadian-born remaining with little change. Worthy of note 
is the fairly steady increase of the United States-born population from 1-85 p.c. in 1871 to 4-25 
p.c. in 1921, with a subsequent decline to 3-32 p.c. in 1931. Other foreign-born increased from 
0-92 p.c. in 1871 to 6-23 p.c. in 1911, declined to 5-87 p.c. of the total population by 1921 but, 
as already noted, increased substantially to 7-50 p.c. by 1931. 


In the Maritime Provinces, the population is shown by the census to be about 93 p.c. native- 
born, and in Quebec about 91 p.c. In Ontario, however, the proportion sinks to about 77 p.c., in 
Manitoba to about 66 p.c., in Saskatchewan to about 65 p.c., in Alberta to about 58 p.c., and in 
British Columbia to about 54 p.c. The general tendency over the past decade has been for the 
proportion of the native-born population to remain stationary or show a slight decrease in Hastern 
Canada, but in Western Canada increases are everywhere shown; thus, the percentages in 1921 
were: Maritime Provinces 93, Quebec 92, Ontario 78, Manitoba 64, Saskatchewan 60, Alberta 
54 and British Columbia about 50. About 44 p.c. of the total British-born population is in 
Ontario, but the greatest proportion of British-born population in any one province is in British 
Columbia, viz., 27 p.c. which compares with 31 p.c. for 1921. The foreign-born element reaches 
its maximum percentage in the rapidly growing provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, where it 
constitutes about 24 p.c. and 27 p.c. of the respective populations as compared with 26 p.c. and 
30 p.c. respectively for 1921. 


Citizenship.—Of the total population of Canada (10,376,786), 9,712,221 were Canadian 
nationals, subdivided as follows: Canadian-born (including repatriated), 8,052,459; other British- 
born who have acquired domicile, 1,044,791; and naturalized foreign-born, 614,971. British 
subjects in Canada in addition to the above who had not acquired Canadian domicile numbered 
135,426, so that the total number of British subjects in Canada was 9,847,647. The total number 
of aliens was 529,139, of whom 16,802 were Canadian-born (chiefly females by marriage to aliens) ; 
4,613 were other British-born (again chiefly females married to aliens); and 507,724 were foreign- 
born. 


The Progress of Naturalization.—The foreign-born residents of Canada numbered 
1,122,695 in 1931 as compared with 890,277 in 1921, 752,732 in 1911 and 278,449 in 1901; among 
these the naturalized numbered 614,971 in 1931, 514,179 in 1921, 344,557 in 1911 and 153,908 
in 1901, or 54-78 p.c., 57-75 p.c., 45:77 p.c. and 55-27 p.c. respectively. Alien residents in 
Canada showed an absolute decline between 1911 and 1921 of from 408,175 to 376,098, 7.e., from 
5-66 p.c. of the population to 4-28 p.c. Between 1921 and 1931, they increased to 507,724, or 
4-89 p.c. of the 1931 population. Among the foreign-born residents of Canada the United States- 
born exceed those born in any other country, although by continental groups the Europeans 
are more numerous. Between 1921 and 1931 the United States-born declined from 374,022 to 
344,574, but there was a substantial net increase in the total foreign-born due to the large increase 
of Europeans. On the other hand, the percentage of the United States-born who are naturalized 
to total United States-born has increased from 63-63 in 1921 to 72-44 in 1931, whereas the per- 
centage of Europeans who are naturalized has fallen from 57-88 in 1921 to 49-13 in 1931. 


Language.—Classifying persons under five years of age as speaking the language of the 
home, of the total population, 6,999,913 spoke English, 1,779,338 spoke French, 1,322,370 spoke 
both English and French, and 275,165 could not speak either English or. French. 


Of the population over ten years of age in Canada in 1931, over 58 p.c. spoke English in the 
home, over 25 p.c. spoke French, over 3 p.c. spoke German, over 4 p.c. spoke one of the Slavic 
tongues, and nearly 2 p.c. spoke one or other of the Scandinavian tongues. Of 1,064,360 foreign- 
born, ten years of age and over, 88 p.c. could speak English. It is also interesting to observe the 
trends as between the use of the two official languages of the country, English and French. Of 
the population over ten years of age in Canada, 84-6 p.c. can speak English, the language of the 
majority, and 28-6 p.c. can speak French. As to the extent to which those of British and French 
origin respectively in Canada speak each other’s language, it is interesting to note that of the 
2,158,187 of French descent in Canada above ten years of age, 972,779 speak both English and 
French, 1,090,849 speak French alone, and 91,611 speak English alone. Among those of British 
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descent, 4,181,231 speak English alone, and only 175,409 speak English and French; there is in 
addition a group of 8,158 who speak French alone—mostly the descendants of early British 
settlers in Quebec. 


Religions.—Throughout the sixty-year period since Confederation, something like two- 
fifths of the population of Canada has been of the Roman Catholic faith, the 1931 percentage, 
inclusive of Greek Catholics, being 41-30. Methodists were 16-27 p.c. of the population in 1871 
but fell to 13-19 p.c. in 1921, while Presbyterians increased from 15-63 p.c. in 1871 to 16-04 p.c. 
in 1921, being reinforced by a considerable immigration from Scotland after the beginning of the 
century. The fusion of the Methodists and Congregationalists in 1925 with a large section of 
the Presbyterians, as the United Church of Canada, constituted that body the second largest 
religious body in the Dominion in 1931 with 19-44 p.c. of the population. The Presbyterians 
who did not adhere to the United Church of Canada numbered 8-39 p.c. of the population in 
1931. The proportion of Anglicans in the population of Canada fell from 14-17 p.c. in 1871 to 
12-69 p.c. in 1901 but thereafter the large immigration from the British Isles raised it to 16-02 
p.c. in 1921, followed by a slight falling off to 15-76 p.c. in 1931. The Baptists have shown a 
fairly steady decline from 6-87 p.c. in 1871 to 4-27 p.c. in 1931. 


The immigration movement during the first three decades of the twentieth century has led 
to a great growth of the religious bodies whose members come from the continent of Europe. 
Thus the Lutherans, who were only 1-09 p.c. of the population in 1871 and 1-72 p.c. in 1901, 
have risen to 3-80 p.c. in 1931. The Jews again, who were only 0-03 p.c. in 1871 and 0-31 p.e. 
in 1901, were 1-50 p.c. in 1931. The adherents of the Greek Orthodox Church were 0-99 p.c. in 
1931. Of the total population in 1931 (10,376,786), 16,042 or 0-15 p.c. did not state their religion, 
while 54,164 or 0-52 p.c. belonging to small sects, were classed as ‘‘various,’”’ and 21,071 or 0:20 
p.c. as of “no religion.” Of the non-Christian sects, 155,614 or 1-50 p.c. were Jews, 24,087 or 
0-23 pec. were Confucians, 15,784 or 0:15 p.c. were Buddhists, and 5,008 or 0-05 p.c. were pagans. 


Literacy.—Literacy in Canada has shown most encouraging progress since the opening 
of the twentieth century. In fact, considering that most present illiteracy is confined to the 
older ages, it may be asserted that it is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. In 1901, 14-38 p.e. 
of the population of five years of age and over could neither read nor write; the corresponding 
percentage for 1911 was 10-50; for 1921, 9-25; and for 1931 it was only 7-18. A truer test of 
progress is made by taking the statistics for the population of ten years of age and over; the 
percentage of illiterates in this significant section of the population was 3-79 p.c. in 1931, as 
compared with 5-10 p.c. in 1921. Illiteracy is definitely greater among males than among 
females. In 1931, 4-32 p.c. of the male population and 3-21 p.c. of the female population were 
recorded as unable to read or write, as compared with 5-73 p.c. and 4-43 p.c. respectively for 
1921. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, alone among the provinces, show a higher per- 
centage of female illiteracy; this condition existed also in 1921, although the corresponding 
percentages for both males and females were then substantially greater. In general, New 
Brunswick is in the most unfavourable position for illiteracy (6-91 p.c.), though there has beer 
an improvement since 1921. The province of Quebec, which in 1921 recorded the high per- 
centage of 6-19 as illiterate, had reduced this proportion to 4-76 by 1931. 


As education is so largely a municipal activity, it is of interest to note the literacy of persons 
(ten years of age and over) residing in cities with populations of 30,000 and over in 1931. Toronto 
had, in 1921 as in 1931, a very low percentage of illiteracy—1-68 p.c. in 1921 and 1-26 p.c. in 
1931—and the larger cities of Ontario, generally, made a comparatively good showing in 1921. 
Other large cities of Canada had in 1921 fairly high percentages of illiteracy, the figures being: 
Montreal, 3-60 p.c.; Winnipeg, 3-54 p.c.; Vancouver, 3-54 p.c.; Quebec, 3-27 p.c.; Ottawa, 
2-69 p.c.; and Hamilton, 2-12 p.c. Marked betterment during the decade is evident throughout 
the list of western cities, an improvement which has put Trois-Riviéres, Quebec, Montreal and 
Halifax in a relatively less favourable position. While Trois-Riviéres among the larger cities has 
still the highest percentage of persons who can neither read nor write, the proportion has been 
reduced from 7-03 p.c. in 1921 to 3-45 p.c. in 1931. The city of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, had 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy in 1931, viz., 0-71, London, Ontario, being next with 0-88 p.c. 
In the cities of Windsor, Ontario, and Regina, Saskatchewan, both of which had low percentages 
of illiterates in 1921 (1-53 p.c. and 1-44 p.c. respectively), slight increases to 1-78 p.c. and 1-68 
p.c., respectively, are shown in 1931. 
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School Attendance.—In 1931 the population of school age, 5-19 years, numbered 3,246,391 
or 31-3 p.c. of the total population, as compared with 31-4 p.c. in 1921 and 30 p.c. in 1911. 
The proportion of the total group 5-19 years actually in attendance at school shows increase. 
In 1911 only 52-88 p.c. of the population of this age were in attendance at school; the proportion 
rose to 61-33 p.c. in 1921, and to 65-59 p.c. in 1931. The proportion of males between these 
ages attending school increased from 52-15 p.c. in 1911 to 60-80 p.c. in 1921 and 65-12 p.e. in 
1931; that of females from 53-63 p.c. in 1911 to 61-86 p.c. in 1921 and 66-08 p.c. in 1931. 


Gainfully Occupied.—There were 3,927,591 persons, ten years of age and over, gainfully 
occupied in Canada according to the 1931 Census, an increase of 23-78 p.c. over the number 
in 1921. The total population ten years of age and over increased 22-30 p.c. during the same 
period. The males represent the larger portion of the gainfully occupied, being 83-04 p.c. 
of the total, whereas only 16-96 p.c. of all gainfully occupied are females. In 1931 males gain- 
fully occupied numbered 3,261,570 a 21-56 p.c. increase over the 1921 total, while the 666,021 
females represented a 35-88 p.c. increase over the 1921 figure. 


Wage-Earners.—The total number of wage-earners in 1931 was 2,570,097 as compared 
with 1,972,089 in 1921, an increase of 598,008 or 30-32 p.c. in the ten-year period. The number 
of male wage-earners in 1931 was 2,022,260 or 78-68 p.c. of the total for both sexes, while female 
wage-earners numbered 547,837 or 21-32 of the total. The percentage increase by sexes trom 
1921 to 1931 was 30-81 for males and 28-54 for females. In 1931 wage-earners as a class repre- 
sented 24-80 p.c. of the total population and in 1921 22-47 p.c. 


Earnings in the Census Year.—The total number of wage-earners in Canada reporting 
earnings for the census year ended June 1, 1931, was 2,476,414 or 96-35 p.c. of all wage-earners, 
and the total amount of their earnings was $2,100,552,700. Of this number 1,947,957 were males 
and their earnings amounted to $1,804,942,500 or 85-93 p.c. of the total earnings. Females 
reporting earnings numbered 528,457, and the total amount of their earnings was $295,610,200 
or 14-07 p.c. of total earnings. The total weeks worked by wage-earners reporting earnings was 
104,624,422. The number of weeks worked by the males was 80,003,048 or 76-47 p.c. of the 
total for both sexes, and the total for the females was 24,621,374 weeks or 23-53 p.c. of the grand 
total. 


Wage-earners at’ Work and Not at Work on June 1, 1931.—The number at work on 
June 1, 1931, was 2,100,139 or 81-71 p.c. ot the total and the number not at work 469,958 or 18-29 
p.c. of total wage-earners. ‘Those not at work were classified by cause of absence from work. 
Wage-earners reporting ‘‘no job” as the reason for not being at work numbered 394,643 and 
represented 15-36 p.c. of all wage-earners. Persons having a job but not at work owing to “‘tem- 
porary lay-off” totalled 42,615 or 1-66 p.c. of the aggregate number of wage-earners in Canada. 
The number not at work on account of “strike or lockout’? was 300. Those reporting such 
personal reasons as “‘illness” and “‘accident’’ were 25,684 and 4,465 respectively. Wage-earners 
reported “‘other causes” for not being at work in 2,251 cases. 


When distinction of sex is made, it is at once observed that females not at work on June 1, 
1931, are a much smaller percentage of the total female wage-earners than the males not at 
work are of the total male wage-earners. Out of 2,022,260 male wage-earners in Canada on the 
date of the Census, 1,600,184 or 79-13 p.c. of the total were at work and 422,076 or 20-87 p.c. 
were not at work. On the other hand, out of a total of 547,837 female wage-earners 499,955 or 
91-26 p.c. were at work and only 47,882 or 8-74 p.c. were not at work. Thus the percentage 
not at work among male wage-earners was considerably more than twice as large as among 
female wage-earners. 


Employment and Unemployment in the Twelve Months Preceding the Census.— 
The number of wage-earners losing some time during the period June 1, 1930, to June 1, 1931, 
was 1,027,479 or 39-98 p.c. of the total number in Canada. Among male wage-earners 889,743 
or 44 p.c. of the total lost time while 137,736 or 25-14 p.c. of the female wage-earners reported 
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“time-loss.” The aggregate number of weeks lost was 24,506,280, of which 21,607,109 weeks 
or 88.17 p.c. represented lost time among males, and 2,899,171 weeks or 11-83 p.c. “time-loss”’ 
among females. 


Of the total number of weeks lost 19,674,606 weeks or 80-28 p.c. were due to “no job.” 
“Temporary lay-off” accounted for 3,078,527 weeks or 12-56 p.c. of the total. Time lost owing 
to “strike or lockout” amounted to 11,536 weeks or 0-05 p.c. of total weeks. The number of 
weeks lost due to “illness” was 1,403,556 weeks or 5-73 p.c. of the total and for “accident”’ 227,462 
weeks or 0-93 p.c. of the aggregate “time-loss.” ‘Other causes” accounted for the remainder, 
110,593 weeks, or 0-45 p.c. of total weeks lost. 


Rural and Urban Population.—There has been a continuance in the drift citywards 
characteristic of population growth for several decades past in Canada (and indeed throughout 
the world) which occupies so large a place in present-day discussion, and on which a special 
monograph is under preparation in connection with the present Census. Defining “urban” as 
including all incorporated cities, towns, and villages (a definition that involves somewhat different 
limitations in different provinces) the urban communities of Canada absorbed somewhat over 
two-thirds of the total population increase of the past decade, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada in 1931 for the first time exceeded the rural by 767,330. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country on June 1, 1931, 537 were residing in communities organized as urban 
under the various provincial municipal acts, while 463 were resident in rural communities, as 
compared with 495 in urban and 505 in rural communities on June 1, 1921; 454 in urban and 546 
in rural communities in 1911; 375 in urban and 625 in rural communities in 1901; and 318 in 
urban and 682 in rural in 1891. The showing is somewhat different if urban communities are 
defined for statistical purposes as communities of 1,000 inhabitants and over; on this showing 
49-74 p.c. of the population was urban on June 1, 1931, and 50-26 p.c. rural, whereas in 1921, 
45-26 p.c. was urban and 54-74 p.c. was rural. 


Montreal and Toronto, the two largest cities of Canada, now number 818,577 and 631,207 
inhabitants respectively. Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, have attained the 200,000 
mark, and Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have populations of over 100,000. The two 
western cities of Calgary and Edmonton are now in the 75,000 to 100,000 class. In this respect 
London, which excelled Edmonton in 1921, now takes the next lower place with a population of 
71,148. Not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) increased their 
proportions to the total (from 12-98 p.c. to 13-97 p.c.), but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 
have increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-46 p.c., and cities of 
between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 1921-31. The classes 
below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods 
erowing ‘satellite’ towns or other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the 
central municipality. This phenomenon is to-day of increasing importance largely as a result 
of the greater ease and speed of transportation by motor vehicle. It has therefore been considered 
advisable to calculate the total populations resident in what the United States census authorities 
call the “‘metropolitan areas” dependent upon each of the cities with 100,000 population or over. 
On this basis the total populations of the larger cities at the Census of 1931 were as follows: 
“Greater Montreal,” 1,000,157; “Greater Toronto,” 808,864; “Greater Vancouver,” 308,340; 
“Greater Winnipeg,” 280,202; “Greater Ottawa” (including Hull), 175,988; “Greater Quebec,” 
166,435; and “Greater Hamilton,” 163,710. 


Of the 10,362,833 people who form the population of the nine provinces of Canada, exclusive 
of the Territories, 3,289,507, or 31-7 p.c. live on farms. There are 728,623 farms within the 
nine provinces, of which 14,056 are located within the limits of incorporated cities, these so-called 
‘urban’? farms representing a population of 65,266. It must be noted that the decline in the 
proportions of “rural” population above noted has not involved a corresponding decline in the 
population actually on the farm; the rural decline has been almost entirely in occupations other 
than farming. | 


§27. Summary of the Results of the Census of Agriculture, 1931 


In five tables herewith, the main results of this census are given with the comparative figures 
of the Census of 1921. Briefly, while the value of farm property and of agricultural products 
show, as a result of low prices due to the depression, a falling off as compared with the figures of 
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the 1921 Census, there was an increase in the acreage devoted to crops and a consequent increase 
in production. There was an increase of 17,533 or 2-5 p.c. in the number of farms; an increase 
in occupied land of 22,226,131 acres or 15-8 p.c.; and an increase in improved land of 14,962,624 
acres or 21-1 p.c. Similarly the acreage under field crops shows an increase of 8,244,565 acres, 
6,196,439 acres of which are under wheat in the Prairie Provinces. 


Of the main field crops, oats was the only one to show a decrease in acreage and production 
during the period. In live stock, horses showed a decline of 9-79 p.c., and cattle a smaller one 
(4-74 p.c.). Animal products showed increases ranging as follows: honey 176-8 p.c., eggs 
66 p.c., milk 21 p.c., and wool 12-8 p.e. 


The production of greenhouse and hothouse establishments and of vegetables generally 
showed such marked increase that, notwithstanding the decline in prices, there was an increase 
also in the total value of production amounting to 32-8 p.c. in 1930 over 1920. The quantities 
of orchard and small fruits and of maple syrup and sugar, however, were less in 1930 than in 
1920. Fence posts and rails, among forest products, show increases, while there was a slight 
reduction in the production of firewood and a large decrease in the production of railway ties 
and pulpwood on farms. 


It is of interest to note that the number of persons employed in agriculture has increased 
by 87,195 or 8 p.c. during the decade. The average acreage per farm increased from 198 acres 
in 1921 to 223-9 acres in 1931. The percentage of owned farms decreased from 86-5 p.c. of the 
total in 1921 to 80-5 p.c. in 1931, the number of rented and partly rented farms showing corres- 
ponding increases. 


Review by Provinces.—Various types of farming, influenced by climate, soil and local con- 
ditions have developed in the different parts of Canada. In the Maritime Provinces, the compar- 
atively small size of farms renders the production of cereal crops less economic, while the climate 
and high precipitation favour the production of potatoes, roots and fruits. In 1930, with only 
11-8 p.c. of the total number of farms and 5-9 p.c. of the occupied acreage of Canada, the 
Maritimes produced 37-6 p.c. of the total yield of potatoes, and had over 20 p.c. of the total 
orchard area of the Dominion. In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, climate and soil 
conditions favour a wide range of agricultural production. The prevailing types of farming are 
to a large extent governed by the proximity of industrial centres. Dairying and mixed farming 
prevail over the whole area, with vegetable growing prevalent in the neighbourhood of cities. 
A few sections, such as the Niagara peninsula and the area immediately north of Lake Erie, 
produce large quantities of fruits and tobacco. The Prairie Provinces with their shorter growing 
seasons, smaller rainfall and comparatively inexpensive lands have made possible the large-scale 
production of cereals, and outside of a few sections where a certain amount of mixed farming is 
carried on, grain growing is the main type of farming. British Columbia, like Ontario and Quebec, 
has a wide range of agricultural production; fruits and vegetables of high quality are produced, 
dairy farming is widespread and large areas are occupied by cattle and sheep ranches. 


With regard more particularly to progress by provinces during the past ten years: in the 
Maritime Provinces there was an increase in the production of apples, potatoes, eggs and honey; 
the production of cereal crops generally decreased and that of milk remained stationary; a 
decrease is also noticed in the numbers of horses, cattle and sheep. In Quebec and Ontario the 
decade was characterized by an increase in the production of milk, eggs, honey and tobacco. 
Cereal crops have remained stationary in both provinces. In live stock, there were decreases in 
the numbers of horses and sheep in Quebec, and in the numbers of horses, cattle and swine in 
Ontario. In Ontario, although there was a decrease in the production of apples, the province 
still produces well over 75 p.c. of the peaches and pears grown in Canada. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the most important gain was in field crops, though there were considerable increases in the 
production of milk, honey, eggs and wool; in live stock there were decreases in the number of 
horses and cattle, but increases in the other classes. Increases in the numbers of live stock, 
exept horses, and in animal products and fruitsformed the main development in British Columbia. 


Trends 1871-1931.—As illustrating the long-time trend, it is sufficient to state that in the 
last sixty years the number of occupied farms in Canada has almost doubled, while the acreage 
of occupied farm land has increased by some 350 p.c. and the improved acreage by over 390 p.c. 
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The expansion in farm areas was due principally to the opening up of the Prairie Provinces in 
the latter part of the last century; the number of farms in the Prairie Provinces has increased by 
over 420 p.c. between 1901 and 1931. Improved methods of agriculture and modern machinery 
have also contributed greatly to increase agricultural production. To typify: the production of 
wheat has increased 2,000 p.c.; of oats over 500 p.c.; of barley over 700 p.c.; while animal pro- 
ducts, fruits and vegetables have had similar advances. From 1871 to 1931, the number of people 
employed in agriculture increased only 135-4 p.c., while the average size of farm increased from 
98 acres in 1871 to 223-9 acres in 1931. 


TABLE IL—NUMBER, TENURE, AREA AND VALUE OF FARMS, 1931 AND 1921 


Prince 
Nova New 
Item Canada Berd Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
ns J ee ee ee enews 2 gee. ew they ee ele ee ee 
Oo. No. No. No. No. 
INI GDOF TALIS. 2... isles « cleiee aie siete = = - 1931 728,623 12,865 39,444 34,025 135, 957 
1921 711,090 13,701 47,432 36, 655 137,619 
(Oa NEY ESE, yd RRS SUE OIG HIODO OSC ear 1931 586, 299 12,091 37,176 31,933 126, 563 
1921 615, 180 13, 098 45,575 35,210 130, 666 
BIN STIAATI GS Ree casenelaresrer ets. sisaa’a oie Scteleleieyessse oy 1931 74,382 234 1,055 928 5,089 
1921 55,948 277 1,004 815 4,537 
Part owner and part tenant............ 1931 67,942 540 15213 1,164 4,305 
1921 39, 962 326 853 630 2,416 
Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 
ATreatOCCUPIEd a. ners race deities ares 1931 163, 114,034 1,191,202 4,302,031 4,151,596 17,304, 164 
1921 140, 887,903 1,216, 483 4,723,550 4,269,560 17,257,012 
Average size of farms..........+--+-+-- 1931 223-9 92-6 109-1 122-0 127-3 
. 1921 198-1 88-8 99-6 116-5 125-4 
IAT OAMIMDTOVOU aeane esse tees sess 1931 85,732,172 765,772 844, 632 17380) 232 8,994,158 
1921 70, 769,548 767,319 992, 467 1,368,023 9,064, 650 
APEaA INGE! CLOP te suie sles visicisaiciciete e6 + 1931 57,925, 483 494, 692 574, 729 958,189 6,079, 793 
1921 49, Beet rile wee pee Be 154 
Walterorsariit, DCOPClb Yr. ese deiele ssiel 1931} 5,247,753, 468 58,332,029 105,877,410} 103,530,618 877,273,510 
1921 6,554, 809, 509 58,977, 962 136, 841,573 127,567,675 1,085, 234, 333 
Willie oie abo bhvasaanageee oun odpEoee « 1931 1,342,924, 300 19, 686,500 43,890, 500 38, 680, 500 257,917, 800 
1921 1,381,917, 200 17,289, 165 51,172,700 45,157,560 284, 813 , 388 
Value of implements and machinery...1931 650, 664, 000 8,115, 900 10,554, 100 13,252,500 97,269,500 
1921 665, 180, 416 6,870, 144 10, 146, 068 13,544,592 111,949,036 
ili etOtur ye SLOCK ns soelelierisietels «rls oe 1931 543,807,168 7,295,729 12,808,810 13,217,318 95,873,210 
; 1921 836, 413, 401 9,141,323 20,042,693 18, 957,090 123, 263, 680 
Seen tee 6 ie SS 
ee nT 
Item Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Columbia 
a 3 et a ee ee Ye eee eee 
Oo. No No. No 
INTETMD GY Of fariNss = sass ce itels ele veils asees = 1931 192,174 54,199 136, 472 97,408 26,079 
1921 198,053 53,252 119, 451 82,954 21,973 
ONCOL S ee Ie oto eie ieee MreeleleVece crsaelolaler atetorels 1931 157,427 37,973 90, 691 71,060 21,385 
1921 168,726 43,650 92, 668 66, 629 18, 958 
IRONS 2 rele ete eorcaste ole elerelcketeiepsie.s svee iris eae 1931 21,514 9,857 21,044 11,808 25808 
1921 20,199 6,053 12,942 8,072 2,049 
Part owner and part tenant............ 1931 13, 233 6,369 24,737 14,540 1,841 
1921 9,128 3,549 13,841 8,253 966 
Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. Ac. 
PAT ATOCCUDICC ae vinisiale ale o/cistoleloleleleis aise ast 1931 22,840, 898 15, 131, 685 55,673, 460 38,977,457 3,541,541 
1921 22,628,901 14,615,844 44,022,907 29,293,053 2,860,593 
Average size of farms.........-.--+2s0 1931 118-9 279-2 407-9 400-1 135-8 
1921 114-3 274-5 368-5 353-1 130-2 
AT OASLIM TOTO OC Met veiling eine rete aicis 2 she 1931 13,272,986 8,521,930 33,548, 988 17, 748,518 704, 956 
1921 13,169,359 8,057,823 25,037,401 11,768,042 544, 464 
IATOR UNG CL CLOP catcc cis cicottemveieresisieiee shes 1931 9,359, 763 5, 842,368 97,126,029 12,037,394 452,226 
1921 dou 100 Saye ME a Pree 190 pede 
Value of farm’ property .. 4.2 -ee. os. 3. 1931 1,397,665,762| 388,142,128) 1,272, 662,978| 869,431,858) 174,837,175 
1921 1,688,908,794| 637,388,045 1,650,069,196| 968,437,018 201,384, 913 
Waluevot building site om» sicttesteicinetalerere as 1931 487,009, 300 88,389, 200 223,794,500 137,331, 700 46, 224, 300 
F 1921 491,329, 609 112,955,195 216,398, 082 121, 765, 499 41,036, 002 
Value of implements and machinery. ..1931 151, 928, 200 54,847,200 185,510,500 116, 300, 600 12,885,500 
1921 169, 953,547 67,847,699 176, 675,721 98,814,513 9,379,096 
Walue Ofsliy.e StOCICn ncn cis tsie'stsicis ole’=/eeie ata 1931 172,890,362 44,635, 428 98,008,978 81, 706, 858 17,370,475 
1921 235,005,271 75,729,340 196, 485,201 137,330, 605 20, 458, 198 
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TABLE II.—ACREAGES OF THE MAIN FIELD CROPS, 1931 AND 1921 


Prince 


Canada |Edward 


Island 


Nova 
Scotia 


1931/57, 925, 483 
1921/49, 680,918 
1931 26,355, 136 
1921) 20, 276,070 


..1931) 3,791,395 


1921} 2,171,984 
193112, 837,736 
1921/14, 228, 252 
1931} 799,335 
1921} 774,561 
9, 683, 626 
8,796,494 
1,138,310 
938, 855 
591, 804 
555, 290 
185,705 
166, 482 
58,329 
16, 628 


1921 
1931 
1921 
1931 
1921 
1931 
1921 


494, 692 
458, 644 
20,032 


574,729 
646, 848 


British 
Alberta Colum- 


a a a a a 


ew 
Bruns- | Quebec 
wick 
958,189) 6,079,793 
897,375] 5,964, 154 
7,952 39, 220 
12,641 101,564 
9,979 96, 762 
4,625 105, 130 
217,920] 1,657,452 
212,274] 1,629, 621 
257 5,563 
342 9,544 
593, 247| 3,764,957 
552,467] 3,646,415 
18,358 95, 606 
2,288 67,272 
60, 260 146, 190 
62,769 146,311 
9,330 25,762 
9,649 17,548 
3 12, 252 
- 9,958 


9,359, 763 
9,165, 100 
633 , 486 
692,172 
449,347 
412, 483 
2,362,050 
2,850,940 
56, 623 
100,754 
3,710,747 
3,439, 112 
349, 542 
400, 183 
171,175 
165, 580 
112, 226 
115, 232 
45, 866 

6, 663 


5, 842, 368/22, 126,329|/12,037,394| 452,226 
5, 857, 635 17, $22,481] 8,523,190] 345,491 


2,617,051/15, 026,185] 7,942,856] 65.419 
2,819, 428/11, 684,292] 4,885,933] 40,627 
1,128,815} 1,374,972} 710,472] 9,440 
823,242} 419,893 390, 609 5,786 
1,518,390 4,294,934 2,465,688] 87,107 
1,792,917) 4,860,202} 2,546,167} 70,718 
50,390] 528,289] 153,887] 3,878 
175,262} 274,564] 208,823] 4,648 
295,642) 173,488} 296,993] 192,714 
63, 235 33,676] 217,543) 163,648 
73,426} 156,112} 368,722] 62,213 
93,102} 134,374) 204,510] 31,340 
37,938 42,913 36,256} 20,593 
30,396 35,701 28,009] 20,205 
2,428 1,142 13,651} 4,123 
1,227 582 1,019) 4,336 

17 6 3 182 

3 3 1 = 
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TABLE III.—ACREAGES AND PRODUCTION OF THE MAIN FIELD CROPS, 


1930 AND 1920 


Prince 


: Nova New 
Item Unit Canada i es Sroka Piniuseccke Quebec 
oS ee ee 
Acreage under field crops.................. 1930) Acre 57,950,995 487,422 574,021 944,811 5,996, 939 
1920 an 47,553,418 461,071 652,985 893,672 5,904, 784 
PICA U NLS Wie ce Ratattere cet ee ee 1930 sa 25,564, 939 19,256 2,813 6,920 36, 833 
1920 3 17, 835, 734 oOo 14,609 16,070 114,303 
1930} Bush 370,027,014 324,247 50,358 114, 407 554,013 
1920 s 226,508, 411 359, 756 221 fod 225,045 1,576,227 
Barley...-ccon tote oc a 1930} Acre 4,925,789 3,764 7,018 8,318 95,290 
1920 eS 2,043,669 4,151 6,601 4,430 108, 086 
1930} Bush 100, 755,219 93,001 208,524 Le OF 1,947, 794 
1920 ss 42,956,049 80,004 152,048 97,644 2,320,781 
Opies dha tele. ee eon key 4 mere 1930} Acre 11,647,799 146, 283 78,750 204, 022 1,559,571 
1920 a 13, 879,257 161,688 95,547 200,356 1,542,096 
1930} Bush 298,942,399 3, 964, 837 2,614,359 5,554,959} 32,860,820 
1920 6 364, 989, 218 3,686, 604 2,731,628 5,430,829} 36,836,756 
RY Gee gle iid, eee ey eae ae 1930} Acre iN e ycalayi i 256 146 228 ,241 
1920 = 484,708 357 226 266 9,238 
1930} Bush 14,759,079 7,183 3,724 bet) 78,753 
1920 gs 6,215,515 4,616 4,579 4,758 124,065 
Winx for seed. ieee tel oa. 5 SAREE: oe 1930} Acre 662,179 4 34 1,674 
1920 ss 1,164, 752 65 11 1,539 
1930) Bush 4,252,184 26 610 14,445 
1920 es 4,898,286 578 74 16,074 
sy cultivated £2, d a.5-cee oct Pl. nck 1930} Acre 9,657, 187 YER kit) 427,765 601, 850 3,806,351 
1920 s 8,696, 168 209,744 471,301 553,292 3,652,488 
1930} Tons 10, 768, 118 216,310 518,228 548, 462 3,843,777 
1920 ia 8,847,613 211,541 603,191 580, 742 3,201,428 
Otherfodder cropsa(!):. #2: ... 2288. 023. on... 1930} Acre 1,843. 132 2,693 19,312 15,981 107,543 
1920 s 1, 487,198 1,938 11,085 4,307 68, 868 
1930) Tons 6, 168,372 6,873 62,736 43,475 508,363 
1920 s 6, 820, 458 ae Osis) 37,214 13,445 440,051 
Potatoes... Soe 5 acd che eee 1930} Acre 530,914 53,647 22,069 60, 426 132,961 
1920 cs 534, 621 32,282 34,507 64,536 146,821 
1930} Bush 73,822,067} 11,991,664 3,635,857} 12,163,067] 15, 200, 969 
1920 “6 62,230,052 4,832,384 4,389,515 8,410,963] 17,745,957 
ROOtBhoiiensslar ce ee eee eee 1930} Acre 180, 205 8,456 8,178 8,857 22020 
1920 . 179, 458 8,486 10, 141 9,607 18,027 
1930} Bush 63, 268, 204 4,457,418 3,536, 701 3, 742,038 7,593,533 
1920 sd 64, 740, 736 2,920,125 237,481 2,650, 687 5,164, 235 
PODaCOd & 2.0 SaNGAbi deo Lae oe 1930} Acre 48,352 1 - 120721 
1920 iy 36,891 - ~ 17,252 
1930] Lbs. 43,971,285 300 - 805} 10,867,713 
1920 ss 32,660,061 - 183 87} 13,365,519 


(1) Includes the production of prairie hay or natural grass for which no acreage is given. 
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TABLE III. (Con.)—-ACREAGES AND PRODUCTION OF THE MAIN FIELD CROPS, 
1930 AND 1920 


0 Teel 


Item 


Rea Poids sis tvielac es aid to 3 ane ats 


WAX TOM SCCU. csece ccisic co cece cece riniss yo 


Hay cultivated.........seeeeeeee sree 


Other fodder crops(!)........++eeeeeeees 


Saskat- 

Ontario Manitoba chewan 
9,170,555 5,921,099 22,514,354 
9,088, 739 5,435,526 16,781,150 
632,320 2,150,371 14, 713,673 
850,525 2,507,113 10,188,713 
14,054,340] 38,075,477} 183,264,425 
16,440,213) 33,442,280 115,518,601 
486, 157 157805001 1,835,799 
403,065 749,317 399,023 
13,949,224) 39,577,547 29,393, 253 
11,906,995} 12,868,973 6, 604, 906 
2,290,814 1,340,563 3,793,224 
2,760, 839 1,669,518 4,676, 426 
76,283,482] 35,191,489 77,095, 145 
97,489,742] 39,633,917 93, 953, 692 
48,331 85, 697 814, 629 
104,338 125, 982 a OO. 
661,021 1,560, 681 10,392, 802 
SPAR} 1,388, 885 1,223,000 
4,218 95,238 525,938 
lao 130, 283 916,577 
47,021 713,219 3,283, 496 
91,170 842,973 3,457,473 
3,638,118 275,148 202,175 
3,340,512 64,367 29,371 
4,622,418 285,031 166, 840 
3, 667, 771 57, 966 28,008 
358, 769 144, 620 577,084 
417,018 156, 456 411,365 
2,079, 666 866, 194 1, 406, 007 
3,070, 956 756, 121 1, 206,201 
141, 983 Ate cit 39, 662 
156, 082 26,841 31,463 
14, 836,523 5,032,676 4,299,094 
16,494, 649 2,029,370 3,238, 825 
111, 635 Te767, 971 
126,045 1,464 676 
37,611,501 412,822 192,523 
48,947,998 272,259 138,724 
35, 487 3 
19,621 2 
33,022, 707 87200 1,890 
19,279,246 922 80 


593 

British 

Alberta Columbia 
11, 914, 702 427,092 
8,018, 438 317,053 
7,943,014 59,739 
4,079,481 33,555 
132,261,305 1,328, 442 
58,195, 536 528,998 
698,051 7,441 
364, 686 4,310 
15,181,139 189, 630 
8,830,999 93,699 
2,163,384 71,188 
2,720,149 52,638 
62,053, 639 3,323, 669 
83, 362,928 1,863, 122 
190, 583 2,400 
124,592 1,858 
2,019,290 30,504 
1,922,487 19, 402 
34,957 112 
108,326 215 
191,819 1,519 
488, 862 1,027 
288,070 185, 960 
218,085 157,008 
288,315 CHER E TE 
208,512 238, 454 
543,369 73,761 
374, 673 41,488 
1,028,668 166,390 
A 2oce 120, 738 
29,971 16, 824 
23,917 18,172 
3,963, 247 2,698,970 
2,676,315} 2,412,074 
14,578 3,743 
807 4,205 
4,387,300 1,334,368 
137,285 1,271,940 
2 131 
1 9 
1,803 67,812 
540 13, 484 


TABLE IV.—LIVE STOCK AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS ON FARMS BY PROVINCES, 1930-31 AND 1920-21 


eR 
ee ee 


Item 
ine ek) ee ee a eee 
Live Stock 
Horses (NO.)....ccscccsccevsccsccseces 
Gattle: (NO) sisersaaeesiissen's ac esraes 
Cows in milk or in calf (No.).........- 
Sheop( INO.) <yarva% cis oye visio ao Ho signe 6's" 
SSWINGLUNO, )a sists nme vece veces cennsvins 


GOULET VAIN Og) Peters roretsieletereiele\citaia'wrelssein« 


Animal Products 
Milk produced (1b.)........5--+20+--0+- 
Eggs produced (dozZ.)......++eseeeeeees 
Honey produced (Ib.).....--+.e+sseeees 
Wool produced (Ib.).......++eeeeeeeeee 


1930 
1920 
1930 
1920 
1930 
1920 
1930 
1920 


Canada 


3,118, 909 
3,451,752 
7,973,031 
8,369, 489 
3,523,001 
3, 228, 633 
3,627,116 
3,200, 467 
4,699,831 
3,324,291 
65, 184, 689 
43,347,194 


12, 827, 258, 659 
10, 603,049,751 
199,479,598 
120, 155, 240 
13, 666,534 
4,937,055 
12,794,634 
11,338, 268 


Prince 


Edward 


Island 


833 , 609 


150, 400, 592 
147,321,479 
3,908,037 


332,397 


Nova New 

Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
43,074 51,157 301,419 
54,439 62,448 332,533 
221,001 213, 450 1,707,449 
266,363 230,312 1,594,710 
108, 145 100,481 850, 637 
119, 733 106, 486 800, 702 
196,344 143, 677 733,684 
271,742 187,524 856, 169 
43,865 85,012 728,210 
47,457 75,905 690, 857 
1,280,115 1,342,313 8,170,232 
994,134 1,023,254 5,481, 918 
421,136,357| 393,270,304 3,476, 772,890 
440,745,311] 384,838,225 2,964, 765,591 
5,809, 231 5,225,482 27,834, 169 
4,650,006 3,695,771 19,116, 989 
34, 693 48,787 3,259, 796 
19,362 26,211 1,559, 885 
532,610 434,739 2,388,316 
734, 871 574,299 2,614, 609 


it ee we Ae ernie eS eee 
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TABLE IV. (Con.)—LIVE STOCK AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS ON FARMS BY PROVINCES, 1930-31 AND 1920-21 


S00 SS ee 


: : British 
Item Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Colum bre 
Live Stock 
Horses NG). oo, eee eee 1931 Duheaoe 324,659 997, 426 731, 739 lygaliyg 
1921 669,048 355, 747 1,077, 882 806,244 61,385 
Cattle (No.)\ oases ee ee 1931 2,514,344 668, 878 1,188, 884 1,124,615 233, 923 
1921 2,633,562 645, 925 1,295,910 1,383,552 209, 207 
Cows in milk or in calf (NOs eee 1931 DUS 279,505 480, 286 438,954 102,536 
1921 1,065,049 225,699 414,581 381, 834 66, 435 
Sheep (No.)eee eee eee eee 1931 1,044, 624 216,790 281,013 785,929 146,577 
1921 978, 892 112,788 194, 660 431,464 61,344 
Pwine (No, ace sseett see 1931 1,359,176 390,043 949,055 1,052,128 51, 756 
1921 1,386, 081 200, 167 419,709 423,258 41,685 
Poultry (No. sesment ee eee 1931 23,746,395 5,566, 793 11,518,707 8,262,330 4,371, 685 
1921 16,503,697 3,461,325 7,857,828 5,176,302 PAVING, 1 BAe 
Animal Products 
Milk produced (be ..ccee eee 1930 4,767, 726,779 865, 766, 226 1,314,441, 912 1,076,978, 814 360, 764, 785 
1920 4,200,424, 122 574, 799, 862 929, 102, 984 752, 712, 153 208,340,024 
Eggs produced (doz?) Pain eee ee 1930 71,908,531 14,517, 106 30, 436, 775 21,675,261 18, 165,006 
1920 45,959, 808 8,493,144 18,328,201 11,032,417 5,262,279 
Honey produced (Ib.)................ 1930 7,925,824 1,475,225 284,538 284,036 345,411 
1920 3,146, 198 66,047 4,523 7,274 105, 200 
Wool produced (ID) cee at ee 1930 4,020, 142 717, 497 965, 712 2,968, 462 509, 968 
1920 3, 864, 606 490, 347! 743, 837 1,756,341 226,961 


TABLE V.—VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, 1930 AND 1920 


ee ee oe Se 


Prince 


Nova New 
Item Canada Ree Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Basi serOps. ee Nat Sos. ee ee 1930 496, 767,333 10, 741, 326 13,031,376 1552515523 78,037, 838 
1920 933,045, 936 10,448, 967 21,834,118 24,638,016 132,609, 699 
Wogelablod. ems 2 scat) tut ewe os. t oy em 1930 33, 863,076 163, 698 1, 287,848 952,336 7,698,919 
1920 26, 684,574 105, 284 1,052, 852 779,278 6,729, 205 
Greenhouse and hothouse products......... 1930 6,929,760 23,511 163,330 197,645 1,003, 185 
1920 4,026, 427 Ue les: 79,224 18,350 659,012 
Orchard fratie?)--. noe ee ne ee 1930 13,875, 134 92,301 3,263,391 269, 637 1,137,186 
1920 19, 146,681 168,212 3,985,757 397,799 1, 406, 960 
Grapes and small iruits..2......2220..0000 1930 4,980,714 14, 928 171, 456 146, 106 625, 860 
1920 7,807,720 21,350 169, 103 178, 757 321, 202 
Maple syrup and sugar..................... 1930 3,067, 696 10 18, 816 37,961 2,006, 227 
1920 4,394, 837 30 28,183 42,989 3,108, 882 
Forest products on farms................... 1930 43,592,442 Hp aip 755| 3,898,141 3,498, 112 17,155, 185 
1920 67,698,313 713, 884 4,502,445 6,717, 903 30, 765, 739 
Stock sold alive... Sse. .c tee 1930 106, 941, 204 LOO NTS 1,552,097 1, 250, 265 13,061,033 
1920 147,054,314 1,594, 618 2,646, 003 1,942,434 17,695, 146 
Stock slaughtered. ss sce ce ee eee 1930 45,541,183 873,715 1, 740, 587 2,049,001 12,628,977 
1920 67,072,056 1,568, 781 3,262,798 3,162,017 19,553,798 
‘Animal produgte...c seu a ects eee 1930 223,806,355 2,783,856 8,372,869 7,271,084 55,742,757 
1920 302, 714, 638 4,018,901 14,022,434 10, 430,335 81,696,975 


: ; Sask- British 
Item | Ontario Manitoba Bichewan Alberta Columbin 
ee ae ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Field crops... .. sate ent ke ee 1930 145,048,085 43,775,097 105,532, 466 74,203,359 11,146, 263 
1920 234,776,411 104,488,960 249,312,552 142,268,290 12, 668, 923 
Wegetables: 24) «lite detec. cg se es 1930 13,505, 917 2,052,747 2,815,005 2,554, 032 2,832,574 
1920 10,127,815 1, 696, 927 2,455,849 1,859,168 1,878, 196 
Greenhouse and hothouse products......... 1930 3,783,764 170,576 86,717 285,183 1,215, 849 
1920 2,518,941 106, 264 84,536 196,310 350, 667 
Orchard frutts. A ae ee ee ee 1930 5,924,571 7,176 2,152 Salas 3,175,609 
1920 9,576,877 5,239 OBR; 1,090 3,603,714 
Grapes and small fruits.................... 1930 2,776,651 17,491 20,569 22,837 1,184, 816 
1920 5,849,564 6,210 6,276 6,089 1,249,169 
Maple syrup and sugar..................... 1930 1,004, 615 67 - - - 


1920 1,214,745 - - = 8 
sislelare eceittan terete te fei Me 1930 12,762,589 1, 284, 695 1,589,352 1,791,902 1,090, 711 
1920 18,336,015 1,813,687 1,851,935 1,508,378 1, 488,327 


Btock sold alives..s..0:q.cau,¢ ero, o ne 1930 52,563,705 6,906,790 10, 886, 130 16, 443,325 3,042,586 
1920 79,074, 656 9,234,110 14,781,814 17,094,061 2,991,472 
Stock slaughtered aif:-7G.neesvsc cee 1930 12, 146, 865 3,170,631 7,215,891 4,382,144 1,333,372 
1920 19,768,561 4,502,714 8,752,989 4,761,902 1,738, 496 
Animal productas. G40 Geass tee eee 1930 85, 830,310 13, 667,154 20,094, 839 17,101, 138 12,942,348 


1920) 121,687,905 15,011,476 24,694,243 19, 860, 240 10,392,039 
re 


ee ee eS eS ee ee ee ee 


ee 
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§28. Summary of the Results of the Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments, 1931 


The 1931 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments, being the first complete 
census of its kind, does not illustrate trends in the field of distribution during the past decade 
but measures the present structure of retail and wholesale trade in Canada. For numbers of 
persons engaged and numbers of establishments operated, retail merchandising is disclosed as 
the most important field of internal commerce. There were 125,003 retail merchandise estab- 
lishments in Canada in 1930, with sales amounting to $2,755,569,900. They engaged 166,001 
full-time male and 72,682 full-time female employees who were paid $247,370,500 during the 
year, and in addition 23,526 males and 13,250 females on a part-time basis, at wages aggre- 
gating $10,485,100. Apart from hired employees, there were 125,169 proprietors or firm members 
actively engaged in retail stores. The value of the capital invested in retail merchandise estab- 
lishments amounted to $1,239,483,800, of which $483,627,500 was the value of stocks on hand at 
the end of the year. Retail stores in cities of 30,000 population or over accounted for 54:68 p.c. 
of the sales, although the population of such localities forms only 29-15 p.c. of the Dominion 
total. When the stores are grouped by amount of business, it is found that stores with sales of 
less than $10,000 per annum account for only 9-51 p.c. of the total sales, although they form 
56-59 of the total number of establishments. On the other hand, it is found that 2- 68 p.c. of all 
stores (those having sales of $100,000 or over) did 39-35 p.c. of the business. If the stores are 
classified by type of operation, the results of the Census show that 79-57 p.c. of the total retail 
merchandise trade was handled by independent stores and 20-43 p.c. by chain stores. 


When the trade of retail stores is analyzed by kind of business, the sales of stores in the food 
group, which contains grocery and meat stores, constitute 22-33 p.c. of the total, while the 
general merchandise group, which embraces department and variety stores, accounts for 16-39 
p.c. of the total sales. The automotive group, with 13-86 p.c., is third in importance. 


The service and amusement field of trade had 42,223 establishments with receipts of $249,- 
455,900. Full-time salaries for 41,875 male and 13,382 female employees amounted to $58,217,- 
700, while 7,880 part-time male and 1,104 part-time female employees received $3,014,200. The 
business of these establishments is largely confined to urban centres, as 71-24 p.c. of the receipts 
were reported by establishments in places of 30,000 population or over. Among the leading 
kinds of business in this field were motion picture houses and theatres, cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, laundries, barber shops and beauty parlors, automotive and other repair shops, 
cobbler shops, taxi, and motor transportation businesses. 


The Census of Hotels showed there were 4,176 hotels in operation the entire year doing a 
business of $83,732,700 with 107,674 guest rooms, 26,833 employees and payrolls amounting to 
$18,821,514. There were also 782 hotels in operation part of the year, chiefly at tourist and 
pleasure resorts. These hotels reported receipts of $6,786,270. Their employees numbered 
8,113 and their payrolls amounted to $1,579,149. 


For the purposes of the census the wholesale field was divided into two major sections 
according to the nature of the functions performed by reporting establishments. ‘The first 
section consists of “wholesale proper” #.e., concerns carrying on a regular wholesale business, 
the most common type being the wholesale merchant, although importers and exporters are 
numerous in some lines of trade. The other section consists of the more specialized types of 
wholesalers, such as bulk tank stations, co-operative marketing associations, and the establish- 
ments engaged chiefly in soliciting orders, such as brokers, manufacturers’ and other agents and 
manufacturers’ sales branches. The total value of sales or orders reported by all wholesale 
establishments was $3,325,210,300, of which $1,111,319,200 were reported by “wholesalers 
proper” and $2,213,891,100 by ‘“‘other wholesale establishments.” There were 90,564 employees 
in wholesale establishments of all kinds and their salaries amounted to $146,346,600 in the year. 
Approximately 70 p.c. of the total wholesale trade, and almost 60 p.c. of the sales of “whole- 
salers proper” are transacted by establishments located in four cities. Of the sales of all whole- 
sale establishments, Montreal has 23-06 p.c.; Toronto, 20-80 p.c.; Winnipeg, 19-12 p.c.; and 
Vancouver, 6-35 p.c. Of the sales of ‘‘wholesalers proper” the percentages are: Montreal, 25-84 
p.c.; Toronto, 20-46 p.c.; Winnipeg, 6-56 p.c.; and Vancouver, 7-05 p.c. 
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§29. Summary of the Results of the Census of Institutions, 1931 


The number of social institutions by type in the several provinces is shown in the first of the 
accompanying tables, while the second gives the main totals for Canada as to numbers of inmates 
and as to receipts and expenditures. Hospitals for the sick numbered 806; mental institutions 
58; charitable and benevolent institutions 456; and penal and corrective institutions 42. The 
available records for common gaols are collected and published annually by the Bureau in the 
Annual Report on Criminal Statistics. 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS—CLASSIFIED AS TO PROVINCE AND TYPE, AS AT 


JUNE 1, 1931 
aN Prince New pee British | Yukon 
Institutions Canada|Edward pigs Bruns- |Quebec! Ontario see chor Alberta] Col- and 
Island Snitch eee he Rie Mass umbia |N.W.T. 
(a) Hospitals— 
General Public........ 445 3 22 16 bl 114 28 61 76 67 7 
General Private....... 92 - Pe 5 12 31 2 17 14 9 - 
Women’s (only)........ 19 ~ 2 1 3 6 1 2 a 1 = 
Private Maternity..... 60 ~ - - 6 6 = 15 26 if - 
PacdiginiCwen ect te 9 - 1 - 4 2 1 1 - - - 
Orthopaedics tree 6 - - _ 1 1 1 - J 2 - 
Ried-Crossu. ener 43 - - 1 - 23 5 12 - 2 - 
Convalescent.......... 18 - - - 5 4 1 ~ 1 if - 
LSOlatiGnwmce eee etee 13 - 1 - 3 4 2 ~ 3 = - 
uiberculosises.e.cse set Bal 1 3 2 7 12 1 S 1 1 - 
Incurables sa.eeclnere on _ - sil 6 7 1 2 4 1 - 
Others ya. ne ones 12 - - - 6 5 ~ - 1 - - 
Dominion— 
‘Pensions? soe ee 8 ~ il 1 1 2 1 = 1 1 - 
Military e ose eee 10 - 1 - 2 ‘5 1 ~ ~ 1 ~ 
Quarantine and 
Immigration. a. 7 - 2 2 2 - - ~ ~ u - 
Marine seer haere 2 - 2 - - - - - - - 
Indian Affairs....... a - - - - 1 1 1 4 - 
AGO DOR ee Aes Ve occas Feo 2 - - 1 - - - ~ - il _ 
Totals, Hospitals. 806 4 37 30 109 223 46 114 135 101 7 
(b) Mental Institutions... 58 APs CORRES 1 9 16 4 2 3 4 - 
(c) Charitable Institu- 
tions— 
Homes for Adults..... 118 1] 0) 8 28 63 4 - - o - 
Homes for Adults and 
Children. ee ae 79 - 6 9 44 13 3 - 1 3 - 
Orphanaves se... ..-crees 119 2 10 a 41 29 13 5 3 9 - 
Day Nurseries........ 20 - 1 1 7 8 2 = ~ 1 - 
Child Placing Agencies 
and Children’s Aid 
NOCICtiCs ys. Leese eee 90 2 13 4 1 56 4 3 4 3 - 
Juvenile Immigration 
Societies.......<.:.. 19 - 2 1 2 9 if 2 1 i = 
Schoolsfor Deaf, Dumb 
ancB lind ae eens. alg - 2 = 5 v 1 = - 1 - 
Total Charitable 
Institutions.... 456 5 43 30 128 180 28 10 9 23 = 
(d) Penal and Corrective 
Institutions— 
Penitentiaries......... 7 - - 1 1 2 1 1 - 1 = 
Correctiveand Reform- 
atIVes et oe tee 35 - 4 3 5 13 3 1 2 4 - 


‘Total« Penal and | i ee eee 
Corrective In- 
stitutions...... 42 - 4 4 6 15 4 2 2 5 - 
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CENSUS OF INSTITUTIONS, 1981 


(a) HOSPITALS 
MovemMent or PorpuLaTion 
NO ———————— — ————————— 
Number 
of Admis- _ Live Under treatment during year Collective days’ stay 
hospitals sions Births oh oS 
reporting Adults Infants Total Adults Infants Total 
(1) 787 592,591 68, 306 630,228 68, 306 698,534! 12,554,680 930,203) 13,484,883 
Sait 7 |e Se ge ee Lee tee el le ee ee 
. FINANCIAL 
cap ey ae RN ee ee 
Receipts Expenditures Assets(2) | (1) Nineteen hospitals in operation on June 1, 1931, 
| with total capacities of 346 beds were 
me ate i nen unable to furnish reports. 
aying ain- uildings, 
Patients Total tenance Total Furniture, | (2) For 509 hospitals only. 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
16, 487,979 45,171, 434 35,821,498] 44,647,850) 121,621,132 
a ll SS Ee 
(6) MENTAL INSTITUTIONS MoveMEnt or PorpuLaTion 
Number of Patients Direct Patients Average lc West 7 
Institutions on Jan. 1, admissions treated daily a. Ag fits Nore.—56 of the 58 
reporting 1930 during 1930 | during 1930} population ARE ENAY Mental Institutions forwarded 
—| ————_—_ complete reports 
56 28,754 9,321 38,075 31,240| 11,401,040 
FINANCIAL 
Receipts Expenditures Cost per patient day 
Grants and Other Main- For main- 
Payments Fees Receipts Total tenance Total tenance Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10,964, 681 1,774,845 712,955) 13,452,481 10,342, 757 13,306, 026 0.96 ied ing 
Oe IS |) eee ee see cee tt eR (Pe at oes (Pe sets il oe Oe ee ee ee 
(c) CHARITABLE AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 
Number in care on June 1, 1931 Financial—1930 
; aed —_—— = ai 
tem fe) : : xpendi- 
Tastitutions Adults Children Total Receipts cares 
$ $ 
ElomestomAGults. ames. sre cnet airy aes 118 8,122 ~ 8,122| 2,279,519) 2,358,222 
Homes for Adults and Children............. 79 3,628 5,330 8,958 1,808,348] 1,835,014 
COTMANA OSes Sern cit eects aye oo ore elevate tie es 119 - i pe ar, 11,179 2,417,970} 2,530,450 
1B) eiyie IN UTSOT ICS oper eran tiaaio athcle oeeearael ate ae 20 - 2,513 2,513 - - 
Child Placing Agencies and Children’s Aid 
SOCIOUIOS emits sa hoe ee alten oe re es 90 - 14, 607 14,607} 1,266,464) 1,148,458 
Juvenile Immigration Societies.............. 19 - 6, 466 6,466 260, 000 268, 686 
Schools for Blind, Deaf and Dumb.......... 11 - 1, 687 1,687 1,364, 400 1,357,419 
ET OCalSh seat ree ete ie ketene 456 11,750 41,782 53,532| 9,396,701| 9,498,249 
(d) PENAL AND CORRECTIVE INSTITUTIONS 
oo deed uo ater ete SEE Sg Sy eee as a eee 
ee — 
Inmates released tal 
Bepier Inmates on June 1, 1930 during 1930 Tota 
ria Institu- ur Juven- Juven- Juven- 
tions | Adults | “s16, Total | Adults | “'3)0, Total | Adults | *i),, Total 
(1) Penitentiaries.. . 0.45.5). nos OOS 95| 38,748) 1,186 - 1,136} 4,789 95} 4,884 
(2) Reformative and Corrective 
Ins tipitionspeiere see ears 35| 2,390| 2,353] 4,743] 9,328} 1,953} 11,281) 11,718} 4,306 16,024 
Totals ness sevens 42| 6,043] 2,448] 8,491] 10,464} 1,953] 12,417] 16,507) 4,401 20, 908 
ow Cage ee Pe I a ee 8 ee See ees ern Ok ee Rance Cee 
eee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee 
ee 
Expenditures Assets 
It Rossin Land, Buildi 
em eceipts . Non-mainten- and, Dulldings, 
Maintenance ca Total aie) 
: real $ $ $ $ $ 
(i) ;Penttentianiessac sete eee 2,849,079 1,926, 457 922,622 2,849,079 10,034, 098 
(2) Reformative and Corrective 
AMS PLGU LIONS aeee vee cetera 3,746,471 2,499, 432 1,204,778 3,704, 210 11,579, 664 


———— 


OURS. ..,'c% sastaee wae cs 6,595,550 4,425,889 2,127,400 6,553, 289 21,613, 762 
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$30. Representation in the House of Commons of Canada, 1867-1931(‘) 


It has been pointed out that the legal raison d’étre of the Census of Canada is to enable a 
redistribution measure to be passed through Parliament. ‘The effect, therefore, of the population 
changes shown by the Census of 1931 upon representation in the House of Commons may be 
given the following explanatory and historical resumé. 


Constitutional.—Under Section 37 of the British North America Act, 1867 (30 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall . . consist of One hundred and eighty- 
one Members, of whom Eighty-two shall be elected for Ontario, Sixty-five for Quebec, Nineteen 
for Nova Scotia, and Fifteen for New Brunswick.”’ Further, under Section 51, it was enacted 
that after the completion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial Census, the 
representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, 
and from such time as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject and according to the following 
rules :— 


(1) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members: (?) 


(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number of Members as 
will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its Population (ascertained at such Census) 
as the Number Sixty-five bears to the Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained): 


(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a fractional Part not 
exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite for entitling the Province to a Member shall 
be disregarded; but a fractional Part exceeding One Half of that Number shall be equivalent 
to the whole Number: (3) 


(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province shall not be reduced 
unless the Proportion which the Number of the Population of the Province bore to the Number 
of the aggregate Population of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the Number 
of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest Census to be diminished by One 
Twentieth Part or upwards: ; 


(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


Again, in Section 52 of the British North America Act, it was enacted that ‘the Number of 
Members of the House of Commons may be from Time to Time increased by the Parliament of 
Canada, provided the proportionate Representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is 
not thereby disturbed.” 


Later on, by the British North America Amendment Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in Section 1 that “the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make pro- 
vision for the representation in the Senate and the House of Commons of Canada, or in either 
of them, of any territories which for the time being form part of the Dominion of Canada, but 
are not included in any province thereof.’ Under this section the Yukon Territory was given 
one representative by Chapter 37 of the Statutes of 1902. 


Again in 1915 an Amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 45), was 
passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding anything in this Act, a 
province shall always be entitled to a number of members in the House of Commons not less 
than the number of senators representing such province.” 


(1) As representation in the Senate is not directly related to the census it is not dealt with in this 
survey. The growing importance of Western Canada was, however, recognized in 1915 by its erection 
into a fourth representation area with a representation of 24 members equal to that of each of the three 
original areas, Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. For details of the changes of representation 
of the various provinces in the Senate since Confederation, see the Canada Year Book for 1933, pages 76 
tO 

(7) Note, however, that (under the Quebec Boundaries Act, 1912, c. 45) the definition of the area of 
Quebec for the purposes of this rule does not include the territory added to that province by the Quebec 
Boundaries Extension Act, 1912. 

(°) This obviates the statistical problem which has given rise to much discussion in the United States, 
viz., the problem of the best method of fractional representation. 
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The 1931 Redistribution Problem.—The population of Quebec, it has been shown, con- 
stitutes the basis from which the unit of representation in the other provinces is fixed, Quebec’s 
representation of sixty-five members in the House of Commons remaining constant. The pro- 
visions of the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (Geo. V, c. 45), however, while they pro- 
vided for an enlargement of the area of the province, stipulated that the population of the newly 
added areas should not be included in arriving at the unit of representation. Quebec’s population 
in 1931 (excluding the population (2,177) of the territory added to Quebec by the Boundaries 
Extension Act of 1912) was 2,872,078, which, divided by 65, gives a unit of representation of 
44,186. The quotient obtained by dividing the population of each province as shown at the 
date of the census, by the unit (44,186) indicates (except where Subsection 4 of Section 51 of the 
British North America Act and the Amending Act of 1915 apply), the number of members to 
which each province is entitled. These numbers as determined by the Census of 1931 and the 
two preceding censuses are shown in the accompanying table. 


‘REPRESENTATION OF THE PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES OF CANADA IN THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS, AS DETERMINED BY THE CENSUSES OF 1911, 1921 AND 1931 


ee eeeaeaea=0g=S$=~<~Q000000O00— SSS’ 


Census 1911 Census 1921 Census 1931 
Province Quotient Quotient Quotient 
Popula- | based on | Represen-| Popula- | based on | Represen- Popula- | based on | Represen- 
tion Unit tation tion Unit tation tion” Unit tation 
(30,819) : (36,283) (44,186) 
Prince Edward Island... 93,728 3-04 4 88,615 2-44 4 88,038 1-99 4 
INO Va SCOLIA: 0. os cess > 492,338 15-98 16 523, 837 14-44 14 512,846 11-61 12 
New Brunswick......... 351, 889 11-42 11 387, 876 10-69 11 408, 219 9-24 10 
MONEATHI On cack G i aicse secre 2,527,292 82-00 82] 2,933, 662 80-86 82| 3,431, 683 77-66 82 
IN DEH VGC) OF a ee Ieee 461,394 14-97 15 610, 118 16-82 17 700, 139 15-85 Le 
Saskatchewan........... 492,432 15-98 16 757,510 20-88 21 921,785 20-86 21 
J:\1|| SERPS gen ate eee 374,295 12-41 12 588,454 16-22 16 731, 605 16-56 KG 
British Columbia....... 392,480 12-74 13} 524,582 14-46 14) 694,263 15-71 16 
Quebec (without New 

MUS ER) eaten sine ssi erse 2,003, 232 65-00 65| 2,358, 412 65-00 65] 2,872,078 65-00 65 
Rove Bonne es ent: 7,189, 080 - 234] 8,773,066 - 244) 10,360, 656 - 244 

Quebec (New Quebec) 12,544 - 12,787 - - 12,177 - - 
Varo Tt Acco tevsccete ajete = 8,512 - 1 4,157 - it 4,230 - 1 

Northwest Territories 6,507 - 7,988 - = 9,723 - - 
— a ak i | ce | a | | 
CaN rs oc 7,206, 643 = 235/28, 788, 483 = 245] 10,376, 786 . 245 


1Represents the population in the area added to Quebec by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912, the population 
of which by Sec. 2, ss. ‘‘A’’ of said Act, is to be excluded from the population of the province in ascertaining the unit of 
representation. 


2Including Royal Canadian Navy (485) not otherwise allocated in 1921. 


The application of the provision of Subsection 4 of Section 51 of the British North America 
Act (quoted above) to Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba 
(the provinces in which a decrease in the rate of growth of population as compared with the rate 
of Canada as a whole, has taken place), is shown in the following statement :— 


0 ——————————————————————————————————————————————__ nT 


Ratio Decrease 
Proportion which of decrease greater 
population of each Decrease in than, equal 
province bears to in proportion | to or less 
Province the total population proportion | from 1921 | than one- 
in Canada from to 1931 twentieth 
1921-1931 to of 
— proportion | proportion 
1921 1931 in 1921 in 1931 
ae ee | 
Prince HA WAT USL and Aer sere oriersisictele os slatere ie sities encore! lars -01008426 -00848412 -00160014 -1587| greater 
INGA COLLAR tire Pea ooh atate chan sioitrare Pitletoeie ere ccepertei tea -05961197 04942243 -01018954 -1709| greater 
INES pl BMRA ACS ee Rn be A. OUe DAM O COC OR COC OD ea Ooo or °04413965 - 03933963 -00480002 -1087| greater 
(ONT Ty (Ole Oh ARE ROE andi ootdon > GAO orG Gre: .aRmmr ctninns +33384627 -33070769 -00313858 -0094| less 
WG ible) 6): EAR OO OS MnO. GA S.S6 5 ooeco DmeOe socaec bilo che 06943053 -06747166 * 00195887 -0282| less 
VATION. siete oe A tee Sie etn Te teaants ae Eoaicepanaiseloclan setceicha -00047303 -00040764 00006539 -1382| greater 
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The above table shows that no reduction should take place in the representation of Ontario 
or Manitoba, as the proportion which the number of the population of the province bore to the 
number of the aggregate population of Canada at the readjustment of the number of members 
for the province based on the Census of 1921 is ascertained at the Census of 1931 to be diminished 
by less than one-twentieth part. 


Nova Scotia.—The proportion for Nova Scotia having diminished by more than one-twentieth 
part, the provisions of Subsection 4 of Section 51 do not apply and the representation of Nova 
Scotia should be reduced in accordance with the provisions of Section 51, Subsections 2 and 3 
of the Act by 2 members. 


Prince Edward Island.—Prince Edward Island would have only 2 members on a popula- 
tion basis alone, but its representation remains unchanged at 4 under the Act of 1915 referred 
to above. 

New Brunswick.—The representation of New Brunswick if fixed by the unit of 1epresenta- 
tion (44,186) alone, would be reduced from 11 to 9; but as the amendment to the Act of 1915 
provided that ‘‘a province shall always be entitled to a number of members in the House of Com- 
mons, not less than the number of senators representing such province,” the representation of 
New Brunswick will be 10 instead of 9, corresponding with the number of Senators from that 
Province. 

Yukon.—The representation of the Yukon is not determined by the B.N.A. Act, but is 
within the competence of Parliament to decide. 

The representation, therefore, to which each province is entitled as a result of redistribution 
based upon the 1931 Census is as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island,............ Tee PN I a Ee Ss Sar 4 
Nova Scotiate. 5 52 is xc cho dod OR, Stee es te) eee ae eee iW: 
Wew Brunswitk ots ss <4. dedtanccet Gee Whe ei ee ee 10 
Quebecy ohio on fee idin iets lw ag Meee 5 EL ke a a eee 65 
CNEATIO VE cid oo GE waco AOE, ck = DE OO HE a, ee ee 82 
NVENOVEFG) 9, (ar ae fe eee Nem MN eM REMAP Ri Eh is 17 
Paskatchewan- ssi coe ene tee areal near ee 21 
Alberta fete eave Pies alin PR Ae A ee ee 17 
British Colum bigac: .c.athee og Cowtenee eo ee he ee ee 16 
Yukon. st o.ctee ctae oe 3 Cie an Ae ro er I 

245 


The above was confirmed by the Representation Act, 1933 (23 Geo. V, chap. 54). 


Historical Review of Redistribution.—The changes that have been effected by the various 
Representation Acts in the membership of the House of Commons since Confederation are illus- 
trated in the following table, which gives the representation of each province and territory after 
each Dominion general election—i.e., as at the commencement of each of the seventeen Parlia- 
ments from 1867 to 1930:— 


REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS BY PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, AS AT THE 


COMMENCEMENT OF EACH PARLIAMENT FROM 1867 TO 1930 
Repre- 

sentation 

Province 1867 | 1872 | 1874 | 1878 | 1882 | 1887] 1891 | 1896 | 1900 | 1904] 1908| 1911 | 1917] 1921 |*1925 rd 

933 
Ontariote sate ee 82 88 88 88 92 92 92 92 92 86 86 86 82 82 82 82 
Quebec ... ee ee 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
INO Va SCOLIS eee ieee 19 Pall 21 2 21 21 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 12 
New Brunswick......... 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 A) 13 11 ik iat 10 
Maritobacs. aa bieee el ate 4 4 4 5 5 5 7 if 10 10 10 15 15 17 17 
British Columbia... 2.. |e. e.. 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 i 13 13 14 16 
Prince Edward Island..|.....|..... 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchowanl., occ col fee Leteereilec ee eee eee } 4 4 4 4) te fresOl 10): 16) S16 eet 21 
Alberta 25 vibsmse ole. heehee ee eee Geeta eas ok) kee oe 17 
Wirkconi 2 Po leiey (ose yd poke a becieics Weve erie ects cea Ie AP ne Ae 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
181} 200; 206) 206) 211| 215] 215| 213] 213] 214) 221| 221! 235] 235| 245 245 


*The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 
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The following descriptive review may be added:— 


As set out in the provisions of the B.N.A. Act that have been quoted, the first Dominion 
House of Commons of 1867 consisted at its commencement of 181 members, made up of 82 for 
Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were 
added under the Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly-created 
province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British Columbia entered 
Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 1871, 6 members were added 
to represent the new province, making a total of 191 members at the end of the First Parliament. 


Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of representation 
took place in 1872 (c. 15, Statutes of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario from 82 
to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 members, the 9 
additional members bringing the total number of representatives up to 200. To these were added 
in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which Prince Edward Island entered Confederation 
(ratified by Imperial Order in Council of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing the new prov- 
ince, bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 206. 


The result of the second census, that of 1881, necessitated the passage of a new Representation 
Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 88 to 92 and that of Manitoba 
from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the House of Commons to 211 members. To these 
were added, under the provisions of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the North- 
west Territories (2 for the then provisional district of Assiniboia, and 1 each for the then 
provisional districts of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 


The third census in 1891, was followed by another readjustment of representation, reducing 
the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick from 16 to 14, of Prince 
Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representation of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the repre- 
sentation of the other provinces remaining as before. The net result was a reduction of the 
members of the House from 215 to 213. - 


The fourth census, that of 1901, resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the representa- 
tives of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New Brunswick from 14 to 13, and 
of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand the representation of Manitoba was 
increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia from 6 to 7, and of the Northwest Territories from 
4 to 10—these provisions making no change in the total membership. By Chapter 37 of the 
Statutes of 1902, however, a member had been added for the Yukon Territory, so that the net 
effect of the changes was to place the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
Thereafter the rapid growth of the Northwest Territories led to their division and admission 
to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting 
them—Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3), and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it 
was provided that their representation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the 
Quinquennial Census of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, 
increased the representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10, and of Alberta from 4 to 7 members, 
thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 


The Census of 1911, with its large but unevenly distributed increase of population led to 
very considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Representation Act of 1914. The 
representatives of Ontario were reduced in number from 86 to 82, of Nova Scotia from 18 to 
16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, and of Prince Edward Island from 4 to 3. On the other 
hand the representation of Manitoba was raised from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, 
of Alberta from 7 to 12, and of British Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase 
of 13 members in the total membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership 
to 234. However, in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, 
already referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island, which has four senators, 
of her fourth member of the House of Commons (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total member- 
ship, therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments (elected 
in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 

As the result of the Census of 1921, a new Representation Act was passed in 1924 (c. 63 
of the Statutes of that year). This Act reduced the representatives of Nova Scotia from 16 to 
14 and increased the representatives of Manitoba from 15 to 17, of Saskatchewan from 16 to 21, 
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of Alberta from 12 to 16 and of British Columbia from 13 to 14, the representation of the remain- 
ing provinces and of the Yukon Territory remaining unaffected. This Act thus increased the 
total membership of the House of Commons to 245 and has governed the representation in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth Parliaments. The representation in the next House of 
Commons as determined on the basis of the Census of 1931 by the Representation Act, 1933; 
has been already explained. 

Unit of Representation—While the number of the Members of the House of Commons 
has been growing steadily since Confederation, the unit of representation—one-sixty-fifth of 
the population of Quebec within its boundaries prior to the 1912 extension—has also been in- 
creased after each census in consequence of the expanding population of Quebec. The units 
of representation as shown by the seven decennial censuses taken since Confederation, are as 
follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 
36,283; 1931, 44,186. (4) 


(1) The provisions of the B.N.A. Act establishing a fixed number of representatives for Quebec, etc., 
and providing for fractional representation, resolve certain problems that have proved embarrassing 
elsewhere (e.g. in the United States) as to total numbers and apportionment in legislative bodies. They 
do not, however, mitigate the responsibilities attaching in general to the use of a standard. In this con- 
nection it will be of value to point out, as a further plea for co-operation by the public how essential it is 
to achieve the maximum of accuracy in taking the census. The practical issue may be stated as follows, 
the formula in each case being of the most obvious kind: 

(a) What would be the effect on representation of an error, either of under-statement or of over-state- 
ment, in the census of Quebec, the standard province? 

Let s represent the true population of the standard province, p that of any other province or all prov- 
inces, e the population included in the supposed error, and r the number of representative units resulting 
from that error. 

65p 65p 
Then ——— — 


rs? 


65p + rs. 

Applying this to the actual population figures of Quebec and the total of the other provinces as at the 
last census, the error which, if deducted from or added to the standard province, would give one repre- 
sentative unit too many or too few to the other provinces will be found to be 12,178. As one-half a repre- 
sentative unit may mean one representative, it follows that an error of 6,089 in taking the census of Quebec 
would on the average, under present population conditions in Canada, result in giving a member too many 
or too few to the rest of Canada. 

(6) As a refinement we might ask, would an error in the standard province, Quebec, be equal in its 
incidence upon each of. the other provinces? Obviously the answer is in the negative: an error in excess 
(or in defect) in a province with a larger population than the standard would be of less consequence to the 
representation of that province than would be an error in defect (or in excess) of the same magnitude in 
the standard province: the reverse would hold true in the case of a province with a smaller population 
than the standard province. (Let s represent the true population of the standard province: p, that of any 
other province. Let e1 represent an error in the standard province and eg an error in any other province 


which is to have the same effect as e1 in the standard. Then ei xX —— =e. It is clear that eo is 
s—e1 

greater than e: if p is greater than s—e1; on the other hand, that e2 is less than e: if p is less than s—e1). 
It may also be noted that if the census of Quebec should contain an error in defect (which would have the 
result of increasing representation outside of Quebec), the increase in representation would tend to be 
greater in Ontario than in the smaller provinces. If, on the other hand, the census of Quebec should be in 
error through excess (which would decrease representation in the rest of Canada), the smaller provinces 
would tend to lose in point of representation less than would Ontario. 

(c) The effect on representation of an error in the enumeration of another province than Quebec is, of 

i 65e sr 
course, the fraction that the error is of the unit of representation (= = r, or e = -——}. The 

‘Ss 65 
unit of representation by the recent census was 44,186. An error amounting to half of this or 22,093 would, 
on the average, affect representation by one member. Thus under present population conditions in Canada 
an error in the census of Quebec would be attended with nearly four times as serious consequences to 
representation in Parliament as a similar error elsewhere. 

The fact that in 1898 an Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada (61 Vict., c. 3), with concurrent 
legislation by the province of Quebec (61 Vict., c. 6), declaring the northern boundary of Quebec to be the 
Eastmain River, etc., has led on different occasions to a discussion (for which the Bureau of Statistics 
was requested to supply certain data) as to what the effect on the representation of the various provinces 
in the House of Commons would have been had the Height of Land been accepted as the northern bound- 
ary in question. Prior to the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway the population of 
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§31. Annual Estimates of Population 


While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial or quinquennial 
intervals, annual estimates of population are required by modern states for many purposes, such 
as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, per capiia figures of production, trade, 
finance, etc. A discussion of the method of arriving at these estimates in other countries and in 
Canada, together with the results for Canada for each year back to Confederation will be found 
in the Canada Year Book, 1932 pages 108-110. 


——— 
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Apparatus for automatically and continuously registering ‘Estimated Population Growth’ Each 
time a change takes place in any of the figures the electric circuit is completed and the 
corresponding bulb is lighted for a Few seconds (The figures appearing in the diagram 
are as of date June |, 1934) 


( footnote continued) 


Quebec north of the Height of Land was negligible, but in 1921 some 13,644 persons were found between 
there and the Eastmain River, while the population of New Quebec (i.e., the portion north of the Eastmain 
River added by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912), was 2,787, the latter total in accordance 
with the terms of the Act of 1912 being excluded in arriving at the unit of representation. The exclusion 
as well of the 13,644 persons above mentioned would have reduced the 1921 unit of representation from 
36,283 to 36,073, and this in turn would have increased the representation of Nova Scotia and British | 
Columbia from 14 to 15 members respectively, and the total membership of the House of Commons from | 
245 to 247, or 248 (according as to whether a member was or was not accorded to the excluded population). 
In 1931 the population between the Height of Land and the Eastmain River was 21,446 and the population 
in New Quebec 2,177, and the exclusion of both of these populations (instead of the latter alone) would 
have reduced the unit of representation from 44,186 to 43,856. No change, however, would in this case 
have been effected in the representation of any province. The discussion, though without practical bear- 
ing upon representation (on the interpretation that the Act of 1898 was a ‘“‘declaration’’ and not an ‘‘exten- 
sion’’ of the boundary), is of interest from a theoretical standpoint:>’"The extension or contraction of a 
standard area has, of course, the effect of increasing or diminishing the unit of representation, and this in 
turn lowers or raises the total membership of the constituent body. Is it the case that so long as the pro- ' 
portion of the representatives of a province to the whole House remains the same under changes of this 
kind, the ‘‘weight’’ of the province in the whole House also remains the same? The answer is in the 
negative and that representativeness does not depend upon proportion alone but also to a degree upon the 
absolute number of representatives. In the present case, however, the smallness of the change makes the 
effect insignificant 
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The apparatus illustrated herewith has been constructed in the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, whereby a continuous record is maintained of the probable population of the Dominion, the 
average intervals at which births, deaths, immigrant arrivals and emigrant departures according 
to the latest information, being recorded by parti-coloured flash-lights, while the net result on 
population increase is shown on the topmost indicator. 


$32. Conclusion 


The large and varied nature of the census investigation has been dwelt upon in the preced- 
ing pages, and an account given of the administrative procedure involved, as well as of the 
salient results. In conclus‘on, it remains but to express the hope that these results, by the 
increased facilities they offer for the study of the social and economic problems of Canada may be 
found of a value commensurate with the labour and outlay which their collection and compilation 
has entailed. To the staff of the Bureau immediately concerned in the direction of the census, 
an expression of appreciation is due for unremitting devotion over a period of years to an exacting 
and responsible duty ,—in particular to Mr. E. 8S. Macphai!, Chief, and Mr. A. J. Pelletier, Assist- 
ant Chief, of the Census Branch of the Bureau; to Mr. M. C. MacLean, Chief of Census Analysis : 
to Mr. H. Marshall, and Mr. J. C. Brady, in charge respectively of the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments and of the Census of Institutions; and to Mr. O. A. Lemieux and Mr. 
A. H. LeNeveu, in charge respectively of the compilation of the Census of Agriculture and of the 
Occupations and Unemployment sections of the Population Census. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. H. COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics , Ottawa, 
June 1, 1934. 
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APPENDIX I 


SECTIONS OF THE STATISTICS ACT, 1918, RELATING TO THE 
CENSUS OF POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


(Revised Statues of Canada, 1927, Chap. 190—SECTIONS 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 49.) 


8. There shall be a bureau under the Minister of Trade and Commerce, to be called 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the duties of which shall be 


(a) to collect, abstract, compile and publish statistical information relative to the 
commercial, industrial, social, economic and general activities and condition of 
the people; 


(b) to collaborate with all other departments of the Government,in the compilation 
and publication of statistical records of administration according to the regula- 
tions; 


(c) to take the census of the Dominion as hereinafter provided. 1918, c. 43, s. 3. 


4. The Governor in Council may appoint an officer to be called the Dominion Statis- 
tician, who shall hold office during pleasure, whose duties shall be, under the direction 
of the Minister, to prepare all schedules, forms, and instructions, and generally to supervise 
and control the Bureau, and to report annually to the Minister with regard to the work of 
the Bureau during the preceding year. 

2. Such other officers, clerks and employees as are necessary for the proper conduct 
of the business of the Bureau may be appointed in the manner authorized by law, and 
shall hold office during pleasure. 1918, c. 43, s. 4; 1918, c. 12. 


5. The Minister may employ from time to time, in the manner authorized by law, 
such commissioners, enumerators, agents or persons as are necessary to collect statistics 
and information for the Bureau relating to such industries and affairs of the country as 
he deems useful and in the public interest, and the duties of such agents or persons shall 
be such as the Minister determines. 1918, c. 43, 8. 5. 


6. Every officer, census commissioner, enumerator, agent and other person employed 
in the execution of any duty under this Act or under any regulation made hereunder, before 
entering on his duties, shall take and subscribe the following oath:— 
solemnly swear that I will faith- 


without due authority in that behalf, disclose or make known any matter or thing 
which comes to my knowledge by reason of my employment as Sie Lives asst cotpenst 


oral aire: acta ee) .or ea tel mt ai tehle, oie de: 6) She oMeniMpentel ema AITAS TEL (et Tei@ cer 78. ae) 


2. The oath shall be taken before such person, and returned and recorded in such man- 
ner as the Minister prescribes. 1918, c. 43, s. 6. 


7. The Minister shall 

(a) make and prescribe such rules, regulations, instructions, schedules and forms as 
he deems requisite for conducting the work and business of the Bureau, the col- 
lecting of statistics and other information and taking of any census authorized 
by this Act; 

(b) prescribe what schedules, returns and information are to be verified by oath, the 
form of oath to be taken, and shall specify the officers and persons by and before 
whom the said oaths are to be taken. 1918, c. 48, s. 7. 


8. The Governor in Council shall not, nor shall the Minister, in the execution of the 
powers conferred by this Act, discriminate between individuals or companies to the 
prejudice of any such individual or company. 1918, c. 43, s. 8. 


11. The Minister may, by special letter of instruction, direct any officer, census com- 
missioner or other person employed in the execution of this Act, to make inquiry under 
oath as to any matter connected with the taking of the census or the collection of statistics 
or other information, or the ascertaining or correction of any supposed defect or inaccuracy 
therein; and such officer, census commissioner or other person shall then have the same 
power as is vested in any court of justice, of summoning any person, of enforcing his attend- 
ance and of requiring and compelling him to give evidence on oath, whether orally or in 
writing, and to produce such documents and things as such officer, census commissioner 
or other person deems requisite to the full investigation of such matter or matters. 1918, 
G,.40, 52-15. 


12. (a) Any letter purporting to be signed by the Minister or the Dominion Statis- 
tician, or by any other person thereunto authorized by the Governor in Council, 
and notifying any appointment or removal of or setting forth any instructions to 
any person employed in the execution of this Act; 
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(b) Any letter signed by any officer, census commissioner, or other person thereunto 
duly authorized, notifying any appointment or removal of or setting forth any 
instructions to any person employed under the superintendence of the signer 
thereof; 

shall be, respectively, prima facie evidence of such appointment, removal or instructions, 
and that such letter was signed and addressed as it purports to be. 1918, c. 43, s. 12. 


13. Any document or paper, written or printed, purporting to be a form authorized 
for use in the taking of census, or the collection of statistics or other information, or to set 
forth any instructions relative thereto, which is produced by any person employed in the 
execution of this Act, as being such form or as setting forth such instructions, shall be 
presumed to have been supplied by the proper authority to the person so producing it, 
and shall be prima facie evidence of all instructions therein set forth. 1918, ec. Asean 


14. The Minister shall, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, cause to 
be prepared one or more tables setting forth the rates of remuneration or allowances for 
the several census commissioners, enumerators, agents and other persons employed in 
the execution of this Act, which may be a fixed sum, a rate per diem, or a scale of fees, 
together with allowances for expenses. 


_ 2. Such remuneration or allowances and all expenses incurred in carrying this Act 
into effect shall be paid out of such moneys as are provided by Parliament for that purpose. 


__ 3. No remuneration or allowance shall be paid to any person for any service performed 
in connection with this Act until the service required of such person has been faithfully 
and entirely performed. 1918, c. 43, s. 14. 


SECRECY. 


15. No individual return, and no part of an individual return, made, and no answer to 
any question put, for the purposes of this Act, except as hereinafter set forth, shall, without 
the previous consent in writing of the person or of the owner for the time being of the under- 
taking in relation to which the return or answer was made or given, be published, nor 
except for the purposes of a prosecution under this Act, shall any person not engaged in 
connection with the census be permitted to see any such individual return or any such 
part of any individual return. 


2. No report, summary of statistics or other publication under this Act, except as 
aforesaid, shall contain any of the particulars comprised in any individual return so ar- 
ranged as to enable any person to indentify any particulars so published as being particu- 
lars relating to any individual person or business. 1918, c. 43, s. 15; 1919, c. 8, s. 1. 


CENSUS OF POPULATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


16. The census of population and agriculture of Canada shall be taken by the Bureau 
under the direction of the Minister, on a date in the month of June in the year one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-one, to be fixed by the Governor in Council, and every tenth year 
thereafter. 1918, c. 43, s. 16. 


17. A census of population and agriculture of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta shall be taken by the Bureau, under the direction of the Minister, on a date 
in the month of June in the year one thousand nine hundred and thirty-six, to be fixed 
by the Governor in Council, and every tenth year thereafter. 1918, c. 43, s. 17. 


18. The Governor in Council shall divide the country in respect of which the census 
is to be taken into census districts, and each census district into subdistricts to correspond 
respectively, as nearly as may be, with the electoral divisions and subdivisions for the 
time being, and, in territories not so defined or so situated as to admit of adhering to 
boundaries already established, into special divisions and subdivisions, for the purpose 
of the census. 1918, c. 43, s. 18. 


19. Each census of population and agriculture shall be so taken as to ascertain with 
the utmost possible accuracy for the various territorial divisions of Canada, or of the 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta as the case may be, 

(a) their population and the classification thereof, as regards name, age, sex, conjugal 
condition, relation to head of household, nationality, race, education, wage- 
earnings, religion, profession or occupation and otherwise; 

(b) the number of houses for habitation, whether occupied or vacant, under construc- 
tion or otherwise, the materials thereof and the number of rooms inhabited; 

(c) the area of occupied land and its value, and its condition thereof as improved for 
cultivation, in fallow, in forest, unbroken prairie, marsh or waste land, and other- 
wise; the tenure and acreage of farms and the value of farm buildings and imple- 
ments; 

(d) the products of farms, with the values of such products and the number and value 
of domestic animals within the preceding census or calendar year; 

(e) the municipal, educational, charitable, penal and other institutions thereof; and 

(f) such other matters as may be prescribed by the Governor in Council. 1918, 
c. 43, s. 19. 
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OFFENCES AND PENALTIES. 


35. Every person employed in the execution of any duty under this Act or any regu- 
lation who, 


(a) after having taken the prescribed oath, shall desert from his duty, or wilfully 
makes any false declaration, statement or return touching any such matter; or 


(b) in the pretended performance of his duties thereunder, obtains or seeks to obtain 
information which he is not duly authorized to obtain; or 


(c) shall not keep inviolate the secrecy of the information gathered or entered on the 
schedules and forms, and who shall, except as allowed by this Act and the regula- 
tions, divulge the contents of any schedule or form filled up in pursuance of this Act 
or any regulation, or any information furnished in pursuance of this Act or any 
regulation; 

shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not 
exceeding three hundred dollars and not less than fifty dollars, or to imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding six months and not less than one month, or to both fine and imprison- 
ment. 1918, c. 48, s. 36. 


36. Every person who, without lawful excuse, 


(a) refuses or neglects to answer, or wilfully answers falsely, any question requisite 
for obtaining any information sought in respect of the objects of this Act or any 
regulation, or pertinent thereto, which has been asked of him by any person 
employed in the execution of any duty under this Act or any regulation; or 


(b) refuses or neglects to furnish any information or to fill up to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief any schedule or form which he has been required to fill up, and 
to return the same when and as required of him under this Act or any regulation, 
or wilfully gives false information or practises any other deception thereunder; 


shall, for every such refusal or neglect, or false answer or deception, be guilty of an offence 
and liable, upon summary conviction, to a penalty not exceeding one hundred dollars and 
not less than twenty dollars, or to imprisonment for a period not exceeding three months 
and not less than thirty days, or to both fine and imprisonment. 1918, c. 43, s. 37. 


37. Every person who has the custody or charge of any provincial, municipal or other 
public records or documents, or of any records or documents of any corporation, from 
which information sought in respect of the objects of this Act or any regulation can be 
obtained, or which would aid in the completion or correction thereof, who wilfully or 
without lawful excuse refuses or neglects to grant access thereto to any census officer, 
commissioner, enumerator, agent or other person deputed for that purpose by the Domin- 
ion Statistician, and every person who wilfully hinders or seeks to prevent or obstruct 
such access, or otherwise in any way wilfully obstructs or seeks to obstruct any person 
employed in the execution of any duty under this Act or any regulation, is guilty of an 
offence and shall be liable, upon summary conviction, to a penalty not exceeding three 
hundred dollars and not less than fifty dollars, or to imprisonment for a period not exceed- 
ing six months and not less than one month, or to both fine and imprisonment. 1918, 
c. 43, s. 38. 


38. The leaving by an enumerator, agent or other person employed in the execution 
of this Act or any regulation, at any house or part of a house, of any schedule or form pur- 
porting to be issued under this Act or any regulation, and having thereon a notice requiring 
that it be filled up and signed within a stated time by the occupant of such house or part 
of a house, or in his absence by some other member of the family, shall, as against the 
occupant, be a sufficient requirement so to fill up and sign the schedule or form, though 
the occupant is not named in the notice, or personally served therewith. 1918, c. 43, s. 39. 


39. The leaving by an enumerator or agent or other person employed in the execution 
of this Act or any regulation, at the office or other place of business of any person or firm 
or of any body corporate or politic, or the delivery by registered letter to any person, 
firm or body corporate or politic or his or its agent, of any such schedule or form having 
thereon a notice requiring that it be filled up and signed within a stated time, shall, as 
against the person or the firm and the members thereof and each of them or the body 
corporate or politic, be a sufficient requirement to fill up and sign the schedule or form, 
and if so required in the notice, to mail the schedule or form within a stated time to the 
Bureau. 1918, c. 43, s. 40. 


_ 40. Any fine imposed and recovered for any offence under this Act shall belong to 
His Majesty for the public uses of Canada, but the Minister may authorize the payment 
of one-half of any such fine to the prosecutor. 1918, c. 43, s. 41. 
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FORM 1 APPENDIX II 
SCHEDULES, SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA, 1931 
Population 
Provinte 16s e. eo Tilectom tue) iS ric unc vec eee eee Subdistrict No.... 
(Write name and number). 
in «municipality: of-texwsen ei Bul cin aes eee 
(Insert name and state whether city, town, village or rural municipality). 
Number Name and Residence Description of Home 
in the order of Place of 
visitation Abode » 
(In rural owned 
localities give 
. |give parish Hane value. Class Materials 
Name or town- eaied If of house | of con- Rooms Has 
Family, ship. ah rented, (See struction | occupied this 
Dwelline house- |of each person infamily,} In cities, aa eed give instruc- (See by this family 
ots oa hold or |household or institution] towns and rent tions) instruc- family | a radio? 
insti- villages, paid tions) 
tution give street per 
and month 
number of 
dwelling) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Nationality 
Personal Description Place of Birth Immigration and 
Racial Origin 
Country or place of birth Nationality 
Rela- of this person and of parents Year of 
tionship Single, Age at of this person. immigra-| Year of (Country Racial 
to head Sex | married, last If born in Canada give province. tion natura- to which oi : a 
of family widowed, |_ birth- If foreign-born give country. to lization | this person 121 
divorced day (See instructions) Canada owes 
allegiance) 


or house- 
hold 
Person 


OS EOEOEOEOOOOOO=$Ooq0sS SF 
Occupation and Industry 


Father | Mother 


Language Religion Education 
Occupation Industry 
Trade, 
profession or Industry : Total 
Religious particular or business Sariihee 
Language body, Months} kind of work, in which ae tes 
Can other than Denomi- Can at as carpenter, engaged - ast 
speak Can English nation or read | school weaver, oremployed |Class of t Pp hoe 
Eng- | speak or French Community, and since sawyer, as cotton worker saint 
lish | French! spoken as to which write |Sept. 1, merchant, mill, brass (Since 
Mother this person 1930 farmer, foundry, sei at 
tongue adheres salesman, grocery, - 1930) 
or belongs : teacher, etc. coal mine, 
(Give as defi- dairy farm, 
nite and precise | public school, 
information business 


as possible) college, etc. 


29 30 31 


Unemployment 
ee ae a eee ee 
Of the total number of weeks reported out of work in column 34, 


If answer to previous Total 
If an question is NO, how many were due to— 
employee, Why were you not Tae 
were you at work on Monday, a Other 
at work June 1, 1931. unemiDleys causes. 
Monday, (For example, no job, rn pie A Strike or| Tempor- ; (See 
Junel,  |sick, eine pe holiday, che ie c No Job Illness | Accident | Lockout a ary - instruc- 
1931 strike or lockout, plant ay-O tions 
closed, no materials, etc.) 12 months 184) 
32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
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CLOSED HOUSE CARD 


(To be used in reporting closed houses or dwellings in cities or towns) 


i 


PERMANENT Home or THIs FAMILY 


Ci tyuorsbO Wilko ade eta ele sa Pilg Ean nae tise till SURE SS Cle rete, re maar eRe NG Sa eins 

MIME R ECC ee i ene © cree Sines 3 sr EY Sse UDGISUECE IN Gree aun ak nnd cite Danks cater c gare er a blng 
Pe eareath Ol LATHE c dfn ace Nobvinilewea nts dave deacon Hoe ues BR Ting ante nce. PPLE Tod 
DUA Der OF DOTSONS iy Vath v ck pile ieee daw p> abies aha oyun 10,0 walmn we nnys Senate Saye e ts Teese meee wee ss 


ee 0 


TremMpoRARY Home or THis FAMILY 


REPS GSR Oe ee eee Pett re tse eee Lae ae COU TOL I ISULIC bs Ae te route vent Hoe 
Hee CLIC RALIOTOSS. or eeiry PIMA M ES OR kn oh ac eh hn ar ae a6 Sines Bo,2,44¢ Keele Ries + ae om ols 
PUSTICN, len eee aes, Mant Seis chat oo Me aces Ms amie ciyeis eae a See 
Enumerator 
WR ai 5S Ts 7) ee WY Rosen id gt he es Me SC eae ee 


(See Instructions) 


FORM 6 
ABSENTEE FAMILY CARD 


To be used in reporting family occupying temporary home or lodgings in enumerator’s Subdistrict 


a ee ee SS SS nS 


Name head of family 
Number of persons in family 


PERMANENT HOME: City or town 


(See Instructions) 
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The foregoing form is to be filled out by the head of the family or household or person 
named in the Schedule and delivered to the undersigned, when called for, not later 


FORM 4 Individual Form—Population 
Province..... sais ., electoral’ District... ..Enumeration Subdistrict....... é 
Write name Number 
1. House number on Schedule................ 2-Family number on Schedules os c<ccccesas sce 
is 3. Name of person: #:i.c RS Se rete)., (Sete a2 eee ee oo eee 
= 
fed) 
5 4, Relationshipiteshead-ofihouseliold.) 0... ne toe ee ee ees Sr Gere se . ccae ae ee 
pa 
_— 
5 6. Single, married? widowed,,or diorced 45.4.0 0 eee WAN GO ching See are 
oy 
gs 8. Country or place of birth of yourseli: =... een eee DL youn at Were Ae. hace ae eat ee 
= (if born in Canada give province) 
oO 
8 od ee RNAIS sia «saat tots ened See 01 Your MOUers= ts Cee ee ee 
fap} 
ww 
= 9. Year of immigrationgd.a.anada eee 10 Vedrioi naturalization ® ..7. 725: ee 
=| 
= 
ie Lis Nationality sxexs ai or Rian Ser ee te Eee Bone 12. Racial-origin.. #ea2 eee ee eee 
= (country to which you owe allegiance) 
— 
| 
e 13, Can- you spea ke Hine light 25s eee ee 14:Gan-you speak French? -;si2.-0,1. 4. 
é 
= 15. Language other than English or French spoken, by you, as Mother tongue................ 
a 
fed) 
= LG. shelivion see oe ee see TiGCan-vou read? 9.4. ee 18 Can you writerie. seo eee wee 
~ 
5 19. Months at school ‘(Gif of school age) since September 151930: .....cveevs sewers. eee reese. 
o . 
He Hise, 
A) iS 20. What is your trade, profession or usual occupation as carpenter, painter, brass polisher, insur- 
& g 
& § ANGE ALSNL, CEG... Mie mac alaes bo Rare cn trea enstere Si Bauiisins Gate oll Oca A ao GL LET een a ee 
- 5 | 21. Industry or kind of business in which engaged or employed, as saw mill, cotton mill, coal 
as 
ie ¢ Mine; CTOCeEry Store; CLOCK. cee ss oaks he Pe ee © oo Re aR ee ee 
pies 
~ . 
oo). 22. Are you an employer, employee, or working on your own account?.............ceeeeceee ; 
eS 
_— 
5 23. If an employee give total earnings in past 12 months (since June 1, 1930) $................0. 
oO 
g 24. If an employee were you at. work Monday, June 1719312. > 75"5-2.5. ee ee eee ae 
€ 25. If you were not at work on Monday, June 1, why were you not at work?.................0. 
=| 
i) 
= 26. State the number of weeks, if any, you were out of work in the past 12 months (since June 1, 
. , 
& 1930) esos. ey Venlo 0'e ymeretaee W aem, aseietiss Rw te Bee ace ata a aaa ot eae ate ea 
& 
sy 27. Of the total number of weeks you were out of work since June 1, 1930, how many were due to 
n 
S having nowobissen es. ee to. illnesat2 ea ee to SCClden tt wace ss a a to a strike or lock- 
. : (weeks) (weeks) (weeks) 
va OURS eee tO. LEM DOLALly. 514,)-OLla eee eee TO OUDET CAUSES (0 :1...1244 oie ane 
S (weeks) (weeks) (state causes and weeks) 
ao} 
2 28. Post. Office address*of- homie,.c ees or. ss sane vic in ce ces mee ee ee 
a 
o 
oS 
mM 
oS 
} 
a 
mH 
) 
Ey 


POND oR lars ys Sin 0 ad o 5-0 os 5p eS GECE We teem os mies tete eran mains Enumerator. 
Fill in date and sign form before leaving the schedule 
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FORM 7 Supplemental Schedule for the Blind and for the Deaf 
Province: ..... 2. a ean Electoral District: .......:. Enumeration Subdistrict........... 
(Write name) (Number) (Number) 
Municipality. 77a. 6. oa Tt: 


(Write name) 


1. The purpose of this schedule is to obtain a record of every person who is blind and of every person 
who is deaf or a deaf-mute according to the headings of the columns. 


2. Blind.—Include as Blind any person who cannot see to read the heading to this schedule at a dist- 
ance of one foot, even with the aid of glasses. The test in the case of children under ten years of age must 
be whether they can distinguish and recognize objects, such as an apple or a base-ball at a distance of 
about two feet; the same test should be applied to older persons who are illiterate. Do not include any 
person who is blind in one eye only. 


3. Deaf-mutes.—Include as Deaf-mutes any person who has been totally deaf from birth. In general 
persons who cannot hear nor talk. In addition, a record will be made for adult persons who have become 
deaf either from injury, old age or otherwise. 


IMPORTANT.—The names of all persons recorded on this special schedule must also appear 
on the population schedule and the facts required thereon carefully entered. 


4. Column 1.—In column 1 enter the page of the population schedule on which this name appears. 


5. Column 2.—In this column enter the number of the line of the page of the population schedule on 
which this name appears. 


6. Column 3.—In this column enter the name of the person. The name should be entered exactly as 
it is on the population schedule. 


7. Column 4.—In this column the enumerator will enter the post office address or Rural Route num- 
ber, and the Municipality of residence of every person whose name is entered in column 3. Inthe 
case of persons under 18 years of age the name of the parent or guardian, with his or her address, 
will be entered in column 4. 


8. Column 5.—In this column the enumerator will enter the infirmity from which the person suffers, 
whether Blind, Deaf, or Deaf-mute, or Blind and Deaf, or Blind and Deaf-mute. 


9. Column 6.—In column 6 enter the age at which the person, whose name appears in column 3, became 
blind or totally deaf. If the person was born blind or deaf write ‘‘at birth’. If the affliction was 
of a later period give the age in months or years at which the person became blind or totally deaf. 


10. Column 7.—The enumerator should endeavour to obtain the cause which resulted in this person 
being blind or totally deaf and make the entry in column7. Iffrom birth write ‘‘at birth’’, if not 
born blind or deaf, the cause which produced the blindness or deafness should be ascertained and 
entered, as for example:—Measles, Scarlet Fever, Old Age, Injury, etc. If injury was the cause 
of the defect, the kind of injury should be stated as War, Chemical Explosion, Gun Shot, Auto- 
mobile Accident, etc. 


11. Column 8,—In the case of many blind persons and many deaf-mutes, they may be at institutions 
of learning at the date of the Census or when the enumerator calls. In such cases, the enumerator 
must find out the present address of the person, and if in an institution, its name and location, and 
enter it in column 8. 
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Form 2B 


Values of Field Crops 


Province............. AME Ah tee Hlectoral» District "No. ...0.....2.....% SubdrstrictsNoe..--s...-. osc 


To the Enumerator:— 


In previous decennial censuses the enumerator was required to obtain from each farm operator the 
total value of each kind of grain or other field crop produced on his farm in the census year. This inquiry 
is omitted from the present agriculture schedule and instead the enumerator is required to give on this 
form an estimate of the average value per unit, whether ton, bushel or pound, of each kind of field crop 
produced in his enumeration area. These estimates should be based upon personal knowledge and upon 
inquiries made of prominent farmers, grain dealers, merchants, etc. The price quoted should be that 
eleed on the average by the farmers in your subdistrict. Please quote prices prevailing at the local 
markets. 


The average price quoted should be such that if it were used as a multiplier for the whole of each crop 
of your subdistrict, the result so obtained would fairly represent the total value of the particular crop to 
all of the farmers. Give prices for such crops only as were grown in your subdistrict in 1930. 


This schedule of prices is to be enclosed in your portfolio with your other forms and forwarded to your 
commissioner. The filling of this form constitutes an important part of your duties and will be 
required before your account is paid. 

RH. COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Average Average 
Kind of crop value per Kind of crop value per 
bushel ton 
$ = -cts. $ cts. 
GRAINS— HAY AND FORAGE— 
Vlei am te WOWH eA ere hoc isc cebu scstot vaceey see (Under this heading give the value 
DPytum sviiéat,. apriie sown... 2... elas e4 per ton of fodder prepared for 
Other wheat, sprinssowie Os... ]e. eee winter feeding.) 
De ATLO Ve ee ee ees ies Cees MD ITOC Verh. Ne aire Sea nec tant ean aoe es tee 
ee ee Oe OE eee ee gf tio kpc, ce apse ee Ley AMMO LO AI CLO VOL Mar fe ee ee lath tee ree 
ACR CH NWT ERG ER eral ee REIN ae te et aa It LARP hae AOTC W Bi TA bod 8 Pa A ee AR SE tee St po eee 
EO MSI ITO BOMV IN Ss f hoicada. suldicustathowilis. cee seid > wees Millet andabitingarian grags:.......lelel.s.sccceus 
(COrnelOrg US KING aoe Wee oe ee | ee ee eee Dremie STamees tm. Fi oats oo OU ee ete as 
TEES GETEYOVS ho encaesicne em teenaics Cures QE MARL RIPEN leet Be ew on peice aia Westerntry cron deci tet, 2 kerusc Secale ele em. sitemeter oxocs 
eK WIkEA Ss oe eee re ok, oS eee Prairie hay Or- Natural grasse. gece.) . le. wt cee e es 
IS CANS AO tees Le es ee ee ies Gens Corn for ensilage or fodder: 4.25.9 1g. ee see 
CAST ae ee ee, AP ee HER oh oo SEO AY Cr raimareGt Lorctieiyes 2108 sak Gee ee alte oe es 
VIS GL SOA LING ee ener ty were een aeciay one ia | eer alee SRT Graing.cut.ior summer teedingy...<cv | stetes eb ree 
DUNE Welty Me ree Me oe Lise Ao Sms Pers ccitats cs 
i oie NG io pees nae ere) oe Sinead bt A. oe ea 
GRASS SEEDS— Cher toccer erOpe. ste sete artes fe Me ee, ot 
PURE CLONVOR 2 an cate o ee Sprite Oe aan Smet, sam fats (Give name) 
OLY AVL REN EHES ST deg esta pene cocina ah ERR, A aR ED Average 
PD WOCCIGIOV CE, 02... MEMES Lok Daub e122 eeerenem value 
OE OTWRO MOT se 2 5 Oe ttn oe ath eal Pe ede wae es per lb. 
SESE UES Re Sa an mM ad © RR Pe Sets al Ee Rig a MISCELLANEOUS FIELD 
MRITIOUN Va een ee oa teat vas eee cae af ed mens See CROPS— 
Berner Tita se tee ee ee ee ee a harapers (Under this heading give average 
MAPPER TESCO te tes OF ati Cale sles See ba ees value per lb.) 
AL ODRCED sem ete nee oma he Ae eT ae Pom ere ans 
ISSN Veet SI tek S| eae. 
POTATOES AND ROOTS— Pigestorvivbre tern peer eo os eee eee tle oe cae wee 
PGtatoes << eee eee ee aie soe bade dee owe Ei Que een Px Mea sara | haw ana eee ae 
Purnipsand ewes anus cower e a ulee. os lik ewes PRM Ice er Te Coren ee rene teri eine wanes 
Mangolds and sugar beets, for feed...|............ (Give name) 
Carrotsn or 66d cease catee ne eae ke het a ais Siatsxaehy 
sugar. beets, for Sugary. eee ae ees sus ces ede ce. ds 
Other. field, roots..225, docks. ange iia 
ELSA TINE Ey Be eee ee eee er ana rane ra 1S s teeta. etelan, Mogae dia cds fo raracerd ae ain’ a blara ae. 6 


Commissioner. Signature of enumerator. 
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Form 3 
Animals, Animal Products, Fruits, etc., not on Farms 
This form to be used for reporting agricultural products on plots 
of less than one acre whether in rural or urban localities. 
Province... . pie blateee Hlectoral Disteietic, at Vewetete oe Subdistrict No 


eo 20. apie idewm (ex be. 


(Insert name and state whether city, town, 
village or rural municipality.) 


SOOO eee aS” eo 
Horses, June 1, 1931 


Page and line (Include all horses) 
of ‘‘Population — 
Schedule”’ on Colts and Total 
which owner Name fillies value 
_or occupier } Coles 1 year Mares All all 
is enumerated of occupier, owner, manager or aides old and | 2 years th horses 
other person in charge 1 < under old and h er. 
Shas 2 years over ete 
Line of age 
Page Line 
Number | Number | Number | Number $ 
iI 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Se 
Mules Cattle, June 1, 1931 Swine Poultry on hand, Bees, June 1, 
(Include all cattle ) June 1, 1931 931 
Cows and|Cowsand Chickens 
Heifers 1 . eters 2 eens Hogs ae : hatched Other Hives Hives 
Mules | Calves |year old oldends old and All and pigs stock) and on fowl owned owned 
all under |andunder over, not! over, in| Other | on hand |4 months| hand i and kept but 
ages L year "| 2:years | sa milks ‘nile or | cattle | June Sidandsh Jandt Write on this kept 
of age Jor in calf| in calf 19 over 1931. ila plot elsewhere 


Number | Number] Number| Number} Number] Number] Number| Number | Number | Number | Number Number 


| YE | | 


Animal Products, 1930 Pure-Bred Animals ee aares be eee le for Registration on 
s a une 
(Do not include articles purchased ) dnade eae Colne i to 18) 
Horses Cattle Poultry 
Home- e= 
Cows | Sei | made | Hés#=} Honey | Wax 
ilked Butter 
mi produced radenod duce duced ! duced 
in 1930 | "in 1930 te 1930 in 1930 | in 1930 | in 1930 Number Breed Num- Breed Num- | Breed 
: ber ber 
Number} Gallons | Pounds | Dozen | Pounds | Pounds 
21 22 23 24 25 26 2% 28 29 30 31 32 
a a ee ee 
Fruit Trees in 1931 and Fruit in 1930 
Pardons and Hothouses (Report al! trees under each class whether bearing or not bearing ) 
Value Value of Apples Peaches Pears Plums 
Square of veget- flowers = |—— |] — |] — 
feet under| ables and and 
glass vegetable | flowering} Trees Fruit Trees Fruit Trees Fruit Trees Fruit 
June 1, plants plants in produced in produced in produced in produced 
1931 produced sold in 1931 in 1930 1931 in 1930 1931 in 1930 1931 in 1930 
in 1930 1930 
Number $ $ Number | Bushels | Number | Bushels | Number | Bushels | Number | Bushels 
33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 
Grapes and Small Fruits Produced in 1930 
Cherries Other Fruit 
Currants ceo 
Trees Fruit Trees Fruit Coanee Straw- Rasp- and ‘fruit 
in produced in produced aE berries berries goose- Giate 
1931 in 1930 1931 in 1930 berries es d) 
Line 
Number | Bushels | Number | Bushels Pounds Boxes Boxes Quarts Quarts 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
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Form 10 
Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 
EEO ATICOMs oe he Cad S Poe OARS Census District erseset cers cess wie. MUD UISETICl: O.feee vine oe or ork. ease 
(Write name) (Write name) (Number) 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS 


Purpose.—The purpose of this census is to obtain comprehensive information regarding the distri- 
bution of commodities to the consumer. Statistics of production have helped to solve many of the prob- 
lems of production thus rendering it more efficient. We have very little information of an exact nature 
about wholesale and retail distribution, yet some of the most important business problems of the day are 
concerned with this field of activity by which goods reach the ultimate consumer from the manufacturer 
and producer. It is believed that this Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments by furnishing 
a complete picture of how distribution is carried on and how services are rendered will yield information 
which, when analysed, should help materially in the solution of current problems of wholesale and retail 
trade. It should lead to improvements which will be of benefit to merchants, manufacturers, farmers and 
consumers. 

Duty or ENuUMERATOR.— Your duty in connection with the Census of Merchandising and Service 
Establishments is to record the name, address, and certain particulars describing the kind of business of 
Every MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENT in your territory, including hotels. You must 
obtain this information from all retailers, all wholesalers and all other classes of distribution agencies, 
including all repair and service establishments. The information you obtain will be used as the basis fora 
postal census. I¢ is absolutely necessary that you make complete and accurate returns. Incomplete and 
incorrect returns will not be paid for. Commissioners have been instructed not to accept schedules which 
have been filled in incompletely or inaccurately. 

DEFINITION OF MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS.—F or the purpose of the census a Mrr- 
CHANDISING ESTABLISHMENT is One which sells merchandise (as for example, groceries, hardware, dry 
goods, etc.) at wholesale or retail prices. A Service ESTABLISHMENT is one which performs services for 
the public such as those performed by barbers, tailors, beauty parlors, shoe shine parlors, dyers and 
cleaners, theatres, slaughter houses, all kinds of automobile repairs, etc., etc. 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Under this description you must include in addition to establishments generally known as stores, 
shops or counters in hotels, gasoline filling stations, automobile repair and service shops, slaughtering 
establishments, restaurants, retail lumber yards, retail florist shops, refreshment stands, co-operative 
associations, and other establishments which are not usually designated as stores but which sell commo- 
dities at retail. Market stalls and roadside markets or stalls are to be included when of a permanent 
nature. Owners of stalls selling produce raised on their own farms are not to be included. 

1. Shops or Counters in Hotels Defined.—Shops or counters in hotels operated as concessions, that is, not 
operated by the hotel itself, must be included as retail stores and the name and address of each proprietor 
entered in the schedule. 

2. Gasoline Filling Stations Defined.—An establishment should be reported as a gasoline filling station 
only when its main business is the sale of oil and gasoline. 

3. Automobile Repair and Service Establishments Defined.—These include all kinds of establishments 
which repair motor cars, sell spare parts and accessories, and supply service of any kind connected with 
motors such as battery service, brake testing, electrical service, tire repairs, radiator repairs, storage 
garage, aie: The name and address of automobile repair and service establishments of all kinds must be 
obtained, 

4, Slaughtering Establishments Defined.—Large slaughtering establishments such as abattoirs and 
packing houses are considered as manufacturing establishments and should not be included in your lists. 
There are many small slaughter houses, however, which carry on business in a retail way. The names 
and addresses of all such should be recorded. 

5. Restaurants Defined.—All restaurants, cafés, lunch counters, cafeterias, etc., are to be listed. Dining- 
rooms and other meal rooms located in hotels and operated by the hotel should not be listed apart from 
the hotel, but restaurants, etc., in hotels operated by other than the hotel management, are to be listed. 
Do not list boarding-houses, clubs, lunch rooms in schools or factories for pupils or employees, dining cars 
on trains or dining-rooms on boats. 

MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS.—AII establishments whose function is only producing or manu- 
facturing such as mines, factories, farms, fisheries, etc., ARE Nor to be reported; but establishments such 
as bakers and confectioners, milliners, custom and merchant tailors, which are merchandising stores, but 
which make on their own premises the goods they sell, Ar to be included. 


WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS 


In addition to those establishments regularly known as wholesale houses there are others which also 
conduct business at wholesale but which are known by special names, such as merchandise brokers, 
jobbers, sales agents, manufacturers’ agents, commission agents, auction companies, manufacturers’ sales 
branches,. co-operative associations, chain store warehouses, export merchants, export commission houses, 
importers, supply houses and equipment dealers. These and all other types of firms which distribute 
merchandise at wholesale ARE TO BE INCLUDED in your canvass, even though their place of business is only 
an office in which no goods are actually handled. Descriptions of some types of wholesale distributing 
establishments to be included follow:— 

1. Co-operative Buying and Selling Organizations.—Some of these associations exist to sell for their own 
members; some are purely for the purpose of buying for their members and some perform both functions. 
Obtain the names and addresses of all kinds. srs 
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2. Wholesalers and Jobbers.—These are types of business in which goods are bought outright by the 
firm and title taken to them. Asa result, they also sell the goods on their own account as principals and 
not in the capacity of agents as legally determined. You should therefore include in your li ts as whole- 
salers or jobbers only those who buy goods outright, warehouse them, sell them on their own account at 
wholesale, make deliveries at least to local customers, extend credit, etc. 

3. Cash-and-Carry Wholesalers.—These firms also buy and sell on their own account, but do not give 
their customers as much service as the regular wholesaler. They require immediate payment in cash and 
do not deliver. Their customers have to take the goods away in their own vehicle and pay cash. 

4. Drop Shippers or Desk Jobbers.—These buy and sell on their own account but they have no ware- 
houses of their own and do not actually handle goods. They usually obtain orders from retailers and send 
them to manufacturers to be filled directly. In this class list only those who specialize in this type of 
business. 

5. Wagon Distributors —These buy and sell on their own account, have warehouses, and may extend 
credit. They differ from regular wholesalers in that they have no separate sales force. They are some- 
times known as wholesale peddlers, combining as they do, sales and deliveries. The salesman driver calls 
on regular customers and delivers the goods immediately they are sold. He should be included in your 
report. 

6. Chain Store Warehouses.—These are similar to regular wholesale establishments except that they 
are the wholesale distributing stations of chain stores. 

7. Commission Merchants —These may be individuals, partnerships, corporations, or co-operative 
associations. Goods sold on commission are not bought by the commission merchant. They are handled 
but are sold on a commission basis. Many commission merchants do regular wholesale business as well as 
a commission business, that is, they buy some of the goods on their own account as wholesalers and jobbers 
do. In Sucu Cases List THE FrRM AS COMMISSION MERCHANT AND WHOLESALER. 

8. Grain Elevators.—All grain elevators, whether independent or co-operative, which engage in buying 
and selling, that is, which are merchant elevators, must be listed. Grain elevators whose purpose is only 
to store grain and not to buy and sell it should not be included. 

9. Auction Companies.—These are firms which sell by the auction method at wholesale. They do 
not buy and sell on their own account but h: ndle goods for others. They sell merchandise in large quanti- 
ties at a public sale to the highest bidder in accordance with certain rules and regulations. Auction com- 
panies receive the goods to be sold from producers, country buyers or shippers, co-operatives, ete. 

10. Brokers.—Such establishments do not take title to nor actually handle the goods they buy or sell. 
They buy or sell for others and differ from commission merchants in that they do not actually handle 
goods in their place of business. Commission merchants represent sellers who send their goods to them to 
be sold, whereas brokers may represent either buyers or sellers. The broker’s place of business may often 
consist of only an office. 

11. Selling Agents.—These operate on a commission basis and consequently do not take title to the 
goods they sell for others. They operate independently, that is, are in business for themselves and get 
their income from commissions on sales. They usually represent one or more manufacturers and handle 
the entire output of the firms who employ them. They differ from brokers in that their relations with 
manufacturers are continuous and usually involve sales of the manufacturer’s total output. They often 
help their clients financially. 

12. Manufacturers’ Agents.—These also, like selling agents, operate independently. They are in 
business for themselves on a commission basis but differ from selling agents chiefly as follows:— 

1. They do not handle the entire output of the manufacturer or mill which they represent. 2. They 

are limited as to the territory in which they may operate while selling agents may sell everywhere. 
3. Contracts place limits upon their authority in regard to prices, terms, etc. 4. They do not help 
to finance their clients. Relations of both manufacturers’ agents and selling agents with manu- 
facturers are continuous but those between manufacturers and brokers are more casual. The 
broker is more of a free lance. 

13. Manufacturers’ Sales Branches.—These are branches operated by manufacturing corporations for 
the purpose of selling the goods which they manufacture. The chief differences between manufacturers’ 
sales branches and manufacturers’ agents and selling agents are: sales branches are operated by the manu- 
facturers themselves and are therefore not independent enterprises, whereas manufacturers’ agents and 
selling agents are in business for themselves and represent the manufacturers under contract. A manu- 
facturing agent represents two or more manufacturers. 

14. Supply Houses and Equipment Dealers.—These are establishments which sell goods to large con- 
sumers in wholesale quantities and at wholesale prices. They include oil-well supply companies, mine and 
mill supply companies, machinery dealers, and a large variety of supply houses for bakers’ supplies, barbers’ 
supplies, etc. 

15. Importers——Importers are wholesalers or jobbers who deal in goods bought in other countries. 
They buy and sell on their own account. 

16. Export Merchants.—These buy goods on their own account for export to other countries. They are 
wholesalers similar to importers but deal in domestic goods bought for resale in other lands. 

17. Export Commission Houses.—Ttese are wholesale agencies which specialize in the handling of 
gocds for export on a commission basis. They are in business for themselves, carrying on export business 
for clients who may be manufacturers or wholesale middlemen, and receive a commission on their sales. 
When acting purely as export commission houses they do not buy the goods outright but handle them, 
instead, as representatives. Sometimes export commission houses purchase some goods outright, and 
they are to that extent both export commission houses and export merchants. IN SucH Casss List THE 
Firm as Export ComMIssion Housst AND Export MERCHANT. 


SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Service Establishments which must be reported include the following:— 

1. Personal service establishments such as barber shops, beauty parlors, shoe shine parlors. 

2. Commodity repair service establishments such as automobile repair, blacksmithing, bicycle and 
motorcycle repair, boot and shoe repair, furniture repair, jewelry and watch repair, radio repair, 
upholstery repair, electrical repair. 

3. Entertainment and educational service establishments such as bowling alleys, pool and _ billiard 
rooms, theatres, circulating libraries (commercial). 

4. Other service establishments such as cartage and storage, dyeing, cleaning and valet service, fur 
storage, hemstitching and embroidery, laundry, locksmith shop, restaurant, messenger, photo- 
graphy, storage garage, taxi, etc. 
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DO NOT REPORT on the following:— 


. Professional Services, such as doctors, dentists, chiropractors, surgeons, artists, lawyers, etc. 

. Trade Services, such as building trades, carpentry, masonry, tinsmithing, plumbing, etc. 

. Public Services, such as electric light, telephone, gas, steam, electric railroad, etc. Stores run by 
such public utilities, selling commodities (such as electrical equipment) at retail must be reported. 

. Real estate brokers and dealers, stock brokers, and bond houses. 


ae whe 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING IN SCHEDULE 


1. Both firm name and owner’s name should be obtained for all stores. 
owner’s name are the same enter it in your schedule twice. 


In cases where firm name and 


2. Business— 


A. Nature of Trading.—This question is for the purpose of finding out the manner in which the firm 
does business, 7.e., whether as a retailer, wholesaler, jobbing firm, etc. The varieties of trading mentioned 
above are samples of those which you will encounter. Obtain from each firm the exact description of the 
kind of trading activity in which it is engaged and write it in the schedule. 

B. Nature of Commodities Handled or Services Rendered.—There are a very large number of different - 
kinds of firms when looked at from the point of view of commodities handled. The lists on the back page 
of the schedule contain suggestions of the kinds of establishments you are to record. They are not com- 
plete. Remember that you must enter in your schedule Attn MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS SELLING AT RETAIL OR WHOLESALE PRICES except those which these instructions definitely state you 


need not report. 


3. Chains.—Find out if the establishment is a Chain Store. 


Firms with three or more stores under 


the same ownership or in the same organization will be considered a chain. 
4, Size of Business.—Find out if the total yearly sales of the establishment amount to (A) under $10,000, 
(B) $10,000 to $25,000, (C) $25,000 to $50,000, (D) $50,000 to $100,000, and (E) over $100,000. 


Business 


A. Nature of Trading|B. Nature of Commodi- 


(e.g., Wholesaler,  re- 
tailer, wholesaler and 
retailer, or special type 
of wholesaler such as 
jobber, cash-and-carry 
wholesaler, drop shipper 
or desk jobber, wagon 


ties handled or services 
rendered (e.g., harde 
ware, groceries, general 
store, departmental 
store, chain shoe store, 
gasoline service station, 
automobile service sta- 


85052—73 


Name of Street distributor, chain store] tion, shoe shine parlor, 
Firm Owner Address warehouse, commission} beauty parlor, barber 
No. Name or of merchant, grain eleva-| shop, etc.) (Do not 
Operator Firm tor, auction company,} include professional ser- 
broker, selling agent,| vices, as for example, 
manufacturer’s agent,| dentist, doctor, lawyer, 
manufacturer’s sales} chiropractor, etc.) 
branch, supply houses 
and equipment dealers, 
importers, export mer- 
chant, export commis- 
sion house, co-operative 
buying and selling or- 
ganization). 
(Write here the name of|(Write here the name of 
the kind of trading done) | kind of commodities 
handled or services 
rendered ) 
Chains ae of Not to be Filled in by Enumerator 
usiness 
Do the total 
sales of this 
firm amount to 
(A) under 
Is this a $10,000, (B) 
Chain Store? $10,000 to Schedule | Schedule Number Remarks 
$25,000, (C) 
$25,000 to 
$50,000, (D) 
$50,000 to 
$100,000, (E) 
over $100,000? 
Write here Yesor No Write here 
A,B,C, D, or. EB 
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The following lists contain suggestions as to the kind of establishments you are to record. They are 


not complete. 


Remember that you must enter in your schedules all merchandising and service establish- 


ments selling at retail or wholesale prices except those which these instructions definitely say you need 


not report. 


LIST OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO COMMODITIES HANDLED 


eee 


Agricultural implements and machin- 
ery. 

Antiques. 

Art goods. 

Auctioneers. 

Automobiles and accessories. 

Automobile accessories. 

Automobile tires, tubes and tire sun- 
dries. 

Awnings, flags, 
tents. 

Bakeries and confectioneries. 

Bath tubs and fittings. 

Batteries. 

Bicycles and sporting goods. 

Blank book and accounting forms. 

Boats and canoes. 

Books. 

Boots and shoes. 

Building materials. ; 

Butchers and meat markets. 

Butter, cheese and eggs. 

Cafés. 

Cameras and photographic supplies. 

Carriage and wagon dealers. 

Caterers. 

Children’s specialty shops. 

Cigars and tobacco. 

Clothing. 

Coal, wood and other fuels. 

Coffins, caskets and undertakers’ sup- 
plies. 

Confectioners. 

Corset dealers and lingerie. 

Dairies and dairy produce. 

Department stores. 

Delicatessen and ready-to-serve foods. 

Disinfectant and insecticide. 

Drapery, upholstery and house fur- 
nishings. 

Drugs. 

Dry goods. 

Electrical appliances and equipment. 

Fancy goods. 

Farm and garden machinery. 

Fertilizers. 

Fish and other sea foods. 


window-shades and 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Five-and-ten-cent to one dollar and 
variety stores. 

Florists. 

Flour and feed. 

Flowers, wreaths, etc. 

Fruit and vegetables. 

Fuel oil. 

Furniture. 

Furriers. 

Gas appliances and supplies. 

Gasoline, lubricating oil and greases. 

General stores. 

Gents’ furnishings. 

Gift shops. 

Glass. 

Groceries. 

Groceries and meat markets. 

Hair goods. 

Hardware and stoves. 

Harness and saddlery. 

Hats and caps. 

Hay, grain and feed. 

Heating appliances. 

Hides and skins. 

Hosiery. 

Hospital supplies. 

House furnishings. 

Ice. 

Ice cream and soft drinks. 

Jewelry, silverware, etc., 

Knitted goods. 

Ladies’ tailors. 

Ladies’ wear. 

Leather goods. 

Luggage. 

Lumber and millwork. 

Machinery dealers. 

Mail order houses. 

Meats. 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings. 

Milk and cream. 

Millinery. 

Mineral waters. 

Monuments and tombstones. 

Motorcycles, bicycles and accessories. 

Musical instruments and accessories. 

Newspapers and magazines. 

Notions. 


Office and store equipment, type- 
writers, etc. 

Oils and greases. 

Optical supplies. 

Opticians and optometrists. 

Paints, varnishes and window glass. 

Pet and bird shops. 

Pianos and musical instruments. 

Pictures, framing and artists’ supplies. 

Plumbing and sanitary supplies. 

Poultry and meat. 

Produce and provision dealers. 

Professional and scientific instruments 
and supplies. 

Radios and radio equipment. 

Refreshment stands. 

Refrigerators (electric and gas). 

Restaurants. 

Roadside markets or stands. 

Roofing. 

Rubber cement. 

Rugs, carpets and other floor covering. 

Sand and gravel. 

Scales and balances. 

Scientific and professional office equip- 
ment. 

Second-hand merchandise. 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock. 

Sewing machine dealers. 

Shoes and other footwear. 

Silk shops. 

Souvenirs and novelties. 

Sporting goods. 

Stationery, books and magazines. 

Stationery and gifts, etc. 

Stoves, ranges, heaters, etc. 

Surgical supplies. 

Tailors. 

Taxidermists. 

Tobacconists. 

Toilet articles and preparations. 

Toys and games. 

Trucks, buses and accessories. 

Typewriters and supplies. 

Undertakers. 

Wall paper dealers. 

Waterproof materials. 

Women’s specialty shops. 


a 


Agricultural implements and machin- 


ery. 

Automobiles (passenger). 

Auto trucks, tractors, and commercial 
motor vehicles. 

Automobile accessories. 

Automobile tires and tubes. k 

Automobile equipment and supplies. 

Auto ignition. 

Bakery products. ; 

Bakers’ equipment and supplies. 

Barbers’ equipment and supplies. 

Building material (other than lumber 
and millwork). ‘ 

Cameras and photographic supplies. 

Carriages and wagons. 

Cattle dealers. 

China, glassware, and crockery. 

Cigars and tobacco. 

Clothing and furnishings, men’s and 
boys’. 

Clothing, women’s and children’s. 

Coal, wood, and ice. 

Confectionery, ice cream, 
drinks. 

Cooperage. 

Cotton. 

Dairy products and eggs. 

Drugs. 

Dry goods and notions. 


and soft 


WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Electrical. 

Feed. 

Fertilizers. 

Fish and other sea foods. 
Flour and feed. 

Florists. 

Fruit. 

Fruit and vegetables. 
Fur goods. 

Furniture (house). 

Gas appliances and supplies. 
Gasoline and oil. 
General merchandise. 
Grain. 

Grocery. 

Hardware. 


. Harness and saddlery. 


Hats and caps, men’s and boys’. 

Hay, grain, and feed. 

Hides and skins. 

Household supplies. 

Tron and steel. 

Jewelry and silverware. 

Junk. 

Leather. 

Live stock. 

Luggage and leather goods (other than 
boots and shoes). 

Lumber and millwork. | 

Machinery and industrial equipment. 


Meats. 

Millinery. 

Mine and mill supplies. 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and supplies. 

Musical instruments and supplies (other 
than radio). 

Office and store equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Oil-well supplies. 

Optical goods. 

Paint, varnish, glass, and supplies. 

Paper and paper goods. 

Plumbing and heating. 

Poultry and eggs. 

Radio and radio accessories. 

Refrigerators (gas and electric). 

Roofing. 

Rubber goods (other than tires and 
tubes). ‘ 

Scientific apparatus. 

Shoes. 

Sporting goods. 

Stationery, books and magazines. 

Stoves and ranges. 

Tobacco (leaf). 

Typewriters and supplies. 

Vegetables. 

Wool (raw). 

Second-hand merchandise. 

Miscellaneous. 
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LIST OF ESTABLISHMENTS ACCORDING TO COMMODITIES HANDLED—Con. 


SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Amusements (dancing places, games, | Dyeing, cleaning and valet service. Pawn shops. 

etc.) Electrical repair service. Photography. 
Automobile repair service. Fur storage. Pool and billiard rooms. 
Barber shops. Furniture repair shops. Radio repair service. 
Beauty parlors. Hairdressers. Shoe repair shops. 
Bicycle and motorcycle repair shops. Hemstitching and embroidery. Shoe shine parlors. 
Blacksmith shops. Laundry. Slaughter houses. 
Boats and canoes (for hire). Locksmith shops. Storage garages. 
Boot and shoe repair. Meals served in restaurant, dining- | Taxi service. 
Bowling alleys. room, lunch counter, etc. : Theatres. 
Cartage and storage. Messenger service. Upholstery—repair shops. 
Circulating libraries (commercial). Moving pictures. 


Examination of Census Enumerators in Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages 


INSTRUCTIONS 


To Commissioners: When the candidates are assembled and have received their final instructions, you 
will hand to each a copy of each schedule and the present paper. They will then be required to fill in the 
schedules, cards and forms from the narrative. 


One hour is allowed for completing the paper 


This paper may be retained by the candidate, but his schedules when filled in must be forwarded by 
yourself to this office as per instructions previously given. 


The candidate should be instructed to fill out the schedules in ink, from the narrative, without con- 
versation or communication with any one after the work test has begun. He may be allowed, however, 
to consult the Book of Instructions. 


NARRATIVE 


Mr. William Jones, enumerator for area No. 15, in the District of Regina, Saskatchewan, began his 
Bean on June 1, 1931, with the house of John Smith, living at 36 Linden Street, South Ward, 
Regina. 


John Smith, the head of the house, is a married man. His wife’s name is Harriet. He lives in a 
brick-veneer semi-detached house, containing 9 rooms for which he pays $45 per month rental. He has 
a radio. There are 3 sons, George, James and John, all unmarried. John is at college. The father 
was 52 years of age his last birthday, the mother 50, George 28, James 26, and John 20. There are also 
2 daughters, Eliza and Mary, aged respectively 24and 18. The head of the house was born in the United 
States of Irish parents, who were British subjects, came to Canada in 1894 and is a Canadian citizen. His 
father was born in Ireland and his mother in England. The wife was born in France of English parents 
and came to Canada in 1896. Her father was born in India and her mother in Jersey Island. The father 
speaks English only; the mother and children speak English and French. All the members of the family 
are Anglicans. The parents and children can read and write. John attended college 8 months since 
the first of September, 1930. The father is a carpenter on wages, receiving $35 per week when working, but 
had lost 7 weeks during the last 12 months. Of the weeks lost 3 were due to illness and 4 to lack of 
work. He was not at work on June 1, 1931 on account of temporary lay-off. The eldest son is a medical 
doctor in general practice; James is a civil engineer and works on his own account. The eldest daughter is 
employed as book-keeper in a grocery store at a salary of $60 per month; she was ill 2 weeks during the 
last 12 months but was at work on June 1, 1931. Alfred Brown, a roomer with this family, is absent at 
the time of visit. ‘‘Individual Form—Population’’ is left with the family to be filled in by Mr. Brown. 
The enumerator returns for this form at the time stated and learns from it that Mr. Brown was born in 
Ontario of English parents (his father and mother were also born in Ontario), is divorced, 36 years of age, 
speaks English, is a member of the Presbyterian Church, can read and write, is a brass polisher and em- 
ployed in a furniture factory at a wage of $180 per month. He was at work every day during the last 12 
months also on June 1, 1931. 


Mr. Smith owns 1 gelding five years old, 1 pure-bred Jersey cow, 50 pure-bred white Plymouth 
Rock hens over four months old; he raised 35 chickens in 1931 and has the same number on hand 
June 1. In 1930 his cow gave him 500 gallons of milk, he made 60 pounds of butter, and his hens gave him 
400 dozens of eggs. : 


On June 1 he had 10 hives of bees which he kept on his plot and which produced him last year 300 
pounds of honey and 40 pounds of wax. 


He had also a hothouse 15 feet wide by 20 feet long. In 1930 from his garden and hothouse he obtained 
$121 worth of vegetables and sold flowers and flowering plants to the value of $115. 


In the year 1930 there were on his plot 2 apple trees, 1 plum tree, and 3 cherry trees, which produced 
respectively 4 bushels of apples, 1 bushel of plums and 16 quarts of cherries. 


He had about one-twentieth of an acre in strawberries, which yielded 500 quarts; 25 quarts of currants 
and 25 quarts of gooseberries were also grown on the plot 
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Examination of Census Enumerators in Rural Sections 


INSTRUCTIONS 


To Commissioners: When the candidates are assembled and have received their final instructions, 
you will hand to each a copy of each schedule and the present paper. They will then be required to fill in 
the schedules from the description given below. 


One hour is allowed for completing the paper 


The paper may be retained by the candidate, but his examination schedules when filled in must be 
forwarded by yourself to this office as per instructions previously given. 

The candidates should be instructed to fill out the schedules, in ink, from the narrative, without 
conversation or communication with anyone after the work on the test has begun. They may be allowed, 
however, to consult the Book of Instructions. 


NARRATIVE 


Mr. William Jones, enumerator for area No. 15. in the District of Carleton, Province of Ontario, began 
his enumeration on June 1, 1931, with the farm of John Smith, whose post office address is Richmond. 
He lives in the township of Goulburn, in the rural municipality of Goulburn. 

John Smith, the head of the house, isa married man. His home is a single brick-veneer house con- 
taining 8 rooms. His wife’s name is Harriet. There are 3 sons, George, James and John, all unmar- 
ried and John is at college. The father was 52 years of age his last birthday, the mother 50, George 28, 
James 26 and John 20. There are also 2 daughters, Eliza and Mary, aged respectively 24 and 18. The 
head of the house was born in the United States of Irish parents, who were British subjects, came to 
Canada in 1894 and is a Canadian citizen. His father was born in Ireland and his mother in Scotland. 
The wife was born in France of English parents and came to Canada in 1896. Her father was born in 
India and her mother in Jersey Island. The father speaks English only, the mother and children speak 
English and French. All the members of the family are Anglicans. The parents and children can read 
and write. John attended college 8 months since the first of September, 1930. The father has been a 
farmer 30 years and owner of this farm 22 years and 6 months. The eldest son is also a farmer and works 
on his father’s farm. For years he lived in the city but came back 6 months ago to live permanently 
on the farm. James is a carpenter and works on his own account. The eldest daughter is employed as 
book-keeper in a grocery store at a salary of $60 per month, she was ill 2 weeks during the last 12 months. 
She was not at work on Monday, June 1, 1931, due to a fire which destroyed part of the store. 

Mr. Smith owns 200 acres of land valued at $6,000, including buildings worth $1,200. In addition he 
rents at $125 per year, 20 acres valued at $300. There is a $3,000 mortgage on the 200 acres owned by Mr. 
Smith on which he paid $180 interest in 1930. 

During the year 1930 Mr. Smith bought the following supplies through a farmers’ co-operative organi- 
zation; mill feed $300; hay $50 and seeds $90. 

Of the 200 acres owned by Mr. Smith 140 have been brought under cultivation, 20 are unbroken land, 
20 are in woodlands and 20 consist of marsh or waste land so rough as to be unfit for cultivation. There 
are 5,000 planted forest trees growing on this farm. The rented land is all improved. About $2,500 is 
invested in an automobile, a binder, an electric motor, wagons, ploughs, harness, tools, sleds, etc. 
During the whole of the year 1930 a male farm hand was employed who received $30 per month in cash 
and his board, and $90 was paid for 9 weeks extra labour during the harvest season. The estimated value 
of board furnished for farm labour was $215. There is a telephone in the house, all the buildings are 
equipped with electricity and there is running water in the kitchen. 

Of the improved land in 1930, 20 acres were under pasture, 6 acres summer fallow; 50 acres were sown 
in spring wheat and yielded 30 bushels per acre excepting 5 acres destroyed by hail; 20 acres of fall sown 
wheat were harvested which yielded 35 bushels to the acre; 10 acres of barley yielded 20 bushels to the 
acre; 20 acres of oats yielded 50 bushels to the acre; 5 acres of flax yielded 15 bushels to the acre; 3 acres of 
mixed grains yielded 45 bushels to the acre; 2 acres of potatoes yielded 120 bushels to the acre; 1 acre of 
turnips yielded 300 bushels; } acre in farm garden on which a crop valued at $150 was raised and 20 acres 
under timothy and clover which yielded 14 tons per acre. 

For the harvest year of 1931, Mr. Smith had 15 acres in fall wheat, 55 acres in spring wheat, 10 acres in 
barley, 20 acres in oats, 5 acres in flax, 4 acres in mixed grains, 2 acres in potatoes, and 14 acres in turnips, 
20 acres under timothy and clover, 20 acres under pasture and 5 acres summer fallow. 

There were no fruits or fruit trees on thisfarm. During the winter of 1930 John Smith cut 20 cords of 
hard firewood for his own use and sold 15 cords valued at $10 per cord. 

The following domestic animals were on this farm on June 1, 1931; 3 two-year old geldings worth 
$100 each; 2*pure-bred Clydesdale mares three years old worth $150 each; 4 mules worth $125 each; 2 foals, 
1 male and 1 female, worth $80 each; 3 pure-bred Jersey milch cows worth $90 each; 4 calves under one 
year worth $25 each; a registered Jersey bull, worth $600; 40 ewes worth $5 each; 20 lambs worth $3.25 
each; 20 of the ewes and 10 of the lambs are pure-bred Shropshires, the 20 ewes were bought in 1930. 1 pure- 
bred Berkshire boar, worth $30; 10 sows valued at $25 each; 150 hens and chickens over 4 months old 
worth $1 each, half of which are pure-bred white Leghorns; 200 pure-bred white Leghorn chickens were 
hatched in 1931 worth 60 cents each. 

Last year from 3 cows, 9,650 pounds of milk were produced on the farm of which 3,500 pounds were sold 
at $2 per 100 pounds. There was also produced in 1930, 110 pounds of butter worth 50 cents per pound all 
consumed on the farm; 60 pounds of cheese worth 25 cents per pound; 900 dozens of eggs of which 750 dozens 
were marketed at 40 cents per dozen; 200 chickens were raised on this farm in 1930. 

In 1930, 50 sheep were sheared. The average weight of the fleeces was 5 pounds and brought 25 
cents per pound. 

During the year 1930 the farmer sold alive: 50 hens $75; 10 sheep $100; 20 pigs $400 and one colt $125. 

A steer valued at $40, a sheep at $5, 2 pigs at $15 each, 4 ducks at 80 cents per pair and 3 geese at $1 each 
were slaughtered and used on the farm. 

Everything sold on this farm except the milk was through a farmers’ co-operative organization 
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APPENDIX III 


ALLOWANCES PAID TO CENSUS ENUMERATORS AND COMMISSIONERS— 
SEVENTH CENSUS OF CANADA, 1931 


Enumerators’ Allowances.—Enumerators will be entitled to the following allowances:— 

(1) Porutation.—For every living person recorded in the population schedule (Form No. 1) and for 
every ‘‘Closed House’’ (Form No. 5) and ‘‘Absentee Family’’ (Form No. 6) card forwarded to the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics, each enumerator will be paid an allowance of five cents. 

(2) AGricuttuRE.—For every farm of five acres and over recorded in the agricultural schedule (Form 
No. 2) and for every report of vacant farms and abandoned farms (Form 2a) thirty-five (35) cents: for 
areas of from one to five acres, provided a record is made of products with a value of not less than $50 in 
the census year, twenty-five (25) cents. 

(3) Live Stock, Erc., 1n Towns.—For every record of ‘‘live stock and animal products in towns and 
cities’? entered on schedule No. 3, ten (10) cents. 

(4) MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS.—For every record of ‘‘merchandising and service 
establishments’’ entered on Form No. 10, ten (10) cents. 

(5) Buinp AND Drar.—For every record of blind and deaf persons (Form No.7), five (5) cents. 

(6) ALLOWANCES FOR Exprenses.—In localities outside of cities, towns and incorporated villages, 
enumerators will be paid in lieu of horse and motor hire and all other expenses and in addition to the rates 
provided above, viz.: (1) In Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces $5.00 per hundred names of 
persons enumerated in population schedule Form No. 1. (2) In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
$7.00 per one hundred names of persons enumerated in population schedule (Form No. 1) provided how- 
ever that the minimum allowance under this section for any township in which a bona fide resident pop- 
ulation is found shall be $7.50. (3) In British Columbia an allowance of $15.00 per one hundred names of 
persons enumerated in the population schedule (Form No.1). But these allowances will not apply to 
subdistricts or regions provided for in the Instruction following. 


(7) Sprcrat Cases.—In cansus subdistricts or regions of sparse population, remote from settlement 
and deficient in means of communication, the rates and allowances to enumerators shall be such as the 
Dominion Statistician with the approval of the Minister, may direct; and the same rule shall apply also in 
subdistricts or regions where the services of an interpreter, a guide or other assistant to an enumerator 
may be required. But in no case shall an interpreter or guide or other assistant to an enumerator be 
employed, except within the written authority of the Dominion Statistician. 


(8) TRAVELLING EXPENSES FOR ENUMERATORS.—Census enumerators called to receive instructions 
from commissioners before commencing enumeration work will be entitled when on such duty to reason- 
able expenses of travel by railroad or other conveyance and to cost of living at hotels or other places from 
time of leaving home to return thereto, as are approved by the Dominion Statistician and to an allowance 
of three dollars per day for time spent in receiving instructions as certified by the commissioner. 


Commissioners’ Allowances.—The commissioner of each census district will be entitled to payment 
at a rate of one cent per name for each person enumerated in the population schedules; three cents for every 
record on Form No. 2, of farms of one acre and over provided entry is made of products with a value of 
not less than $50 in the census year; one cent for every record made on Form No. 3; one cent for every 
record made on either Form No.7 or Form No. 10. For correspondence with Departmental and staff 
officers, personal studies, instruction of enumerators, examination and correction of enumerators’ reports 
and accounts, making out returns for transmission to the Minister of Trade and Commerce according to 
the Book of Instructions, he will be entitled to a special allowance mentioned at the time of his appoint- 
ment as set out below. 

Commissioners also will be allowed reasonable travelling and living expenses while receiving instruc- 
tions from an officer of the Bureau, and they will also be entitled to transportation expenses while instruct- 
ing enumerators, as approved by the Dominion Statistician. 

Commissioners will be allotted office space in Dominion Government buildings, where this is possible. 
When offices in public buildings are not available they will be aliowed a stated amount for rent of office 
upon the approval of the Dominion Statistician and also when approved an allowance for rent of halls for 
instructing enumerators will be made. 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES TO CENSUS COMMISSIONERS 


Dis- | PRINCE EDWARD Dis- Dis- 
trict ISLAND trict | NOVA SCOTIA—Con. trict | NEWBRUNSWICK— 
No. } No. No. Con. 
1 Kings deere ree os $2225 00ie 02 IAVETNESSina aces eee 350 00) 24 Victoria-Carleton....... 350 00 
2 Princes 55 ee 225 00) 13 Pictou, scat th eae 225 00) 25 Westmorland ss..ccse-5 - 275 00 
3 Qtteens: 5. 3%. eee 225 00) 14 | Queens-Lunenburg...... 300 00) 26 Work-Sunbuny. «case. - 350 00 
15 | Richmond-West Cape 
Bretones aes oe eees 300 00 QUEBEC 
NOVA SCOTIA 16 | Shelburne-Yarmouth...} 300 00 
Dele Argsenteulls sass. oss. cts 225 00 
, NEW BRUNSWICK DSMNe BaGO beac mentees ain 225 00 
4 | Antigonish-Guys- QO Cr aE CRIILCES. bp <c.Mereena sates 300 00 
poroush)i2e.se. eee ol - O00L00 Charlottewec.ee are 225 00) 30 Beauharnois. aveee.s ees 225 00 
5 Cape Breton North- Gloucesters 0+ ok 300 00)| 31 Belleehasse:.....-wadoeeee 225 00 
WWITCEOLIAG ee ae chee OD ORO Une a Kent shane. oe oe oes 300 00) 32 Berthier-Maskinongé...}| 500 00 
6 | Cape Breton South..... 250 00} 18 Northumberland....... 400 00) 33 Bonaventure...:....... 600 00 
7 Colehesters.2 e222... 225 00] 19 Restigouche-Mada- 34 Brome-Missiquol....... 400 00 
8 Cumberland 7a eee: 250 00} 20 ayes teller ee Acie 225 00) 35 Chambly-Verchéres....| 225 00 
9 Digby-Annapolis....... 250 00)| 21 D500 woo eChamplaines.a. sce. 450 00 
10 | Halifax City and Ro yallvvessaee-2s cine 325 00| 37 | Charlevoix-Saguenay 
CWountY.. oe. wane 400 00} 22 | St. John-Albert (2)..... 250 00 (2 EERE para rein te 600 00 
11 Tienbs-IInes. ae eeee 350 00| 23 | 200 00 600 00 
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SPECIAL ALLOWANCES TO CENSUS COMMISSIONERS—Continued 
Dis- Dis- 
tric QUEBEC—(Con. Dis- -ONTARIO—Con. trict |, MANITOBA 
No. trict No. 
38 | Chateauguay-Hunting- No. 173°>|=Brancon Sen eeeeee eee 250 00 
done 115. ees 325 00] 99 Dufferin-Simcoe........ 400 00) 174 Dauphin... eee ae 400 00 
39 Chicoutimia cae 750 00\| 100 ID lreraignea, cee ere tine 225 00} 175 Liggary-t.45 sen oes 200 00 
405 i. Comptonssiceieee cect 350 00]} 101 iloinsWesuregs. sce ce tee 225 00 176 | Macdonald: ...707..0 0, 250 00 
10209 |(SHissex Hastie een. cles 2200017 a\2 Maratettessaicnen es sen 275 00 
41 Worchestersaese: eee 250 00) 103 Hssex Souuh, wee ance. 225 00] 178 Neepawarnon. cece 275 00 
42 Drummond-Artha- 104: | Hssex West..c..s..5.00% 225 00\| 179 INelsondant Si eee 400 00 
Dasa sea. k gen br iceceus 300 00) 105 FortaWalliamteeeemssecck 600 00] 180 | Portage la Prairie...... 400 00 
43) Ti Gaspéa(3): terrae acter 350 00] 106 | Frontenac-Addington...| 375 00|| 181 | Provencher............. 325 00 
S5OL00H 107m in Gulono anny yee PLOCOOIEIS2E Serkan ae ne eee 400 00 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE CENSUS 
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OTTAWA, FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1931 


PROCLAMATION 


BESSBOROUGH 
[L.8.] 


CANADA 


GEORGE THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British Domin- 
ions beyond the Seas KING, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 


To all to whom these Presents shall come or whom 
the same may in anywise concern, 
GREETING: 


A PROCLAMATION 


W. STUART EDWARDS HEREAS in and 
Deputy Minister of by “The Act 
Justice, Canada. ) Respecting the Dom- 

inion Bureau of Statistics,’’ it is amongst other 

things in effect enacted that a census of Our Domin- 
ion of Canada shall be taken by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics under the direction of Our Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of Canada on a date in the 
month of June, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one to be fixed by Our Governor 
General in Council; 


ANpD WHEREAS it is therein further enacted that 
the details of information and procedure to be fol- 
lowed for the obtaining thereof, the forms to be used 
and the period at which, and the dates with refer- 
ence to which, the census shall be taken, or statis- 
tics and information collected, whether generally 
or for any specified localities requiring to be ex- 
ceptionally dealt with in any of these respects, shall, 
subject to the provisions of the said Act be such as 
Our Governor General in Council directs,— 


ANnpD WHEREAS it is of the utmost importance to 
the interests of all the people of the Dominion of 
Canada that this Census should be complete and 
accurate. 


Now Know Ye, that We by and with the advice 
of Our Privy Council for Canada, do, by this Our 
proclamation, hereby make known that under the 
law aforesaid it is the duty of every person to 
answer all questions on Census schedules applying 
to him and the family to which he belongs and to 
the farm occupied by him or his family, and all 
other Census questions as required by law, and that 
any person refusing to do so is subject to penalty. 


PROCLAMATION 


BESSBOROUGH 
[L.8.] 


CANADA 


GEORGE CINQ, par la Grace de Dieu, Roi de 
Grande-Bretagne, d’Irlande et des Territoires 
Britanniques au dela des mers, Défenseur de la 
Foi, Empereur des Indes. 


A tous ceux 4 qui les présentes parviendront ou qu’i- 
celles pourront concerner,—SALUT: 


PROCLAMATION 


W.STUART EDWARDS) JET EN DU que dans 
Sous-ministre de la Justice, et en vertu de la Loz 
Canada. concernant le Bureau Fé- 
déral de la Statistique, il est entre autres choses en 
substance statué qu’un recensement de Notre Do- 
minion du Canada sera fait par le Bureau Fédéral 
dela Statistique, sous la direction de Notre ministre 
du Commerce, 4 une date dans le mois de juin 
de l’année mil neuf cent trente et un qui sera fixée 
par Notre Gouverneur général en Son Conseil; 


Er ATTENDU qu'il est en plus statué, par ladite loi, 
que les détails d’information et la procédure a sui- 
vre pour l’obtention de telle information, les for- 
mules 4 employer et la période au cours de laquelle 
—ainsi que les dates de telle période—le recense- 
ment sera fait, ou les statistiques et renseignements 
recueillis, que ce soit pour le pays en général ou 
pour toute localité spécifiée et exigeant une procé- 
dure particuliére sous le rapport de ce qui précéde, 
doivent, sujets aux stipulations de ladite loi, étre 
ceux ou celles que détermine Notre Gouverneur 
général en Son Conseil; 


Er Arrenpv qu'il est de la plus haute importance 
et dans l’intérét de tout le peuple du Dominion du 
Canada, que ce recensement soit sous tous rapports 
complet et exact; 


SACHEZ DONC que par et avec l’avis de Notre Con- 
seil privé pour le Canada, Nous proclamons et or- 
donnons qu’en vertu de la loi susdite, il est du de- 
voir de toute personne de répondre a toutes les ques- 
tions posées aux questionnaires et s’appliquant a 
elle-méme et 4 la famille 4 laquelle elle appartient, 
ainsi qu’A la ferme occupée par elle ou par sa famille, 
et A toutes les autres questions ayant trait au re- 
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The sole purpose of the Census is to secure gen- 
eral statistical information regarding the popula- 
tion, agriculture, and trade of the country, and 
information is required from individuals only to 
permit the completion of such general statistics. 
The Census cannot be used in connection with taxa- 
tion, with military or jury service, with the com- 
pulsion of school attendance, with the regulation 
of immigration or with the enforcement of any 
national, state, or municipal law or by-law. For 
the due protection of the rights and interests of 
the persons furnishing information, every officer, 
agent, or other person employed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is bound by oath under a heavy 
penalty to keep inviolate the information entered 
on the schedules or forms. 


Or att WuicuH Our Loving Subjects and all others 
whom these Presents may concern, are hereby re- 
quired to take notice and to govern themselves 
accordingly, and thereby contribute their share 
towards the success of this great and necessary 
public undertaking. 


In Testimony WHEREOF, We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent and the Great Seal 
of Canada to be hereunto affixed. WITNEss: 
Our Right Trusty and Right Well-beloved 
Cousin and Counsellor, Vere Brabazon, Earl of 
Bessborough, a Member of Our Most Honour- 
able Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of Our 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and 
Saint George, formerly Captain in Our Terri- 
torial Army, Governor General and Comman- 
der-in-Chief of Our Dominion of Canada. 


At OuR GOVERNMENT Howss, in Our City of Ot- 
tawa, this Fifteenth day of May, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-one and in the twenty-second year of 
Our Reign. 


By Command, 


THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 
47-3 


censement tel que l’exige la loi, et que toute personne 
refusant de s’y conformer est passible d’une peine. 

Le seul but du recensement est d’obtenir des ren- 
seignements statistiques généraux concernant la 
population, l’agriculture et le commerce du pays, et 
les renseignements exigés de toute personne ne visent 
qu’aé compléter de telles statistiques générales. Le 
recensement ne peut étre utilisé pour le prélévement 
d’impdéts, pour le service militaire ou de jury, pour 
Vobligation quant A la fréquentation scolaire, pour 
la réglementation en matiére d’immigration ou pour 
la mise en vigueur de toute loi ou réglement national, 
provincial ou municipal. En vue de la protection 
des droits et des intéréts des personnes fournissant 
les renseignements demandés, tout fonctionnaire, 
agent ou autre personne 4 l’emploi du Bureau 
Fédéral de la Statistique est tenu sous serment, sous 
le coup d’une peine sévére, de ne jamais divulguer 
les renseignements inscrits sur les questionnaires ou 
formules du recensement. 


De ce qui précéde Nos féaux sujets et tous ceux 
que les présentes peuvent concerner, sont par les pré- 
sentes requis de prendre connaissance et d’agir en 
conséquence; de ce fait ils contribueront leur part au 
succes de cette immense et nécessaire entreprise. 


EN FOI DE quot, Nous avons fait émettre Nos pré- 
sentes lettres patentes et A icelles fait apposer 
le Grand Sceau du Canada: Témo1n: Notre trés 
fidéle et bien-aimé cousin et conseiller, Vere 
Brabazon, comte de Bessborough, membre de 
Notre trés honorable Conseil privé, Chevalier 
grand-croix de Notre Ordre trés distingué de 
Saint-Michel et de Saint-Georges, autrefois 
capitaine dans Notre armée territoriale, Gou- 
verneur général et Commandant en chef de 
Notre Dominion du Canada. 

A Notre Hétel du Gouvernement, en Notre cité 
d’Ottawa, ce quinziéme jour de mai, en l’année 
de Notre-Seigneur mil neuf cent trente et un et 
de Notre Régne la vingt-deuxiéme. 


Par ordre, 
THOMAS MULVEY, 


Sous-secrétaire d’Etat. 
47-3 
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APPENDIX V 
GENERAL PLAN OF COMPILATION OF THE CENSUS OF 1931 


The planning of the census tables had the securing of the following primarily in view:— 


1. Information known by experience to be in demand for administrative purposes, or by the public for 
the satisfaction of local needs, or given in past censuses and found to be of value, care to be taken to render 
comparisons feasible. 


2. Information given by the censuses of other countries, and especially by countries similar to Canada 
in population structure or in political affiliations,—this information to be either comparable in form or 
capable of being made Comparable in form with the similar information in these other countries. 


3. Additional information necessary for scientific investigations, but not given in past censuses, or. 
which special features in the Canadian situation require in a ition to the information given in other 
countries. 


The term ‘‘comparable in form”’ applies not only to the arrangement of the material in tables, but also to 
such matters as the areas, ages, etc., for which the information is given. The expression ‘‘capable of being 
made comparable in form”’ has wide implications, to which a brief reference may be in order: 


Considerations of economy, limitations of space, the nature of the materials, etc., render it impossible 
that all data be given in the same detail or down to the same areas. This could be illustrated by numerous 
instances. A table of racial origins by quinquennial age groups, for example, shows few blanks for Canada 
as a whole, but in a table by provinces, numerous blank spaces appear, while in a table by counties the 
blanks are greatly multiplied. Such information might be published by small areas in thickly settled 
countries, but clearly is too costly in proportion to its value for Canada. Moreover, one table must not be 
prolific in details which another, interrelated and equally important, does not show. The best means of 
meeting the situation would appear to be: to give basic details down to small areas; to give fine details 
and cross analyses on the same subject by large areas; and where the requirements of the subject make it 
imperative that fine details be available by small areas, to ensure that the secondary requirements (con- 
tained under other subjects) are also given by large areas. In all cases, when the information given for 
small areas is aggregated, the result should be exactly comparable to the results obtained when the details 
of the large areas are added. 


It is furthermore imperative that “‘lines of communication’”’ be kept open between the different subjects 
tabulated, in case any unforeseen relationships be later discovered. Consequently no table can be 
envisaged as standing by itself. A case in point is the following: in Volume III of the Census of 1921 a 
number of important tables are given on children of age 7-14 in families. One table gives the children in 
families of widowers, another in families of widows, and another of children living with both parents. 
The three do not add to the total of all children of those ages, the balance being children living with other 
than parents. Now the latter are important, particularly in connection with school attendance, where 
they explain much of the non-attendance occurring in cities. Consequently it was imperative that under 
the subject of age elsewhere in the census, the total population in the age group 7-14 be separately given, 
and that under school attendance the group at this age be also given, if the information as to children not 
living with parents was not to be lost. Furthermore, it was imperative that in the three subjects the 
same areas be used, or areas capable of being aggregated to amount to the same areas, or the location of 
such children would have been obscured. If one subject had completely ignored the other, certain valuable 
residual information would have been completely missed. 


In further reference to ‘“‘lines of communication’’, it is sometimes necessary for this purpose to include 
in a given table material that would probably be unimportant if the table stood alone. If, for example, a 
table on the subject of mother tongue were completely independent, it would probably be unnecessary to 
include, say, ages under 5; such a table would consist of unrelated figures and would be valuable only to 
the curious. However, this information is an exceptionally effective check on the data on racial origins. 
When mother tongue (or the language commonly spoken in the home) is classified by origins, if only per- 
sons Over 5 are included, there is a hiatus that cannot be bridged, for a certain race may be represented 
by several mother tongues and it is impossible to tell which of these is claimed for persons under 5 years of 
age. The subject of religion, again, is interesting not only to religious bodies, but to others as well; the 
churchman may not be interested in the age or racial origin aspects, but this does not apply to the vital 
statistician or to the student of the subject of racial origins. 


In planning the compilation of the Census of 1931, the Bureau found it necessary not only to follow 
past planning, but also to meet new requirements. The first of the latter was to explore a set of values 
disclosed by certain census studies made during the past decade. Secondly, it was considered desirable 
to exploit to the full the advantages of the new machines recently built in the Bureau which have made 
poss ble at small cost numerous compilations previously impracticable. All available Canadian census 
material published and unpublished was thus taken under review and new materials planned with the 
object of linking the present with the past as far as possible. Since the machines automatically make 
records which can be filed and made available to all interested, it was felt that the compilations should 
not be governed by the limitations of printing, but that the existence of the complete materials might be 
made known by means of an analytical bibliography to be issued as supplementary to the usual census 
publications. ‘This bibliography will be found in an appendix to Volume I. 


The sets of values especially considered and the reasons why they were so considered cannot be 
described in detail here, but the following notes dealing with each of the main census rubrics will give 
an idea of the considerations by which the planning was guided. 

I, GENERAL SURVEY OF ALL SuBJECTS COVERED BY THE CENSUS SCHEDULES.—A list of these subjects is 
as follows: (1) population, (2) land areas, (3) sex, (4) age, (5) conjugal condition, (6) birthplace, (7) birth- 
place of parents, (8) division of the population into Canadian, British and foreign born, (9) year of arrival 
in Canada, (10) nationality, (11) racial origin, (12) mother tongue, (13) official language spoken, (14) liter- 
acy, (15) school attendance, (16) religion, (17) dwellings, (18) families, (19) employment of wage-earners, 
(20) occupations and industries. 


The number of the Canadian population, by individuals or groups whichever relevant, represented 
under each of the above subjects was clearly the first approach, as basic to all other information. It was 
necessary to give this under the smallest subdivisions possible to satisfy not only local needs and general 
administrative requirements, but for the additional purpose of localizing phenomena t at might later be 
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revealed by cross-classification. While the information as thus given may appear in some cases unrelated, 
inter-relationship will often become obvious when each subject is afterwards analysed by means of cross- 
classification. Although these cross-classifications cannot be carried down to small areas, the relation- 
ships that they reveal if useful can be legitimately applied to the material obtained for small areas. For 
example, we know the number at a given age in a small area—also the number of persons by sex, birthplace, 
year of arrival, conjugal condition, etc. We may note that there is an unexpected number at this age in 
the small area. Later, we discover (by means of the cross-classification for large areas) that a certain 
age is predominant among male immigrants on their arrival, but conspicuously absent among married males 
and females. In the small area in question we find that there is a large proportion of male immigrants, 
together with a small proportion of married persons and a large proportion of males. To arrive at the 
conclusion that the number of persons at the given age is due to the fact that the small area contains a 
large proportion of single males and of male immigrants recently arrived, is almost as valid as if we had 
ascertained it directly by cross-classifying ages with other subjects in the small area. In other words, a 
calculation that will take a sufficient number of factors into consideration to account for the number at 
that age suffices for most practical purposes, while obtaining this information directly by cross-classification 
by small areas would not only be prohibitive in cost, but would involve a mass of tabulation that would 
be very difficult to handle. Thus a certain attribute A is discovered by fine analysis in a large area, such 
as a province. This attribute is found by similar fine analysis to be due to factors B, C and D. These 
factors are found to be present in small areas L, M, N, etc., which have outstanding local characteristics, 
é.g., of climate. Although the factors are not inter-classified for the small areas, yet their separate exist- 
ence is known and if this existence is sufficient to explain the attribute in the province, it is valid to accept 
the explanation as satisfactory for the smaller area. 


II. Cross-Ciassirications.—The next step was to cross-classify the subjects for fine analysis. It was 
obviously impracticable to cross-classify each subject with every other subject; a selection was therefore 
made of the subjects which, either because of their intrinsic importance or for special reasons based upon 
experiences in the matter of public or governmental demands, deserved this extensive analysis. The 
other subjects were cross-classified with one, two or three other subjects on similar bases. As it was 
impracticable to carry on this cross-classification by small areas for reasons already explained, it was 
necessary to decide upon areas varied enough to meet administrative requirements and to bring out general 
geographic features. It seemed best to have the areas uniform for all cross-classifications, except in rare 
cases where the peculiar demands of the subject necessitated additions. Experience had disclosed the 
danger of want of uniformity in areas, especially in cases where a vast amount of residual information could 
be deduced by the user of tables by subtraction; also because of unforeseen relationships between subjects 
which apparently are distinct. The areas selected thus uniformly were provinces; rural and urban (under 
1,000 and over 1,000); and cities of 30,000 and over. Sex was to be differentiated through all the classi- 
fications as well as through the material given for small areas in parallel form. 


The cross-classifications were planned as follows:— 


(a) Subjects Cross-Classified with every Other Subject (3 to 16 above): Age, birthplace, origins, foreign- 
born naturalized and alien under and over 21, school attendance by single years for 5 to 20 and the 21-24 
group, illiterates over 10 years of age. 


(6) Subjects Cross-Classified with One or More Other Subjects: Conjugal condition with age, sex, birth- 
place, origins, foreign-born naturalized and alien over and under 21, illiterates. 


Similarly with birthplace of parents, nationality, mother tongue, official language, religion and year of 
arrival. 


Age, in addition to its obvious intrinsic importance and the fact that it is common to all population 
subjects, furnishes a link with the parallel arrangement of subjects by small areas. It is explanatory of a 
vast number of the attributes of these subjects; e.g. crime for males is found in larger proportions among 
immigrants than among native Canadians, but crime occurs predominantly at certain ages which occur 
more frequently among immigrants than among Canadians; if we do not know the number of the population 
at the ages at which crime most commonly occurs of both Canadians and immigrants we are led to wrong 
conc.usions. The same applies to differential fertility. Itisnecessary therefore to have agerun through all 
the subjects, and since the ages most immediately relevant to one subject may be different from those most 
relevant to another, and yet the two subjects be interrelated, it is necessary to find a common denominator 
that may be applied to all subjects. Such a common denominator is the quinquennial age group. Excel- 
lent methods of interpolation have been worked out, so that the single age can be deduced from the quin- 
quennial with greater confidence in its accuracy than in that of the exact age as enumerated. Conse- 
quently, any age grouping required can be derived from the quinquennial. It is also fairly wieldy, and 
is known for small areas. The quinquennial ages of each subject can be given only for larger areas, but 
the one is a link with the other. Further, although it may seem absurd to give, say, the age 0-4 for some 
subjects, it is necessary to keep the age-grouping uniform for all the subjects to provide for hitherto un- 
foreseen relationships, so long as it does not involve extra cost. The single age should be given as one of 
the “‘subjects,’”’ also the age ‘‘under one’’ should be given along with the quinquennial where at all 
relevant. 


Although it is impracticable to give in full the reasons for the extensive cross-classification of the other 
subjects, a few obvious ones may be mentioned. Thus, minute information on birthplace is necessary 
as data linking the census with statistics of immigration as a measurement of the fluidity of Canada’s 
population. In 1931, the population of Canada contained 2,807,525 born outside Canada and 781,770 born in 
provinces other than their province of residence in 1931, 7.e. nearly a third of the total population. We 
know, for example, if these are under ten years, or if they arrived in 1921, that they were added since the 
last census. Examples might be given of areas to all appearances of stationary population between two 
censuses, and yet on investigation it is found that these areas had a large proportion (over and above 
children) present in the later census who were not present in the earlier, and a large proportion missing 
(over and above deaths) that were present in the earlier; in other words, the area had changed population. 
Now, this is a vastly different phenomenon from that of a stationary population, and throws out calcula- 
tions made on the assumption of the latter. A stationary population is apt to have a certain age distribution, 
but the areas in question have not the kind of age distribution expected. Further, we find many cases of 
population foreign-born whose parents were Canadian-born. We accordingly wish to know their age, 
their degrees of illiteracy compared with the population of the countries from which they came, etc. Simi- 
lar reasons could be given for all the other cross-classifications mentioned. ’ 
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APPENDIX VI. 


PERFORMANCE WITH THE PANTAGRAPH MACHINES. 


It is seldom that an opportunity is afforded, outside of a psychological laboratory, to make exact 
measurements of human performance, especially in the type of work done in an office. Generally the per- 
formance is either of so varied a nature as to be incapable of measurement, or the human element is so 
intermingled with that of mechanical power that the two cannot be separated. In the operation of 
the pantagraph machine, however, this separation can be completely effected; all the power is supplied 
by the human hand and brain, so that both output and effort are capable of exact measurement. 


The importance of thus taking stock of human performance and expressing it in terms whereby effort 
can be correlated with output, and both correlated with tests of ability, costs and many other features, 
can hardly be overemphasized. The standing at the examinations set by the Civil Service Commission 
for candidates for census clerks may unhesitatingly be accepted as excellent intelligence tests. The exact 
number of days and hours worked, together with the output, was carefully recorded for each clerk. All 
the clerks worked under the same conditions and at the same rate of pay. Any differences in the per- 
formances were due to the individual not to externals. 


The work on the pantagraph machine consists of transferring facts from the census schedule to a card 
by means of punching a hole in the card for each fact. A full description and photograph of this card is 
shown on page 33. A card has to be punched for each person on the schedule, and there are over 20 facts 
concerning each person to be thus transferred. The performer has (1) to grasp the fact as written on the 
schedule, (2) to find the appropriate place on the machine, (3) to operate.! A considerable mental effort 
is required before the performance becomes automatic, and, of course, in some cases it never becomes 
automatic. 


For the purposes of the following analysis of performance, records were available for 136 female clerks 
with little variation in age, and of mental attainments defined by the fact that they belonged to the best 
1,000 selected from about 8,000 applicants for census pcsitions by means of examinations which included 
not only educational but also intelligence tests. Since the percentile score of all in this selection was over 
85, there was only a narrow range over which to make use of examination standing in correlation with 
performance; i7.e., the lowest standing among the operators must be considered as above the minimum 
requirements for mechanical work. Most of the analysis, however, refers to the performance of 72 clerks, 
whose records extended over 103 days, as the remaining 64 dropped out or were transferred to other work 
before the 103 days were completed. 


The Learning Period.—The learning period properly extends from the point when the first card is 
punched until maximum speed is attained, but as in many cases the maximum speed was not reached 
even in the 103 days, the period is here defined as one extending over 15 days for each clerk. In this case 
there are records for 136 clerks, as follows:—(?) 


Average number Average number 
Day of cards punched Day of cards punched 
by 136 clerks by 136 clerks 
LSU reste eames a isis vovevee ode sts 2 cs txcln Ae apap ole 211 LOU Se aerdt nie Mime tees senescence orks 625 
BEC Vaal ae et SS ae ee a a ee ar 375 LLG Hi ppemeterec va eneeacet ois c cette. Geavrcttcerc ah seacorete 631 
S506 bya tt chee Skee Oates CARTES CRE EO a 408 LE ern tee: Pentaho ae ee hatte mene 591 
Eli MAPA VARs Atos hte hee ciee Mievatcbsbois 2 466 SOL ae eens deeb oe rer tet teenies 671 
Dip eer re 5 SRG tif ooiaie clones ens 487 LA Glare aed teks Pu Rola ta tee eat 4 ae: 677 
LB: 5 ta byatn WES .e See Cone aE ae ene 487 Lit: aay eee et kee OE orc ce toB clo cteretavont 631 
TRAD. oc esid ott IIS EG eee RIE oe ees SET OR Tee 576 Average latin Gavieaere ain otiiiicsssdie see 389 
SC eRe ran ae ietakiie PACoDI Aeron i rotntrntcnaras 579 AvverarenOth=LOtin Gaysiarcdeonectereiaess vs oe > 565 
CE hei es GIA, ed ee vert 560 Average nilth=l5thcdaysi. 0. scieeceo +> «cine 640 
Average maximum speed attained (72 

Cloris) Maer meee. etter oc hicly oaceiers 1,053 


If the 72 clerks whose records extended over 103 days may be taken as a sample of the 136, the average 
maximum speed was 1,053, but this was a maximum extending over a month and does not represent the 
maximum performance for one day. Since there is no comparability here, it is not worth while separating 
the performance of the 72 during the first 15 days to compare with their maximum. The 1,053 is men- 
tioned as giving an idea of the progress in learning reached in 15 days. The maximum over this period 
was on the 14th day, viz., 677, or two-thirds of the monthly maximum reached. 


_ Inthe above table the behaviour shown from day to day is familiar to students of the learning process 
in psychological laboratories. The drop between the 8th and 9th, the 11th and 12th and the 14th and 
15th must not be interpreted as being due to externals, such as interruptions, fewer hours, etc., as there 
were no such factors. The 14th (or any other day) of all did not come on the same calendar day, and 
absences, part time, etc., were taken into consideration. The learning process is not a steadily advancing 
process, but is known to proceed irregularly. This is due to causes too many to enumerate. Roughly 
the rate of increase in speed from, say, the 3rd day to the 13th day was 25-1 cards a day. If this were 
a steady rate, a maximum of 1,053 cards could be reached in 33 days, but the process slows up progressively 
so that in many cases the maximum was not reached in 103 days. 


1 In operating, speed is gained not only by the mechanical aptitude of the hand and brain but also by the mental powers 
of memorising and retaining the facts to be transferred 


(?) The figures refer to the number of cards punched accurately. The loss of time due to inaccuracy is charged against 
the operator. 
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The above refers to an average of 136. The individual records behave generally in the same way, 
but there is a wider variation in individual performance. Thus on the first day the smallest number of 
cards punched was 10, the largest 613; on the 14th day the smallest number was 369, the largest 1,100; 
but the clerk who punched 10 on the first day punched 685 on the 14th; the clerk who punched 613 on the 
first recorded 828 on the 14th. 


In a short memorandum an exhaustive analysis of the data cannot be attempted; consequently 
attention is confined to certain objectives, which may be described by the following questions:— 


(1) How far is the initial performance indicative of (a) the maximum performance, and (b) the total 
output during the time employed: i.e., how far can the value of the operator be judged by her per- 
formance at the start? 


(2) Does training eliminate or increase the difference in performance as between individual operators? 


(3) Is the operator who reaches the highest maximum also the one who ranks highest for steady perform- 
ance in the long run? 


(4) Is there any connection between performance on the pantagraph machines and standing in examinations 
(general education and intelligence tests) on entering? 


(5) How long does it take to train the operator? 


(6) What is the cost of training in terms of output? i.e., how far is efficiency interfered with by bringing 
in new operators at the beginning of each job? 


(7) Is the average output a real average of the body of operators engaged, or is it a case of exceptionally 
good operators doing the work of the exceptionally poor? 


1. Initial Speed.—This speed is defined as the performance during the first five days; the individual 
performance during the first day covered so wide a range that it did not seem a real test, though perform- 
ance during the first day will be shown. It was not always possible to ascertain whether the operator 
had previous training on key punching, but in no case was the operator familiar with the pantagraph 
machine, this machine being used only for census purposes; thus the only advantage from experience 
one clerk could have over another was familiarity with transferring information from schedules to cards. 
In the case of Hollerith Machines of the older type this is done by key punching with the fingers; the 
punch has only ten keys, numbered from 0 to 9 and one marked “‘x’’. The pantagraph on the other hand 
is a duplicate of the card and is worked by arm movement, not by the fingers. 


The performance during the first day showed an average of 211 cards for 136 clerks. The average 
speed (by the 72 clerks who completed 103 days’ work) over the first five days was 391 cards. The progress 
over the remaining periods is shown in the following table. 


TABLE 2.—INITIAL SPEED OF 72 OPERATORS COMPARED WITH MAXIMUM SPEED IN 103 DAYS 
AND AVERAGE OUTPUT DURING VARIOUS PERIODS 


Average |Maximum| Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 


Range of initial speed* initial 103 81 103 16-37 38-59 60-81 82-103 

speed days days days days days days days 
Lvl B5-281 eck merce ae oe detee 246 941 704 753 757 743 819 934 
De 288-ODO ct see an tate Meroe teeamieees 310 962 Cow 789 766 797 791 921 
Bp eaes iy: oe ae OR eps PORE Bs ae nah 345 987 770 811 791 832 885 964 
APB DG BSL IES. Lee ee eee ee ee 368 1,077 823 868 841 890 954 1,039 
DF B GOSA2 Tt ac rae pee BS ate Dak Re ae 405 1,033 807 849 856 THERS) 968 992 
6: AZD ADIs cc ascrte Mee eae tle oeence 434 1,083 833 895 889 893 887 1,074 
et OS AG Leo Re eo artes eters 476 1,094 822 875 861 913 868 1,070 
$57402-Ol Oneraseeer etm eet 548 1, 248 956 1,017 1,005 1,093 965 1,242 


* 9 persons in each group. 


It is quite clear that the initial speed is indicative of future performance; it is equally clear that it is 
not an absolutely certain criterion. The extent to which it is a criterion can be measured by means of 
correlation. ‘The initial speed of the 72 clerks was correlated with the maximum speed reached within 
103 days. Any difference between the individuals on the score of intelligence, so far as this was indicated 
by examination order, was eliminated. Previous training as determining the initial speed could not be 
eliminated, but the fact that maximum speed was reached well within the 103 days, also the consideration 
that no one could have had previous experience with this particular type of machine, largely eliminated 
this difficulty. The correlation was only -50. The full interpretation of this measurement is complicated 
and confusing, but the following would meet with agreement among statisticians: the maximum speed 
was controlled by the initial speed to the extent of 25 per cent (the square of -50). The practical issue that 
arises is whether this control is sufficiently strong to determine policy in selecting the operators objectively. 
The answer would seem to be that if there was an unlimited number to select from and if the process of 
selection involved no time or expense, the initial speed would be some consideration. As itis, it is doubtful 
whether the results of a test of speed at the beginning of training is of any value as a prediction of the possi- 
bilities of the candidate, providing the candidate has already been selected by other means. Inanexamin- 
ation of untrained operators which included (among tests on general education, etc.) speed on machine 
operating, this speed test might probably be given a weight of 25 per cent. If the test was set to procure 
evidence of training the matter would be different; but it is remarkable that there is no clear evidence 
of any contribution by previous training to the value of the 72 operators during the 103 days. This was 
measured by the total output, which correlated with the initial speed only to the extent already mentioned 
in the case of the maximum speed. The effects of any previous training (if there was any such training), 
were speedily lost in individual differences. The belief is expressed here that no objective test is as good 
as the judgment of the trained and experienced supervisor in selecting the operators. 
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2. Does training eliminate or increase the difference in performance as between individual operators?—The 
measurement of individual difference is the standard deviation. In order to reduce the measurement 
to a common denominator as between different series, we shall here use the term ‘‘spread”’, meaning the 
standard deviation expressed as a percentage of the average performance. The spread in the 72 subjects 
at various stages of the 103 days was as follows:— 


Dead Vinee eGo Moe eae ae 64-26 Average 38-59th day............ 20-90 
Ayversve Ist Ua ver. ook an ee 23-61 Average 60-81st day............. 19-03 
tI Soe eo ee 22-41 Average 82-103rd day........... 18-13 
Average 16-37th day........... 16-94 LAR ERO ae ees Se eee a eee 16-69 


Taking the initial performance as the average over the first five days, it is seen that, so far as can 
be judged by the sample of 72, a good deal of uniformity as between operators was effected by training; 
7.€., the spread was reduced from 23-61 to about 17 or by about 25 per cent. However, it is seen that the 
reduction was speedily accomplished, 7.e., in about 22 days. The answer to the question, then, would 
seem to be that training eliminates individual] differences up to a point only; individuality remains the pre- 
dominant factor probably throughout. 


3. Is the operator who reaches the highest maximum speed also the most reliable for steady performance in 
the long run? ‘To answer this question the maximum speed was correlated with the average speed over 
103 days. This latter multiplied by 103 equals, of course, the total output. The time lost at the start 
affected this average speed, so that this initial handicap had to be overcome. The correlation was -91. 
Interpreting this as before, the maximum speed controlled the average speed to the extent of 83 per cent, 
a remarkably high correlation. Judging from the experience with the 72 operators, the clerk who is 
capable of reaching a high rate of speed is, on the whole, also the one who does the steadiest work. Thus, 
in selecting trained operators objectively the speed test would probably deserve a weight: of 83 per cent. 


4. Is there any connection between performance on the pantagraph machine and standing on examinations 
of the candidate applying for census positions (general education and intelligence tests)? To obtain an answer 
to this question the maximum speed was correlated conjointly and severally with initial speed and examina- 
tionorder. The results were nil; 7.e., there was no evidence of correlation between final speed and examina- 
tion standing. This negative result was perhaps to be expected. The clerks accepted came in the first 
thousand of about eight thousand; 7.e., they all had a percentile score of about 85. If the 72 were taken 
at random over the whole range of 8,000 candidates it is probable that a correlation might have been 
shown. The following table shows the performance throughout of the 72 candidates in their examination 
order. There was no connection whatever between examination order and initial speed. It may or may 
not be significant that the four who stood highest in examination order also showed the best average 
over 103 days, and that the very lowest in examination order showed a low average. However, the nega- 
tive results alone are important. In so far as the 72 are a cross-section of the universe, it is clear that the 
dictum of general ability and education being a handicap to mechanical performance is exploded.! 


TABLE 3—PERFORMANCE OF 72 CANDIDATES OVER 103 DAYS ACCORDING TO INTERVALS 
OF EXAMINATION ORDER 


a ee 
See 
Average Max- 


aaa Num- 4 ae . Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
Se eee cal Vere ae Ta03  eaesl 103 | 16-37 | 38-59 | 60-81 | 82-103 
cases order days days days days days days days 
WnderslOOnt coe oss): 2 27 426 1,188 949 970 984 944 1, 188 1,047 
LOO 200 Rs alas eek 2 133 343 1,116 857 912 927 1,022 872 1,116 
2O00= pro 00 NGS his. doiee Vacs 0) 238 427 1,045 804 856 858 921 797 1,042 
SiO SC eae veer if 344 309 913 TMi, 753 753 713 858 887 
AOD a DOO sicie.ccctete aheetnveyens 8 447 393 1,000 767 811 848 767 853 974 
DOO O00). Rane mcs ote 9 537 365 1,006 768 827 818 818 853 993 
COO= = 100K ere eee ese 4 651 411 1,024 800 846 802 868 921 1,014 
HOG =e SOOM thencan neces 11 7h 412 1,135 871 918 901 929 1,006 1,087 
S00=s5 00006 Fee ooh os 10 844 392 1,078 794 853 824 901 853 1,066 
DOO= WOOO a ence shes 9 937 394 1,108 834 888 863 905 937 1,091 
ICU: See ee ceca ae 1 1,000 517 994 766 814 797 872 745 994 
General average........ Wz 581 391 1,053 804 854 846 867 894 1,030 


5. How long does it take to train the operator? This question is probably incapable of an adequate 
answer within the scope of this article. The individual differences are enormous; further, it would be 
necessary to know each individual’s daily performance over a period of 103 days at least. The following 
figures, however, are a certain indication. 


Difference 

AVELRSOIBDEDUrO Vertis Caves, vi aia pice clei ation cs cde coe cewek 854 

AVELAZO INA TIMMINS PeCd pete haw rek dos oclsae eee ore cle he @e sve cna veces 1,053 

AY Crage ill tig Sperder serie eer ee oC ee 391 

A MeTaCO SPeOU lau Ua Ve ete ee RT seme fe So br 677 286 
e ZLUIL A DOUG) tals atte eI et ate vis oe oshefonkl onto vos 846 169 
Me 49th ae a aan perp SOL a CS eC 867 21 
=f 70th Eten: Seta SA e Pei a Na) ee 894. 27 
oe C2 eee: peer Meme ee nore e so et) Bema a 1,030 136 


1 It will be of interest to mention here that, owing to the depression, the applicants for census positions were from a very 
large variety not only of individual types, but also of classes and occupations including even professional people. As already 
stated the selection was made from the best 1,000 out of 8,000 applicants. 
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The general average was reached on or before the 40th day, while the maximum speed was in some 
cases not reached within the time limit set. Possibly the best way of expressing the situation is that 
they reached within two-thirds of their maximum in 14 days and that 40 days training (or about six or 
seven weeks) was rather more than necessary. It is clear, however, that the operator showed her fitness 
or unfitness well within the first month. 


6. What is the cost of training in terms of average output? This is an attempt to answer the question 
‘“thow far is efficiency interfered with by bringing in new operators at the beginning of each job’? This 
question can be answered from the data already supplied. A completely accurate answer would need a 
good deal of calculation, and a sample of 72 operators working 103 days is perhaps not sufficient for the 
purpose. However the following table will be of interest: 


Each day s.share=Average over 103 Gaven... eet ce tite yn E Setters 854 cards 
Number of days’, workrin, the first (15-Gayeep cor. cuee ec ete eee aie 9-34 days 

ee oe BYR ae eR tee Aon SO See il ea Fete 

is i BO Cakes Ae ae eee el pee ‘i 

“ : is BW Rel Coo rear lan ay Sek aren MR COM ll 8 ae EN GO: D0 ae 

ae - a 1032 EM. Sh ECU PR as Res co 103-007 = 
Number of days’ work’per day milstI5 Usys, ves eee eee oe 0-62 

“ee ce « 16-37 “ce 0-99 

3 i: Mp beim sein a erreRce He 

ape ah eal» OVBDCBE eta nel lg ke, cone dele 

% mn 8 SL=LOB ES Be ae oe aes oe ren 1-21 


Thus one day’s work of the fully trained was equivalent to two days’ work of the first 15 days. It is not 
worth while going into more elaborate measurements with the material available, but there is a point 
here which can be compared with the results of the next inquiry. 


7. Is the average output a real average of the body of operators engaged, or is it a case of the exceptionally 
good operators offsetting the exceptionally poor? Arranging the 72 operators in 8 groups of 9 each in order, 
from those who did the most to those who did the least, the proper share of each of these groups was 12-5 
per cent of the total. The record of their actual work was as follows:— 


One share=12°5 p.c. of total 


9 did 9,822 cards per day or 16-0 per cent of total or .............566. 1-28 shares 
9 “ 8,606 << ad 14-0 e So Gt FRE AE SER. cee re 17120" 
9. 198,228 hd aS 13-0 6 SC ee Oe eee aay reese 1-040 
Ge S80 . i 12-7 . ee Pe oie eee Ke 1-016 “ 
Oo eet DAL # ty 12-2 oo Oe ok ym Shug iene detent yi anes 0-976 <“ 
OR 7 O63 5 ‘a 11-5 me SASS ARN eee ae sere 0-920." =" 
9 “ 6,644 ef + 10-8 . Fam Aa UGA Let ke wae gn 3 0-864 <“ 
Ours vo. dae ce 9-6 os RP ee She bef Ae Gouget 

72 +61, 680 

The first quarter did 30-0 per cent of the work or 1-20 times their share. 

The last quarter did.. 24-4 0-816 5 

The middle half did.. 49-6 . LM 0-991 - 


Thus the individual difference between operators was at least as important as the difference between 
the trained and untrained. The moral of this would seem to be that the selection of the individual is 
more important than the fact whether or not she is trained. It is important to notice that this applies 
only to the extremes—the best and the poorest. The middle half did not show great individual differences; 
on the other hand the difference between the highest eighth and the lowest is great. It would seem to 
be less costly to put the poorest nine on other work and train new operators in their place than to retain 
them even after training. The value of the judgment of the experienced supervisor has indirectly appeared 
at various points of this study; this value can hardly be over emphasized. 
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